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PREFACE 


My initial research into the migration of Negroes within the United States 
grew out of a long interest in the problems of interracial relations, parti- 
cularly in non-Southern areas, and a concern over the distorted impressions 
which many people had of the characteristics and potentialities of Negroes 
who lived there. A study of the movements of blacks to Northern and Western 
cities promised to offer a valuable background for an understanding of such 
problems as segregated housing and discriminatory employment practices. 

I was also interested in their migration as a reflection of their condition 
within the South, as compared to other regions, and of their attitude toward 
different sections of the nation. For such a successive stream of people 
moving largely out of one region and to the others suggested strong and deep- 
rooted motives for leaving the one area and attractive reasons for moving : 
to the others. As I read scholarly literature on Negro internal migration I | 
became aware that nearly all works had concentrated almost exclusively on 
the influx t north-eastern United States and that the movement to the West 
had been largely neglected. This work is an attempt to fill that geographical 
void by tracing the growth of the Negro population in the West through internal 
migration and providing some insight into the causes for Negroes coming 
there. It is hoped that the study may encourage increased research into the 
history, culture, and problems of Negroes in the western states. 


Negro internal migration ‘n the United States became an important sub- 
jectfor study during the First World War, when blacks began moving from 
the South in large numbers overa period of several years. It has been 
largely since the Great Depression that the destinations of Negroes have 
become more varied and their population in the West has increased sub- 
stantially. Therefore, the first purpose of writing this dissertation was to exa 
examine the volume and characteristics of Negro migration to the West from 
1930 to 1950. Since most blacks concentrated in California, and particularly 
in Los Angeles, this work has been most concerned with tne number and 
sources of migrants to that city as the center of Negro population west of 

the Great Plains. 


The coming of Negroes to the West must be surveyed within a wider 
context to evaluate its significance. Was ita minor component of their 
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movements within the nation or a substantial redistribution of the black 
population? Similarly, it must be asked whether the influxes to California 
and Los Angeles were of comparable size and importance to those to north- 
eastern states and cities. Was the lack of attention paid to Negroes in the 
latter areas due to their comparatively small number in the entire region? 
In order to answer such questions this study will compare the volume and 
permanence of the Negro migration to other regions with that to the West, 
California, and Los Angeles and analyze its relative significance in each of 


these areas. 


A study of the volume and direction of Negro population movements 
raises several questions concerning causation. Why did so many blacks 
choose to leave the South after 1910? What factors were responsible for 
‘ncreases and declines in their rate of migration in different periods? Why 
were they drawn to California and to Los Angeles rather than to other parts 
of the West? Such questions ‘nvolve a detailed study of the status of Negroes 
+n the South and in other regions and a resolving of issues over which students 
have long disagreed. The relative importance of economic conditions, 
political, legal, and social practices, and personal factors in motivating 
blacks to move must be considered. Another omnipresent question is whether 
unfavorable conditions in their former residences ''pushed! Negroes into 
attractive opportunities 'pulled'' them to new 
he study will be devoted to answering these ques- 
Negroes leaving the South and coming to 


migration or whether more 
areas. The major part oft 
tions and analyzing the reasons for 
the West, California, and Los Angeles. 


els and travails of individual 
tion and an analysis of the factors 
of these main themes. 


This study is not a narrative of the trav 


settlers; it 5 a measurement of Negro migra 
each chapter considers different aspects 
d of Negro population movements from the Civil 


lain the absence of any large number of 

blacks in the West during that period. Chapter two offers fresh insight into 
the role of the Great Depression in causing Negroes to change their residences. 
The third chapter points out the relatively greater importance of California 
and Los Angeles as destinations of Negro migrants as well as some contrasts 
between blacks and other groups entering California during the 1930's. 
Chapter four is devoted to explaining the interesting time lag between the 
mass movements of whites and Negroes from depressed areas to defense 
production centers at the start of the 1940's. Chapter five surveys the factors 
responsible for the great wartime movement and reveals contrasts between 
sts causes and those of depres sion migration. The sixth chapter analyzes 

the influx of Negroes to Los Angeles during the 1940's and provides a study 


causing it, and 
Chapter one is a backgroun 
War to 1930 and an effort to exp 
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of their socio-economic advancements and problems in that city. Before 
proceeding to the text, however, some comment must be made about its 
terminology. 


This study relies heavily upen reports of the United States Bureau of the 
Census and follows its definitions of technical terms. ''Population" refers 
to the number of people living in a designated area at a certain time. ''Total" 
or ''general'' will be used to designate statistics or statements which apply to 
all races or residential groups within anarea. ‘Internal migration'' refers 
to movements of people within the borders of one nation as distinguished 
from immigration or emigration. The latter have never been significant 
factors in Negro population changes in the United States and are not being 
considered in this work. The U.S. Bureau of the Census defines "migrants"! 
as persons changing their residence from one county to another during a set 
period of time. Persons making "interstate'’ or ''interregional'' movements 
are referred to as ''in-migrants" or 'out-migrants'', depending on their 
direction with respect to the state or region cited. The difference between 
the number of in-migrants and out-migrants within a period is the "' 
migration" of that area. 


net 


; The basic geographical units used in the study are the city, the states as 
of 1950, and the divisional and regional combinations of states. Censuses up 
to 1940 designated three regions: North, South, and West. Some reports of 
the 1940 census and all later works divided the North into two regions: 
Northeast and North Central. Both the three and four unit definitions are used 
in this text. Cities have been selected as the primary local units due to the 
wealth of data available on them and the relative consistency of their geo- 
graphical boundaries during the period of this study. Counties are adminis- 
trative areas, their boundaries often bearing no relationship to areas of 
residence, and population data on them is neither as extensive as that for 
cities nor is it necessarily applicable to an urban designation. Standard 
metropolitan areas before 1950 had various definitions, making data based on 
them in different censuses difficult to compare with accuracy. Some refer- 
ence will be made to urbanized areas and economic subregions in 1950, but 
neither unit had a widely-used equivalent in earlier decades. 


Types of residential areas are as important as geographical location in 
analyzing internal migration, and there are important differences between 
some censuses on their definitions. ''Urban' areas were defined by all 
cenduses through 1940 as incorporated places of 2500 inhabitants or more. 
“In 1950 this definition was expanded to include the densely settled ''urban 
fringes'' around cities of 50,000 or more, whether incorporated or not, and 


unincorporated places of at least 2500 inhabitants outside such urban fringes. 
This change of definition increased the urban population of the United States 
in 1950 by 8.5 percent over what it would have been under the 1940 definition 
and reduced the rural population by 12.2 percent. Therefore, urban-rural 
figures for 1950 are not directly comparable with those of earlier decades, 
and all of the proportionate population increases in urban areas in 1950 can- 
not be attributed to rural out-migration. 


"Rural'' population includes all persons who live outside of urban areas. 
'Rural-farm'" designates all persons living on farms in non-urban areas, 
without regard for their occupation. This term must not be confused with 
"farm operators’, an occupational classification referring to management 
of agricultural production and including only a small proportion of the in- 
habitants of rural-farm areas. ''Rural-nonfarm" population includes all 
persons living outside urban areas who do not live on farms. Through 1940 
its largest component was residents of suburban areas, but in 1950 most 
suburbs were designated as urban, and rural-nonfarm was limited to more 
isolated villages and towns under 2500 inhabitants, as well as individual 


houses in rural regions which are not farms. 


The racial designations used in this work are those commonly accepted 
in public parlance -- ''Negro” or 'black'', and ''white'’. The Census defini- 
tion of Negro includes persons of mixed white and Negro, and Indian and 
Negro ancestry unless they are definitely accepted by their community as 
other than Negro. Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and other Asiatic groups are 
classified as "other races''. Much of the data in censuses after 1930 aban- 
doned this racial classification for a simple twofold color separation of 
'whites!' and ''nonwhites''. In most Southern and Northern states the terms 
nonwhite or ''colored'' and Negro can be assumed to be approximately equiva- 
lent, as Negroes made up at least 98 percent of the nonwhites in these regions 
in 1940 save in Oklahoma. In Western states, however, Orientals and Indians 
composed a substantial proportion of the nonwhites. Therefore, statistics 
on nonwhite migrants from Oklahoma or Western states must be viewed as 
definite over-enumerations of Negroes. 


I could not conclude this preface.without acknowledging my great debt 
to those who have helped make this dissertation possible. To many librarians 
and staffs I owe an immeasurable amount of gratitude for their efforts in 
making materials available when they had them and for suggesting other 
possible sources of information which was not at their dispo sal. I wish to 
thank those at the National Archives for their patient help in guiding a neophyte 
researcher through the labyrinth of government agency reports during the 
1940's, and the personnel of the Government Publications Room of this 
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university for aid in procuring census works. I am also indebted to the 
Urban League of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles County Conference on Human 
Relations, the Welfare Planning Council, and several other agencies and 
individuals in social work or in the Negro community of Los Angeles for their 
enthusiastic assistance during my first months of research. 


Space does not permit the naming of all individuals who have helped me 
in special problems. However, I do wish to acknowledge the aid of 
Mr. Arna Bontemps, Librarian of Fisk University, in my study of the condi- 
tions of Negroes in the South; of Dr. C. Wilson Record, formerly of 
Sacramento State College, in obtaining material on Negro job opportunities 
and labor standards in California; and of Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass for making 
available to me her personal collection of the California Eagle. To my mentor, 
Dr. Theodore Saloutos, I am grateful for invaluable aid in writing this work. 
A fellowship from the Social Science Research Council enabled me to do 
nation-wide research on the causes of interregional migration and to write 
the greater portion of this dissertation; the encouragement of my colleagues 
at Orange County State College has been most helpful in completing it. 
Lastly, and most of all, I wish to acknowledge the indispensible aid of my 
wife, Shirley, in sharing both the labor and the hardships of this work. To 
her this dissertation is dedicated. 


CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUND OF NEGRO INTERNAL MIGRATION, 1870 TO 1930 


The movement of people within the borders of the United States from 
one city, state, or region to another antedates the European colonization of 
North America. But the participation of a substantial number of Negroes 
in such internal migration has occurred only within the last century, mainly 
within the last fifty years. Prior to 1865 most Negroes were slaves. Their 
movement in a generally southwestward direction was a consequence of such 
a migration by their owners rather than a willful shift of their own. The 
territory within which slave owners could move was restricted by government 
action after 1820, thus confining most Negroes within one section of the 
nation. The ''Underground Railroad" had neither the volume nor the character 
: of an internal migration. Only a limited number of slaves left the South by 
Eb this means, and many of them continued through the Northern States into 
Canada, making their flight more of an emigration than an internal migration. 


The emancipation of Negroes instigated their first prominent movement 
during the early years of the Reconstruction era. Groups of freed slaves 
left their plantations and wandered about the South. Many of them moved to 
nearby cities or army camps where they lingered for months, often evading 
employment and waiting for the federal government to furnish them with 


"forty acres anda eule®,* However, as Henderson Donald explains, this 
movement cannot properly be called a migration: 


The early movement of the Negro .... involved a temporary 
instead of a permanent change of residence. It was not preceded 
by a deliberate comparison of home conditions with those of 
other places.... the first movement.... was aimless 
wandering from place to place, a means to test their freedom. 


This ''Reconstruction migration" diminished after several months and caused 
no significant net shift of Negroes within or out of the South. Most of them had 
remained on or returned to farms, aften to their former plantations. There- 
fore, this study of the background of Negro internal migration will commence 
oa in 1870, the first census year in which all blacks were free from slavery and . 
ae relatively settled after their immediate post- emancipation wanderings. 
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The movement of the Negro population both within and between regions 
from 1870 to 1930 can be separated into two periods, Until the First World 
War blacks were distinctly less mobile than other groups and took a propor- 


tionately insignificant part in the major populat 
United States. The onset of that conflict and th 


ion movements within the 
e consequent expansion of 


employment opportunities for Negroes outside the South attracted a mass 
migration from that region, which continued through the 1920's. During the 


period 1870 to 1910 most Negroes remained in 


the South. Those who moved 


out laid routes for later mass migrations, but their number was too small 
to cause any significant redistribution of their population within the United 


States or the noticeable development of a Negro element in the West. 


3 


The continued residence of 90 percent of the nation's Negroes in the 


| South up to 1910 was not an accurate reflection 


of the conditions under which 


they lived in that region. Most Negroes continued to work as agricultural 
laborers after their emancipation, with their economic status little improved 
over that of slavery. Only a small proportion was able to acquire its own 
land, and the federal government gave little assistance. The Freedmen's 
Bureau passed out a few homesteads, but its authority was contracted in 
1866, and no other agency was set up to carry out the government's wartime 
promise of farms for freedmen. Most plantation owners had their lands 
restored to them, and Negroes generally lacked the cash to buy those that 
were put up for sale. Their right to own or lease land was restricted in 


several of the ''Black Codes'' drawn up in 1865, and while they were repealed 


Negroes continued to have difficulty in buying land. These conditions left 
most freedmen with no alternative but to return to work for their masters in 


some form of tenancy, usually sharecropping. 


Once placed in a tenant status most Negroes found it impossible to escape, 


and they carried ona marginal existence well into the twentieth century. 


They pledged part of their crop to landlords in 


Much of the remainder was taken in payment for supplies and food which were 


return for the use of the land. 


furnished at exorbitent prices and interest rates. Many tenants were kept 


in perpetual debt by this system, and lien laws reduced many Negro croppers 


to peonage by requiring them to remain with th 


eir landlords until they had 


worked off their debts. > Even frugal and efficient sharecroppers had diffi- 
culty advancing out of this system, for white landowners would sell land only 


to ''good'' Negroes who "knew their place’, and then usually the poorer lands. 


After 1900 the number of black farmers who owned land steadily decreased, 


and in 1910 over 75 percent of them in the Sout 


42 percent sharecroppers. 


h were tenants and nearly 
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Negroes found only limited areas of employment outside agriculture in 
the South. The region had little manufacturing industry in the decades im- 
mediately following the Civil War, and the employment of blacks as artisans 
was restricted by the refusal of Southern craft unions to admit them as mem- 
bers or apprentices. In some areas they were hired for heavy unskilled 
labor, particularly in coal mines and iron and steel mills. A larger number 
gained employment in service jobs, in some of which they had a virtual 


monopoly. 7 But in both urban and rural areas the economic status of most 
blacks in the South remained very low throughout this period, and their 
ability to improve it through social or political pressure diminished toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. 


The political and legal rights of Negroes became increasingly restricted 
after 1890. Many continued to vote until that time, and some Conservative 
governments appointed a substantial number of them to lesser offices. 
Similarly, segregation statutes were not enacted by a majority of Southern 
states until the 1890's, although in many cases segregation had been adopted 
earlier by custom, That decade saw the beginning of a mass disfranchise- 
ment and segregation of Negroes which was completed throughout the South 
by 1910. Disfranchisement was encouraged by Northern abandonment of the 
cause of the Negro and a strict interpretation of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 


Amendments by the Supreme Court. 8 The rise of Populism heightened ex- 
treme racism both by its early platform calling tor a biracial stand of the 
lower classes and by its threat of splitting the white vote and bringing a 
resurgence of Negro political power. These developments led to a union of 
Populists and Conservatives after 1896 in a white supremacy campaign, 
establishing strict literacy tests, property qualifications, and white primar- 


ies that disfranchised most blacks in the South between 1890 and 1910. 7 A 
similar wave of segregation laws was passed during this period. By 1910 
Negroes were excluded from most restaurants, hotels, parks, and places of 
amusement in the South, and were strictly segregated on common Carriere, 


in areas of residence, and in virtually all public facilities. 


The disfranchisement and segregation of the Negro was accompanied by 
a wave of terrorism. ''Red Shirts'’ resumed Ku Klux Klan "night riding", 
and the number of lynchings mounted through the 1890's, becoming more 
concentrated on the Southern Negro. From 1887 to 1896, 1,035 blacks were 


lynched in the South, and 884 more in the following decade. 1l this increase 
in atrocities aroused little sense of public shame among Southern whites, as 
the historian Carter Woodson bitterly observed: 


These crimes of white men (lynching, etc.) were at first kept 

secret but during the last two generations the culprits have 

become known as heroes, so popular has it been to murder 

Negroes. It has often been discovered also that officers of 

these communities take part in these crimes and the worst 

of all is that politicians like Tillman, Blease and Vardeman 

glory in recounting the noble deeds of those who deserve so 

well of their countrymen for making the soil red with the 

Negroes' blood.... 
Negro education was also attacked in this period, and disproportionate amounts 
of the funds appropriated were given to white schools while blacks often could 
obtain only limited training fitting them for genial tasks. 13 

Despite the many conditions encouraging out-migration, prior to 1915 
the interregional movement of Negroes was quite limited in volume. The 
largest number of migrants remained within the South. Some blacks joined 

| the general movement to new lands in Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma at the 
| close of the nineteenth century. A substantial number also moved to Southern 

cities in the Piedmont region following the opening of coal mines and steel 
mills. Proportionately, however, they took only a small part in these move- 
ments. The percentage of Negroes in the West South Central States declined 


between 1870 and 1910, and they did not match Southern whites or the popu- 


lation of other regions in urbanization. 14 The majority of them remained in 
agriculture. Many sharecroppers moved from one plantation or farm to 
another at the end of each cotton harvest, but they effected no not interre- 
gional shift of the Negro population, and the proportion of it living in the 
South decreased only 1.6 percent between 1870 and 1910. 
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During these years there was some movement by Negroes from the 
South, but it had neither the volume nor the characteristics of a mass migra- 
tion. ‘The number of blacks in the North grew from 453, 818 in 1870 to over 
one million by 1910, when it comprised 10.5 percent of their population in 
the United States. But inno decade did the net influx reach 200,000, and in 


1910 89 percent of the nation's Negroes still resided in the South. 15 Most 
blacks leaving the South went to the Middle Atlantic and East North Central 
States, particularly to large industrial cities which already had substantial 
Negro populations. There was very little increase in their number west of 
the Mississippi River. Negroes were conspicuous by their absence from the 
settlement of the Great Plains and the West. In 1870 the West and West North 
Central States, excluding Missouri, contained 30, 893 blacks. By 1910 the 
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a number had risen to only 135, 872, 1.4 percent of their national population. 16 
Such a limited growth indicates the lack of any substantial or continuing 
movement of blacks to the last frontiers. Their migration from the South 
was also limited geographically and socially. Most migrants came from the 
Upper South and border states; the movement did not reach the larger masses 
in the Black Belt. It also largely bypassed unskilled workers and share- 
croppers, as the largest number of migrants before 1915 were skilled | 


workers, with a smaller number of highly educated Negroes. ve 


Ignorance of the ways of living in other regions and attachment to the 
society and culture of the South were important deterrents to extensive Negro 
migration until World War One. Most Negroes had no experience with 
voluntary migration to another region and were poorly prepared for living 
outside the South in the decades following the Civil War. As slaves the 
majority had been trained only in agriculture and in crops peculiar to the 
South, a training which was of little use in industry or the larger-scale 
farming of the North and West. Ex-slaves and many of the generation follow- 
ing them accepted small-scale farming or service jobs and residence in the 
South as part of their culture, as the only jobs for which they were fitted and 
the one region in which they felt secure. 


This attitude was supported by the most outstanding Negro leaders in the 


. a nineteenth century, Frederick Douglass and Booker T. Washington. Washington 
Ke 3 argued that by diligently working on farms and in trades blacks would contri- 

i. a bute to the prosperity of the South and eventually be accorded their political 

2 3 | rights. =e Douglass opposed migration from Southern persecution as ''an 

2 : | abandonment of the great and paramount principle of protection to person 

be 4 and property in every State of the Union." Sucha flight might cause perse- 


cution to spread to all states and leave Negroes no place to which they could 
migrate. He also believed that blacks could best exercise economic and 
political pressure by remaining concentrated in the South and feared that they 
were too inured to the ''careless and improvident habits" of that region to 


compete successfully elsewhere. 19 The lethargic attachment of blacks to 
the South and the views of their leaders were supported by many conditions 
in the North which until the First World War made the opportunities for 
Negroes very uncertain. 


All the sections of the nation reflected a growing attitude of prejudice 
against Negroes in the closing decades of the nineteenth century. The popu- 
larity of Southern oriented writers like Thomas Nelson Page and 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. led to a widespread view of the Negro as lazy, irresponsi- 
ble, criminal, and inferior. The ethnocentric ideas of Social Darwinists 


nl 
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furthered the belief that other races were inherently inferior to the Anglo- 
Saxon and incapable of sharing the same responsibilities or positions. 
Northern and Western newspapers largely ignored Southern disfranchisement 
and persecution of Negroes and sometimes sympathized with lynchings or 


a ,; 20 be 
discriminatory actions. This intellectual atmosphere was reflected in 


separate and inferior schools for Negroes in some cities, their exclusion 


from better housing districts and many areas of employment, and opposition 
to any large-scale in-migration. Senator Daniel W. Voorhees of Indiana in 


1879 expressed the view as follows: 


I say for Indiana that. ... We will accept everybody...-. 
black, or white, or red, who comes there in the natural and 
legitimate order of things; but we no more want this popula- 
tion colonized upon uS ..--- than the people of California 
want the Chinese landed upon them through organized societies 
of emigration.... nothing could be more fruitful of evil to 
the well-behaved and decent colored population of Indiana 

than this so-called exodus of this kind of population from 


the South. al 


This prejudice was most noticeable in rural areas and small towns, many of 
which refused to let Negroes settle or put great pressure On them to leave, 
causing most migrants to bypass them and move to larger cities in the North 


and West. 22 


The greatest retarding factor to a mass movement of Negroes from the 
South was the lack of economic opportunities in the North and West. Most 
blacks in these regions were unable to obtain industrial jobs or skilled trade 
work and were restricted to lower paying positions in service occupations or 
menial labor. The managers of industries, labor unions, and immigrants 
all played a part in the limitation of Negro employment. Factory management 
employed few blacks as long as other sources of low wage labor were avail- 
able. The Negroes who did secure industrial jobs were hired chiefly for 
unskilled work or for strike-breaking. Their willingness to replace striking 
workers was both a result of and a spur to a growing animosity of trade unions 


toward Negro wearers.” Trade unions began refusing to admit them shortly 
after the Civil War, and several crafts placed them in separate locals. 
Neither the National Labor Union nor the American Federation of Labor 
opposed such practices, and the autonomous status of member unions in both 
organizations left them free to pursue discriminatory membership policies. 


By the turn of the century blacks were denied membership or were segregated 
in mostA.F. of L. unions. As these unions rose in strength Negroes became 


increasingly excluded from skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 24 The nature of 

jobs offered them and the discrimination of trade unions caused many of the 
better trained and educated blacks in the South, uncertain of their prospects 
for a respectable job outside that region, to be unwilling to risk their status 


; 2 
through migration. ° However, the greatest obstacle to a large number of 
Negroes securing employment in the North and West was the competition of 
foreign immigrants. 


Except for the depression years of the 1890's the number of foreigners 
entering the United States steadily increased through 1910. They afforded a 
continuous supply of low-wage common laborers which left little room for [ 
Negroes in the only areas of industrial employment for which most of them 
were suited. Iron and steel plants in 1910 employed only 15,060 Negroes as 
laborers and operatives, about 5 percent of the laborers in the industry. In 
no state outside the South did blacks compose more than 2.7 percent of the 
laborers in this industry, as most of the low wage workers were immigrants. 
The sharp decline in foreign immigration after 1914 led to many unskilled 
jobs being opened to Negroes. By 1920, 47”, 898 were employed in iron and 
steel plants, 13.6 percent of the laborers in the industry. In several Northern 


states they composed more than 10 percent of the iron and steel workers. 26 
When such economic opportunities were opened by the decline of immigration 
none of the other factors that had deterred Negro migration could prevent an 
exodus from the South to Northern cities which far surpassed that of any 
decade prior to 1910. 


The movement of Negroes west of the Mississippi River was discouraged 
by conditions similar to those they met in the North. Prior to their emanci- # 
pation from slavery very few Negroes entered the West North Central States 
or the West, and these few were mostly house or personal servants. Free 
Negroes who might have participated in exploration and settlement were 
prohibited from entering several non-slave states in these sections by 


——a 


ordinances which were enforced until the end of the Civil War. During the 
period 1870 to 1910 Negro migration to the West and West North Central States 
was limited to single persons or families occasionally entering that region 
except for one significant migration to Kansas. 


The Kansas migration of 1879 was instigated by a crisis in the civil and 
economic conditions of Negroes in the lower Mississippi Valley. The restor- 
ation of white supremacy had restricted their civil rights and legal status, 
and most of them were kept in perpetual poverty as sharecroppers. These 
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conditions were exacerbated by an agricultural depression in this area in 

1878 and 1879. The discontent raised by these developments led thousands 

of Negroes to turn to a group of leaders who proposed a mass exodus to the 
Midwest. The most prominent of these leaders was Moses 'Pap'' Singleton, 

who had been trying to organize a large migration out of the South since ; 
1869, and Henry Adams, who had prepared thousands in Louisiana for a 


mass movement to Kansas. 28 


The migration was small and short-lived compared to the dreams of its 
organizers. The first group of migrants entered Kansas in the spring of 
1879 and encountered severe cold weather, many suffering from disease or 
the lack of food and clothing. Although some efforts were made in Kansas 
to aid them many Negroes were discouraged by their suffering and returned 
to the South at the earliest opportunity. Their experience led thousands who 
had organized to move to abandon their plans, and the exodus died out 


coeliy. In its brief career it brought Kansas the largest influx of Negroes 
of any decade in its history, their net in-migration for 1870 to 1880 being 


estimated as 14, 700. se However, the trend did not continue. Negro migra- 
tion declined until the 1890's when the obstacles to their migration into the 
Great Plains. The climate was more severe than that to which they had been 
accustomed. The lack of manufacturing industries and the concentration on 
corn and wheat farming presented few job opportunities for unskilled labor. 
Few Negroes could afford the cost of setting up a farm, and those who could 


often met hostility from other residents. 31 All these factors were equally 


deterring to Negro migration to the Mountain and Pacific States. 


Negro migration to those states was even more limited than to the West 
North Central Division in the period up to 1910. The only state which received 
a substantial number of blacks was California. A few entered that state in the 
late eighteenth century, taking part in the establishment of Los Angeles. Of 
the forty-four settlers that founded this city on September 4, 1781, two were 
Negroes and twenty-eight of mulatto ancestry. However, both of the Negroes 
were expelled from the pueblo, and the traces of Negro ancestry in the re- 
maining settlers were gradually lost. There are only a few records of blacks 
visiting California during the remainder of the period prior to its cession to 


the United States. 32 Their migration to that state during the Gold Rush was 
limited by the slave status of most of them and by the distance of the move- 
ment. Some owners of slaves moved to Southern California and retained them 
until the close of the Civil War. But their extensive import was discouraged 
after 1849 by the state constitution which prohibited involuntary servitude and 
by an 1852 state fugitive slave law predominantly aimed at getting slaveholders 


to leave California. 


: The entry of free Negrces into California was equally discouraged until 
the end of the Civil War. The state constitutional convention seriously de- 
bated extending the prohibition of slaves to all colored persons. This pro- 

vision was finally defeated, but it reflects the widespread suspicion of and 

dislike for Negroes which was manifest in the denial tothem of important 

“civil rights including the right of testimony, franchise, and ownership of 

4 © land under state Homestead Acts. The denial of these rights deprived Negro 

a ™ settlers of an important opportunity to acquire land and left them no means 


4 - of defending their claims if others tried to expropriate them. 34 The great 

s - distance of California from other settled areas and the cost of transportation 
to that state further precluded many blacks moving there during the Gold Rush, 
and the state contained only 972 free Negroes in 1850. By 1870 there were 


4,272 Negroes in California, . 8 percent of the total population. 35 


Negro migration to California remained very small between 1870 and 1910, 
but it underwent a significant change in its area of concentration. The majority 
of migrants up to 1880 settled in the gold mining areas in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, Sacramento, and San Francisco. In that year Los Angeles had 
less than 200 Negroes. After 1880 the completion of the Santa Fe Railroad to 
Los Angeles and the land boom of 1887 promoted a rapid population growth 
- in Southern California, and Los Angeles became an increasingly important 
- destination of migrants, particularly of Negroes, while in most other parts 
~ == of the state the black population remained relatively fixed. By 1900 Los Angeles 
had passed San Francisco as the leading center of blacks in the West, although 


considerably behind it in total population. he In 1910 the County of Los Angeles 
contained 43.4 percent of California's Negroes, while the city had over four 
times as many of them as any other city in the West. The total population of 


a = Los Angeles increased at an equal rate, however, and through 1910 Negroes 
£ composed only a small proportion of it. 37 Thus, California and Los Angeles 
* a were at once centers of Negro population in the West yet very insignificant 
.. 3 both in the proportion of blacks in their total population and as an area of 
: their residence. 
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TABLE I 

NEGRO POPULATIONS OF UNITED STATES, WEST, CALIFORNM 

AND LOS ANGELES AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATIONS, 
1870 - 1910 

Area 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 


Negro Population 


Me Os 4,880,009 6,580, 793 7,488, 676 8,833,994 9, 827, 763 
West 6, 380 11, 852 271,081 30,254 50, 662 
Calif. 4,272 6,018 11, 322 11,045 21,645 
L. A. Co. 134 188 I, eit 2,841 9,424 
lis A 93 102 1,258 2,431 7, 599 


Percentage of Population Negro 


LU, S. 1Z.f 13,1 tt. lL. 6 10.7 
West 0.6 0. 7 0.9 0.7 0.7 
Calif. 0.8 0.7 0.49 ad 0.9 
L. A. Co. 0.9 0.6 Pe iy Ll. 
lis. As 1.6 0.9 4.8 ba t Ln % 


Negro Population, 1790 - 1915, pp. 33, 43, 46, 51, 767, 800; U.5. 
Census Office, Population of the United States at the Tenth Census 
(June 1, 1880) (Washington, 1883), pp. 383, 416; Eleventh Census, 
Population, PartI, p. 404; Twelfth Census, Population, PartlI, p. 531. 
Total Negro population ofthe United States in 1880 and 1880 and 1890 


omits Indian Territor (Oklahoma). 


The paucity of Negro migration to California and the West between 1870 
and 1910 was in parta reflection of the low mobility of blacks throughout the 
nation during this period. The cost of moving so far from the South was more 
than most could afford. The distance of California from other large areas 
of Negro settlement also dissuaded many from moving there. Negroes leav- 
ing the South have seldom chosen non-urban destinations or preferred newly- 
developed areas, and most of the West held opportunities primarily for rural 
pioneers until the close of the nineteenth century. Negroes continued to meet 


10 


discriminations, suchas exclusion from San Francisco street cars during 


the 1870's. i The discriminations and demonstrations against Chinese during 
that decade may also have frightened some potential migrants. 


The majority of black migrants were unskilled laborers, and California 
had an abundant supply of such workers until World War One. Chinese 
laborers initially entered California to work in the gold fields during the 
1850's and thousands were subsequently brought in to build the Central 
Pacific Railroad. As the state became increasingly an agricultural area, 
they took over most farm labor jobs. The banning of the immigration of 
Chinese laborers in 1882 created a shortage of workers by the end of the 
decade, and in 1888 the California Cotton Growers and Manufacturers 
Association imported Southern Negroes to its farms near Bakersfield. Most 
of the blacks soon migrated to urban occupations and residences, however, 
discouraging further importations of Negro workers and postponing the de- 
velopment of cotton growing in California several decades. Farm labor 
needs were adequately fulfilled by unemployed urban workers during the 
depression of the 1890's and then by Japanese immigrants up to the First 


World War. #9 During the early decades of agricultural expansion in California 
Negroes never gained an important position and in 1910 had only a few repre- 
sentatives among California's farmers. No precedent was established for 
Negro migration to rural areas in the state, and after 1910 blacks continued 


to avoid these sections in spite of pleas and attractive promises. ™” The 
chief nucleus around which migrants of later decades clustered remained a 
few large urban centers, particularly Los Angeles. 


The volume and importance of Negro internal migration underwent a 
great change in the period 1910 to 1930. During this period the mobility of 
blacks equalled that of other elements of the population, and their migration 
out of the South attained the extent of a mass exodus. Between 1910 and 1920 
the estimated net migration of Negroes from the South was 454,000; during the 


1920's it was 749, 000. *+ The out-migration in both decades far exceeded that 
of any previous ones and caused a significant geographical redistribution of 
the Negro population. Containing 89 percent of it in 1910 the South had only 


78.7 percent by 1930. om Unlike earlier decades a significant number of 

blacks were drawn from states in the Lower South. The greatest out-migration 
during the first decade came from Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, and ~“ 
Alabama. In the 1920's the largest net loss was borne by the South Atlantic 


States, especially Georgia and South Carolina. 43 Where earlier migrations 
had contained few blacks in the lowest economic brackets and from rural 
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areas the movement after 1915 attracted a large number of unskilled urban 
workers and farmers. 


The vast majority of Negroes leaving the South between 1910 and 1930 
followed the channels laid in earlier decades by moving to the North. Most 
Northern migrants settled in the band of ‘ndustrial states from New York to 
Illinois; New England and states in the West North Central division received 
only a small number of inmigrants. The movement of blacks to the North | 
between 1915 and 1929 has been aptly termed the ''Great Migration” in that 
it was amass population shift which was a distinctly Negro migration rather 
than a small part of a general population movement. Due largely to migration 
the number of blacks in the North increased 1, 381, 545 between 1910 and 
1930 - two-thirds of the national Negro population growth - and the proportion 


of the nations blacks in that region nearly doubled. am By comparison with 
the North the West received only a small trickle of Negroes between 1910 
and 1930. They came as individuals in a general population movement and 
cannot be considered part of the "Great Migration’. The small volume of 
Negro influx together with low birth rates in many states of the West limited 
their population ‘nereases in that region to 69,685, and the West made no 
substantial gain in the proportion of the nation's blacks it contained up to 


- 
1930. . 


The ''Great Migration’ was unlike some earlier movements in that it was 
4 mass migration of common citizens without any leader or prearranged 
plans. While outside stimuli were responsible for the first migration of 
blacks to the North in 1915 and 1916, once news of this limited movement 
circulated the desire to move to the North spread over the South like a fever. 
Such a mass migration could not have occurred so spontaneously without 
leadership if there had not been deep-rooted feelings of dis satisfaction among 
many Negroes in the South. This discontent grew out of their low economic 
condition and the increase of violence, segregation, and disfranchisement 
after 1890 and was heightened by depression and lack of job opportunities for 


several years after 1913. 


Southern cotton farming was particularly plagued during the First World 
|War, and Negro out-migration was most conspicuous from depressed rural 
areas. The decline of the foreign market following the outbreak of the First 
World War produced 2 brief but sharp economic crisis, and the price of 
cotton dropped to 7. 35 cents a pound in 1914, In the following year the boll 
weevil appeared throughout the lower South and ruined much of the crop. 
Floods in the Mississippi Delta in 1916 caused further destruction of cotton 
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lands and made that area one of the leading sources of Negro out-migration 


during the First World War. - The effects of these cotton catastrophes were 
especially severe on Negro farm operators, since over 75 percent of them 
living in the South were in tenancy in 1910. Some landloards were unable to 
advance provisions to their tenants and had to evict them. Others either 
abandoned farming altogether or changed from cotton to corn or cattle, in 
either case greatly reducing the jobs available for tenant farmers. The 
resultant dismissal of thousands of tenants caused repercussions in rural 
towns and villages by throwing additional labor on an already surplus market, 
reducing wages, and increasing the number of unemployed. In the most de- 
pressed areas many landloard advised their tenants to move away from the 


farms to cities or to other regions. 


Such conditions caused an out-migration of Negroes from Southern rural 
regions so extensive that their population in these areas declined 188,710 


between 1910 and 1920. = Considering the high birth rate among rural 
families an out-migration of much greater magnitude must have occurred to 
produce such an absolute decline, The rural exodus of entire families was 
largely confined to depressed areas, especially exhausted soil districts in 
the Piedmont Belt and the flooded and weevil-infested Mississippi Delta. In 
areas where agriculture prospered during the First World War, such as the 
tobacco-growing sections of North Carolina, the Negro population 


increased. “7 From all parts of the South some members of Negro farm 
families moved to towns, cities, or other regions while the rest of the 

family remained to continue working the land. This is one reason the number 
of Negro farm operators increased in the South as a whole, 1910 to 1920, 


despite the decrease in rural population. 


A large rural out-migration occurred among Southern whites as wellas 
Negroes, but it was not as much of an interregional movement. The large 
number of whites who left rural residences during the decade of World War 
One went mostly to urban areas within the South. But these cities offered 
little relief to Negroes during 1915 and 1916. The depression and surplus 
of unskilled labor left few jobs for them. Many fields of skilled work were 
closed to them, and throughout the period 1910 to 1930 they were employed 
mainly in service or common labor jobs. This was most evident in the 
rising cotton textile industry, where a strict race-caste policy determined 
job opportunities. ''Negroes were denied employment in all but the menial 


jobs, such as outside labor, cleaning and sweeping, or the hot, dirty, heavy 
Bl 
1 


work in the picking room.... They received very poor pay for such work, 
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common and domestic laborers earning an average daily wage of $1.00 to 


$1.50 during the 1910's. Re Such low wages and the lack of jobs led many 
blacks to look to other regions for better economic conditions. 


Social, political, and legal discriminations augmented the desire of 
many Negroes to leave the South. They were given harsh penalties for petty 
crimes against whites, while whites were often acquitted for crimes against 
them. Widespread incarceration of blacks for petty offenses was encouraged 
in rural areas by the fee system. Sheriffs received set fees to provide for 
each prisoner, and Negroes were often fed on only part of this sum, the 
officers keeping the difference for themselves. The number of lynchings 
declined after 1906, but in the decade before the ''Great Migration'' 608 were 


recorded, and Negroes had little protection in many areas of the Deep South. aa 


The effect of such legal discrimination upon Negro migration was demonstrated 
in Houston, Texas during the late summer of 1917, where Negro troops com- 
ing to the rescue of one of their group who was beaten by police exchanged 
shots with the law officers. All soldiers engaging in this riot were hanged, 


and the atmosphere of insecurity that surrounded the city's Negroes after 


this incident led an estimated 1, 750 to leave the area within a month. a 


While Southern conditions in the early years of the First World War were 
increasing pressure to push Negroes out of the region, the outbreak of that 
conflict in Europe was causing notable changes in Northern industrial centers 
that opened many new employment opportunities for Negroes and attracted 
them to Northern cities. The war virtually halted European immigration to 
the United States. In 1914, 1,218, 480 immigrants had entered the country. 

In 1915 the number fell to 326,700, and it steadily declined to 110,618 in 


1918. Many immigrants from belligerent countries living in the United States | 
at the outbreak of the war returned to their native lands. The tremendous drop ‘ 
in the number of immigrants shut off the leading supply of unskilled workers 
for Northern factories just as military production brought on a period of 
great industrial growth. The decline of foreign immigration and the move- 
ment of workers to more skilled positions caused a growing shortage of 
common labor. Therefore, some industries abandoned their former reluc- 
tance to hire Negroes and sent labor agents through the South to attract them 


to the North. 56 


These labor agents first recruited Negro workers in 1915, but the small 
number who moved North in that year did not constitute a migration. The 
first extensive movement came in 1916 when Pennsylvania railroads and 
steel mills sent agents into Georgia and Florida. The bright picture they 
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painted of high wages and better living conditions in the North and their offer 
of free transportation elicited an enthusiastic response. News of the jobs 
and higher wages available in the North spread rapidly. By the end of 1916 
Negroes from all parts of the South were abandoning their jobs, homes, and 


posses sions and joining a frenzied migration to Northern cities. This 
movement steadily increased through 1917, as the entrance of the United 
States into the war further expanded the need for industrial labor. The great 
wave continued throughout the war, not declining significantly until 1919. 


Once the migration was started several factors stimulated its growth. 
The bright pictures of wages and living conditions painted by labor agents 
were corroborated by Northern Negro newspapers. Led by the Chicago 
Defender they distributed their issues widely through the South and contrasted 
the miserable conditions and lack of opportunity for Negroes in that region 
with the better housing, equal education, fairer justice, and higher wages of 
the North. The Defender went beyond this to portray themigration as a 
religious movement, urging all Negroes to join the ''F light out of Egypt'' and 
fixing definite dates for moving. Letters from friends and relatives who had 


moved to the North, describing the opportunities and freedom, also persuaded 
58 


many Negroes to migrate, especially when money was enclosed in them. 


As the ''Great Migration" grew it met rising opposition from many 
residents of Northern cities. Migrants were generally uneducated and 
ignorant of Northern mores, and their seemingly vulgar habits reenforced 
the sterotypes of blacks as inferior and undesirable held by large numbers 
of white residents. Many Northerners agreed with one New England newspaper 
that, 


the North has been strong for the negro sic considered asa 
political entity, but our communities are manifestly not desirous 
of supplying a field for him to expand and adapt himself to the 
social structure.... 29 


Long-time Negro residents also disliked the migration. As long as their 
population had been small and increasing slowly their status had been relatively 
high and race relations fairly good. The wartime influx absorbed the long- 
time Negro residents into the mass of migrants, lowered their status, and 
subjected them to the violent reactions and increased discrimination which 


the ''Great Migration" entailed. 60 This reaction was strongest after 1918, 
when the return of veterans and a postwar recession reduced employment 
and made the Negro migrants additional competition rather than a necessary 
labor supply. 
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Northern opposition to the "Great Migration’ was most frequently ex- 
pressed in organized efforts to bar Negroes from entry into white neighbor- 
hoods and to confine them to tightly segregated communities. Properly 
owners! associations were set up to block the expansion of Negro residence, 


61 ; ial 

sometimes resorting to bombing. Such organized opposition and the con- 

| tinuing influx of migrants made Negro sections increasingly congested, 

F especially after 1916. Forrester B. Washington described the crowded state 


of Negro housing in Detroit in 1919: 


There is not a single vacant house or tenement in the several 
Negro sections of this city. The majority of Negroes are 
living under such crowded conditions that three or four 
families in an apartment is the rule rather than the exception. 
Seventy-five percent of the Negro homes have so many lodgers 
that they are really hotels. Stables, garages and callers 
have been converted into homes for Negroes. The pool- 

| rooms and gambling clubs are beginning to charge for the 

} privilege of sleeping on pool-room tables overnight. 

i 

| 

| 


ee 


The description would fit most Northern cities receiving a large migration 


of blacks during the war. 


| \ Opposition to the "Great Migration’ came to a peak ina series of race 

| Iriots in Northern cities at the end of the decade. One of the most serious 

| riots occurred in East St. Louis, Illinois, in July, 1917, stemming from 
the importation of blacks to break a strike of aluminum workers and from 
the extreme congestion of Negro housing. White mobs beat up scores of 
blacks and burned many of their homes. Labor riots also occurred in 1917 


I sn New York City, and the following year in Philadelphia. 63 The nation 

underwent a wave of racial violence in 1919, 38 riots taking place. The most 
severe were in Washington, D.C., Knoxville, and Chicago. The last riot was 
the result of many months of rising race tension, and scores of persons were 
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Vi killed or wounded besides many homes being damaged. o4 Riots were less 
lf common during the 1920's, but Negroes were increasingly segregated from 
whites in residence and social activities. 


The exodus of unskilled labor came to be equally unpopular among some 
' Southern whites, who tried various measures to halt the flow of Negroes to 
| the North. Southern police arrested or drove out labor agents and used lien 
: laws and vagrancy codes to imprison migrating Negroes. Many newspapers 
urged Negroes to return to the South, stressing their traditional attachment 


to that region and playing up the housing congestion and race riots in the 


North, ? These efforts made little impression on Negroes, and even in the 
week after the great race riot more blacks arrived in Chicago than left. The 
volume of the ''Great Migration" did decline during the years 1919 to 1922, 
but this was due more to a business recession and rising industrial unemploy- 
ment than to a renewed desire among Negroes to live in the South. 


Southern Negroes received few reforms to encourage them to remain in 
that region during the 1920's. The Ku Klux Klan was revived in 1915, and 
through the 1920's it exerted pressure to deny Negroes civil liberties and 
opportunities for economic or social advancement. Blacks lost some jobs in 
Southern cities, and they had no marked improvement in educational facilities 


or voting rights. eo Negro farmers remained in an impoverished condition, 
and an increasing number were reduced to tenancy, which reached an all-time 
peak in this nation during the 1920's. The discouraging agricultural situation 
led to a voluminous out-migration of blacks from farms, the number of oper- 
ators decreasing by 44, 559 and the rural-farm population falling 425, 703 


between 1920 and 1930. This decline was most evident on eroded lands or 
where landowners changed from cotton to other crops. Some sections of 
extensive out-migration during World War One, such as the Mississippi 
delta, had increases in their Negro populations during the 1920's. Only 
a part of the farm exodus was absorbed by country towns, and the number of 


blacks in all rural areas of the South declined 266, 010 during the decade. i 


Therefore it is not susprising that the business revival late in 1922 led 
to a resurgence of the ''Great Migration'' more extensive than that during 
World War One. Like the earlier movement the second phase went mainly 
to the large industrial cities of the Northeast. Comparatively few Negroes 
moved to New England, the West North Central States, or to small cities or 
rural areas in the Northeast. Migrants during the 1920's were attracted 
both by the chance to obtain industrial employment and by the promise of 
higher wages than they could earn in the South. Letters from earlier migrants 


in the North also led many to move. a2 The Immigration Act of 1921 and the 
National Origins Act of 1924 severely restricted foreign immigration, and in 
the second half of the 1920's an annual average of only 152, 324 foreign im- 
migrants from quota countries entered the United States. ” This left Southern 
Negroes a major source of unskilled labor for Northern industry, and they 
took over many positions formerly filled by immigrants in the iron, steel, 
1 ; 

and automobile industries, and in the stock yards. The influx in this second 
Phase was heaviest between 1922 and 1924; in the second half of the decade it 
declined and came to a virtual halt with the onset of the Great Depression. 
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States from the Rocky Mountains west did not have the economic and 
personal "pull! of the Northeast and hence received no share of the ''Great 
Migration" but only occasional migrants composing a tiny fraction of the 
general movement to the West. In most Western states the small Negro 
in-migration of the 1910's was significantly reduced, in several cases re- 
versed, in the following decade. Several thousand Negroes had been imported 
to mining areas of the Mountain States when the Mexican Revolution and 
World War One reduced the foreign sources of cheap labor, but this area of 
employment declined greatly in the 1920's. The lack of industry and the 
depressed condition of wheat and corn farming left no other fields of employ- 
ment to Negroes released from mining jobs, and the Mountain States suffered 
a net out-migration and a decline of 576 in the Negro population from 1920 
to 1930. Washington and Oregon similarly had almost no increase in their 


small colored populations. 


In contrast to other Western states California received a significant 
Negro in-migration during the decades 1910 to 1930, with the influx during 
the 1920's greatly surpassing that of the wartime years. The net in-migration 
of blacks between 1910 and 1920 has been estimated at 16,100, 56.8 percent 
of their net influx to the West. In the following decade it reached 36, 400 
while the rest of the region experienced a net out-migration. The proportion 
of the West's Negroes living in California rose from 43 percent in 1910 to 
over two-thirds by 1930, and that state became the logical center of subse- 


quent migrations of blacks to the West. tt KR majority of Negroes entering 
California during these decades showed an equally significant tendency to 
concentrate in the Los Angeles area. Very few moved to rural sections, and 
by 1930 less than 3,000 were employed in agriculture, mainly as wage 


laborers. Other cities in the state also received few Negroes and fell 
steadily behind Los Angeles whose Negro population increased 31,295, or 
412 percent between 1910 and 1930. Sucha rapid growth caused a mounting 
proportion of the state's blacks to be centered in that city. Containing 

35.6 percent of them in 1910, Los Angeles had 43 percent by 1930, and the 


county contained over 57 percent. ue During the period 1910 to 1930 Negroes 
remained an insignificant minority of the migrants and total population in the 
west, but their migration became increasingly concentrated in one city of 
that region, whose Negro population by 1930 approached that of some termini 
of the ''Great Migration". 


Extensive migration to California and declining movement to other 


Western states were not unique characteristics of Negro migration; they 
were an outstanding feature of total population movement between 1910 and 
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1930. California had the largest net in-migration of any state in both decades, 
estimated at 804,100 in the first and 1,695,200 in the later one. Negroes 


formed an insignificant fraction of the movement in both decades. 76 A large 
majority of the total population influx settled in urban areas, with Los Angeles 
the prime area of concentration. Its total population rose from 319, 198 in 
1910 to 1, 238,048 in 1930, passing San Francisco in 1920 and increasing to 
nearly double that city's population by 1930. The total population never 
‘became as extensively concentrated in Los Angeles as did the Negro, a 
considerable proportion of the total in-migration settling in rural areas, 

other a cities, or suburban districts which were often barred to 


Negroes. But, in general, Negro migrants to the West were following the 
direction of movement of the total population. 


TABLE Il 


NEGRO POPULATIONS OF U.S., WEST, CALIFORNIA, AND 
LOS ANGELES AND PROPORTION TO TOTAL POPULATIONS, 1910 - 30 
: 
Area 1910 1920 1930 
a 2 


Negro Population 


United States 9, 827, 763 10, 463, 131 11, 691, 143 
West 50, 662 78, 591 120, 347 
California 21,645 38, 763 81,048 
Los Angeles County 9,424 18, 738 46,425 
Los Angeles #,299 15,579 38,894 


Percent of Population Negro 


United States 10.7 9.9 9.4 
West 0.7 0.49 a 
California 0.9 1,1 1,4 
Los Angeles County Le 9 Ae 8 2.1 

fas% a | ce 


Los Angeles 


Negroes in the U.S., 1920-32, pp. 5, 9, 13, 15, 55; Negro Population, 
1790-1915, pp. 767, 800; Fifteenth Census, Population, III, Part l, 252; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United States. ... 1920, 


Vol, ID, Population, Composition and Characteristics of the Population 
(Washington, 1922), p. 114. 
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Similarly, the factors which lured hundreds of thousands of whites to 
California were also leading attractions for Negro migrants, although the 
motives for leaving other states, particularly in the South, were quite likely 
to differ between the races. The moderate Mediterranean climate of Southern 
California was a welcome relief from the temperature extremes, high humidity, 
and frequent storms of many other regions, but the climate per se did not 
| attract migrants. It was the extensive advertising of this climate by writers, 
business companies, and in the 1920's by private groups such as the All-Year 
Club of Southern California and California Boosters' Club that brought many 
persons to the state for vacations and often for permanent residence. Real 
estate promoters also found the climate a strong argument in attracting 


win Weep lew einai teats aie all 


| potential customers to Southern California. 


| Nowhere else probably are (realtors) ...-. SO successful in 
| selling sunshine and bungelows, bare lots and sunshine, mountains 
and sunshine or just plain sunshine itself. The ''sunshine", that's 
California's stock in trade...-.- 


The California Realty Board, headed by Sydney P. Doaner during the 1920's, 
was one of the most active advertisers for Negroes to move to Los Angeles. 


| Equally advertised and inviting to migrants was the boom in new industries 
| and the general prosperity of California between 1910 and 1930. The motion 

| picture and oil industries underwent tremendous growths which provided jobs 
for several thousand persons and created a picture of prosperity in California 
which attracted many tourists and migrants. The increase of population and 

' tourists created many service jobs which assured most migrants of employ- 

| ment up to 1929. Negroes, who were almost completely excluded from the 

oil industry and obtained few jobs at movie studios, were attracted by service 
jobs, particularly domestic service and transportation. The home construc- 


4 tion boom of the early 1920's was another important area of Negro employ- 


ik fiment. 80 More attractive to many migrants than the jobs themselves were the 
(wages offered by California employers. Negro artisans in the mid-1920's 
earned up to $14.00 a day and unskilled workers received up to $5.00 for 


81 ;' , 
i eight hours work. Such wage scales were among the highest in the nation 
and seemed especially attractive to Southerners. 
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if While Los Angeles had many appealing characteristics, the migration of 
5 Negroes to that city did not receive the same stimulus that Northern cities 
offered. Letters from friends and relatives encouraged many blacks to come - 
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to Los Angeles, but its main Negro journal, the California Eagle, remained 
quite aloof from urging out-of-state readers to move to the city. The Negroe's 
condition in Los Angeles was criticized almost as much as theirs in the South, 


and a few articles discouraged movement to the city. ee This attitude con- 

trasts sharply with the almost fanatical promotion of the ''Great Migration" 

by Northern Negro journals and must be considered a factor of some conse- 
quence in limiting the extent of Negro migration to Los Angeles. Popular 
magazines, private booster clubs, and real estate advertisers concentrated 

their promotion of California on whites, and the absence of a widely distri- 

buted paper encouraging Negroes to migrate left many unaware of the promises : 
of Southern California. The fact that Los Angeles industries did not follow 

the example of Northern ones in sending labor agents into the South also left | 
California under-promoted to most Negroes. 


Many blacks who were attracted to Los Angeles between 1910 and 1930 
found that the streets were not lined with gold. Negro housing became 
increasingly restricted and consolidated in the central portion of Los Angeles 
city proper. The Negro section was shaped in part by the erection of a hotel , 
on Central Avenue in 1912 and its acceptance of black tenants. Many white 
property owners sold or rented to Negroes and the Central Avenue district 


became their main area of residence. si They also moved into Watts, Eastern 
Los Angeles, and the West Adams district during the 1920's. After 1918, 
however, white property owners and realtors became increasingly hostile to 
Negroes moving into all-white neighborhoods, and new migrants were forced 
to settle in sections already occupied by blacks. 


Restriction of housing to Negroes was encouraged by court cases enforc- 
ing covenants which prevented the "use or occupancy" of property by Negroes 
and was advocated by several suburban newspapers, many realtors, and the 


Ku Klux Klan. e4 By 1930, 70 percent of Los Angeles' Negroes were concen- 
trated in one Assembly District in the Central Avenue area, and most of the 
remainder lived in adjacent sections. Many of these houses had only two to 
six rooms, lacked sanitary facilities, and were obtained and kept by Negroes 


in a dirty and unrepaired condition. =o However, Los Angeles' Negro areas 
did not have such excessive congestion and slum conditions as did those of 
many Northern cities. 


Personal disrespect and social and legal discrimination continued to be 
_ the dominant national mood toward Negroes during the 1910 to 1930 period, 
 — . and black migrants found many ma tifestations of this mood in Los Angeles. 
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Most restaurants outside the colored district refused to serve Negroes, hotels 
would not lodge them, and they were excluded from many theaters. Such 
| discrimination received little protest from state or local governments. In 
1922 a woman who sued a restaurant owner for throwing her out was coldly 


: told by the judge she had no business going to white restaurants. 86 Many 

ia public areas were partly or entirely closed to blacks, especially in suburban 

a cities around Los Angeles. Residents of several coastal towns prohibited 
Negroes from visiting their beaches or erecting bath houses on them, even 
in cases when the beach property was owned by Negroes. The city of Pasadena 
excluded them from most of its public parks, and in 1918 set up an exclusive 


Negro playground to avoid admitting colored children to others. 87 Such dis- 
criminations were greatly strengthened by the rise of a substantial Ku Klux Klan 
organization in Southern California during the early 1920's. 


The most vivid expression of the discriminatory mood of Los Angeles 
toward Negroes was the popularity of jitney buses - privately-operated buses 
unregulated by the city - during the middle of the 1910 decade. These buses 
refused to accept Negro passengers, who were thrown off if they did get on 
and were later recognized. There is no indication that such overt race dis- 
crimination hurt the patronage of jitneys; on the contrary, operators of the 
buses appealed to their Jim Crowism as a reason for the public not to vote to 
regulate them in 1917: 


To Our Jitney Patrons: 
Why should you vote for the jitney? 
Ist . sie 
2nd Because your wife and daughter are not compelled to 
stand up while Negro (sic) men and women sit down. If 
you vote yes on No. 4 you will put us out of business. 


Such extreme examples of discrimination led to occasional complaints that 
the condition of blacks in Los Angeles was little better than in the South and 
may have discouraged some potential migrants. 


Negroes were also dissuaded from moving to the Los Angeles area by 
geographic and economic factors. The trip from most Southern states was 
long and bound to be either costly or quite difficult. Much of the migration 
to California during the 1920's was done by automobile, and in the early years 
of that decade cars found very poor roads through much of the Western United 
States. A migrant coming from Arkansas in 1922 reported firing no paved 
road from northwestern Arkansas through Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
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and eastern California until he reached Cajon Pass. Paved roads were © 
gradually installed, but to the end of the decade they remained very narrow 


and often rough. e Families who chose to move by train had to pay for the 
transport of any freight they chose to bring with them, as well as passenger 
fares considerably more costly than those to most Northern cities due to the 
greater distance. Negroes also did not have the precedent for migrating to 
the West that they had elsewhere, and few had relatives or friends in 
California. 


Economic opportunities, the greatest motive for most internal migration, 
were limited for blacks in Los Angeles compared to Northern cities. Industrial 
jobs were especially small in number. In 1909 Los Angeles was relatively i 
insignificant as an industrial center, ranking fortieth among United States 
cities in average number of wage earners employed. While it rose rapidly 
in the next two decades, it still remained less industrialized and offered 
only half as many jobs as most Northern centers of Negro in-migration. 

In 1919 it ranked nineteenth in average number of wage earners; by 1929 it 


was still only thirteenth. sd Furthermore, Negroes could obtain only a small 
proportion of the industrial jobs available due to the extensive general migra- 
tion providing a continuous influx of labor. 


The presence of a white labor force adequate for the industries of the 
Los Angeles area gave management little reason to hire Negroes and some 
excuse for not doing so. Most manufacturers took the attitude that Negro 
and white workers ''didn't mix'' and perpetusted the exclusion of blacks from 
many jobs. A survey of 456 Los Angeles industries in 1926 found only 50 
which employed whites and Negroes together, and in 1930 black workers 
composed only 2.1 percent of the males engaged in manufacturing. The 
number of Negroes working as artisans declined during the 1920's, and they 


obtained little employment in clerical or other white collar jobs. A few 
Negro business firms were formed, most notably the Golden State Life \ 
Insurance Company, but the colored community lacked the capital to establish 
a. significant number of businesses, and few banks were desirous of backing 
Negro enterprises. Negro initiative was also lessened by a lack of business 
experience on the part of most of the population and a reluctance of blacks to 


92 


patronize their own stores. 
The lack of employment opportunities for Negroes in the Los Angeles 


area was manifested by the fact that some of the most widely promoted 
business plans were aimed at re-directing the Negro population to sparsely- 


(ae) 


settled farm lands. During the First World War and the early 1920's the 
California Eagle repeatedly urged Negroes to leave the city and build them- 
selves a more prosperous future in California agriculture. The few articles 
it published encouraging blacks to migrate to California emphasized the 


opportunities of farm ownership. 93 A typical editorial urged: 


_.. it's up to all the forces that really stand for race 
advancement to encourage the movement "back to the soil”. 

There are yet yawning opportunities in the Imperial Valley, 
on the Salton Sea, as well as in the Paul (Palo) Verde 
Valley, and some of our very representative citizens are 
presenting marvelous opportunities in Lower California... 
The sad, sickening spectacle of herding up in the cities, 
living from hand to mouth, is a reflection when a compe- 
tence and contentment is so near at hand. 94 


A group of Negroes accepted this call during World War One and organized 
a land development company which purchased tracts in Baja California and 
urged blacks in Los Angeles to buy stock in the company and move there. 
Despite vigorous promotion, few Negroes supported the company, and it 


disappeared into oblivion during the 1920's. 95 No "back to the soil'' move- 
ment developed among blacks residing in or moving to Los Angeles between 


1910 and 1930, and the Negro farm population in California remained a small 


fraction of the growing number in urban areas. Most blacks accepted city 


jobs as domestic servants, service workers, truck drivers, mechanics, and 


common laborers. 


In seeking unskilled occupations, Negroes met heavy competition from 
another avenue of migration. The large foreign immigration to California 
fulfilled much of the need for unskilled laborers and offered a much smaller 


demand for Negro migrants to perform such jobs than did cities in the North. 
While European immigration to the latter region fell tremendously after 1914 
the number of foreigners entering California mounted. Japanese immigration 


continued until the Exclusion Act of 1924. The number of Mexican nationals 
entering California and Los Angeles increased during the First World War 
and grew at a rapid rate through the 1920's since the restricted immigration 


laws did not apply to them. By 1930 there were 368, 013 Mexicans in the state 
and 97,116 in the city of Los Angeles. After 1920 there was also a substantial 


influx of Filipinos. 97 This immigration formed Oriental and Mexican minori- 


ties which, combined, greatly outnumbered Negroes in California and 
Los Angeles up to 1930. 
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TABLE Il 


NEGRO AND OTHER MINORITY RACE POPULATIONS 
OF CALIFORNIA AND LOS ANGELES, 1910 - 30 


«athena ait secant eee tcliaita 
Percentage of 


Population Total Population 
Area & Race 1910 1920 1930 1910 1920 1930 
California 
Negro 21,645 38, 763 81,048 0,9 Led 1, 4 
Other Races 144, 623 244,563 555,956 6.1 fe 9.8 


Los Angeles 


Negro 4,599 LS,579 38, 894 
Other Races 6,292" 43,987 125,570 
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@Census figures in Los Angeles for 1910 count only Orientals and 
Indians; no figures were available for Mexicans. Statistics for 
California in 1910, and all figures for 1920 and 1930, include 
Mexicans with Other Races. 


Fifteenth Census, Population, II, 52, 69. 


and they limited the employment opportunities for Negroes in that type of 
work. Mexicans and Filipinos supplied nearly all the labor needed by 


serious competition in unskilled industrial jobs and in service occupations, 
especially during World War One. 


Just before 1918 foreign immigration of both Nordics and 
Japanese seemed to push the Negro from all industrial lines 
of work, and threatened his status in the domestic field. 
Even the seemingly inapproachable shoe-shining field was 
competed for by the Greeks. Trained English servants 
succeeded them as valets and butlers. Mexican labor had 
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The majority of Orientals and Mexicans were low wage unskilled laborers, 


California agriculture. 98 Minority groups and European immigrants afforded 


ever since 1910 been a serious bone of contention for the 


unskilled Negro laborer. Influx of Negro migrants from 
the South after 1918, caused a serious employment situa- 
tion, because the majority were without a trade and could 
not enter into the slowly ascending Negro industrial 
center. 77 


An expansion of unskilled jobs after 1922 lessened the employment crisis, but 
the immigrant population remained an obstacle to Negroes seeking unskilled 
jobs throughout the 1920's. This and other deterrents did not prevent a sub- 
stantial number of Negroes from moving to Los Angeles, but they did limit 
their migration to an insignificant addition to the general influx which did not 
attain the proportions of the ''Great Migration'' during the period 1910 to 
1930. 


A survey of Negro internal migration to the West up to 1930 must conclude 
that blacks were most conspicuous in that region by their absence, Largely 
unsettled prior to the Civil War, the West received only a handful of slaves, 
and the immobility of the Negro population up to 1910 kept the majority of it 
in the South. In the following decades blacks became more mobile, and 
between 1915 and 1929 many joined the ''Great Migration'' from the South to 
Northern cities east of the Mississippi. But the number of Negroes moving 
to the West remained insignificant with one conspicuous exception - 

Los Angeles. Their population in this city doubled in each decade between 
1900 and 1930, and Los Angeles became the center of their migration to the 
West. However, the growth of this Negro community was obscured by the 
tremendous general migration to California and the comparative absence of 
blacks from the region as a whole. It was not until the nation had gone through 
a decade of depression that a substantial percentage of Negroes were ready 

to break their traditional attachment to the South and enter a mass movement 
to the West. 
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1920 Negro rural-farm populations were larger than the census indicated, 
their decrease from 1920 to 1930 would be even greater. The agricultural 
depression and crop changes in the South during the 1920's offer additional 
support to the statistical analysis of a large out-migration from Southern 
farms during that decade. See infra, chap. il, pp. 59-61. Truesdell's 
figures on Negro rural and rural-farm populations included an urban-farm 
element and therefore did not agree with statistics in the Population reports 
of the Fourteenth Census. They have been adjusted to match the latter 


figures. See Appendix G. 


OI stouffer and Florant, ''Negro Population", pp. 4-5; Negroes in the 
U.S., 1920-32, pp. 50, 53. 


70 ew York Times, March 9, 1925, p. 16. 


1 | 
4 "Migration, '' Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Ed., Vol. XV, pp. 467-68. 
This annual average excludes immigration from nations in the western hemis- 


phere, which increased after 1920 and was not subject to quota restrictions 
by either of these acts. Nevertheless, foreign immigration fell greatly, 
totalling only 1, 520,912 for the second half of the 1920's, a figure only 
slightly higher than the immigration in 1914 alone. 


Tz 
New York Times, June 9, 1924, p. 16. 


171 we. etal., Population Redeistribution and Economic Growth, [, 
table P-1; Negroes in the U.S., 1920-32, p. 9. 
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Lee, etal., loc. cit.; Negroes in the U.S., 1920-32, pp. 5, 9, 


12ay S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930, Population, Vol. IV, Occupations (Washington, 1933), p. 193. 
Hereafter cited as Fifteenth Census, Population, IV. 


76 
Negroes in the U.S., 1920-32, pp. 55, 56; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Population, Vol. III, Composi- 


tion and Characteristics of the Population, Part 1 (Washington, 1932), p. 252. 
Hereafter cited as Fifteenth Census, Population, Ill, Part 1. See Appendix D 


for statistics on the Negro populations of California and Los Angeles. 


Lee, etal., loc. cit. 


“Sk eiran (ed. ), Information Please Almanac, pp. 77, 79, 80. 
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I Carey McWilliams, Southern California Country (New York, 1946), 
pp. 135-37. This widespread advertising subsequently proved to be embar- 
rissing, for the bright picture it painted of Southern California continued to 
attract many migrants when employment opportunities were scarce. 


80 California Eagle, December 26, 1924, p. 1. 


81 
p. 39. 


McWilliams, loc. cit.; ''White Collar and Skilled Negro Survey, L.A.,"' 


* Salitownia Eagle, June 9, 1933, p. 12. 


Peri s analysis is based on a study of issues of the California Eagle 


from 1916 to 1929. Other Negro journals were set up from time to time, but 
the Eagle, which was started in 1892, was the only paper which remained 
solvent over a long period, and it had the widest circulation of any Negro 
journal in California. While the Eagle did not encourage blacks to move to 
Los Angeles it did urge them to migrate to California farm lands. See post, 
pp. 38-39. 


8 4iwhite Collar and Skilled Negro Survey, L. A.," p. 38. 


7 nid.: "Negro in L. A. Co.,'' pp. 46-47. California Eagle, April 4, 


1924, p. 1; May 9, 1924, p. 14. 
6 
"Negro in L. A. Co.,"' pp. 49-50. 


Ol es iiteenié Eagle, November 25, 1922, p. 1; October 1, 1921, p. 8. 
BP id., June 3, 1922, p. 1; July 4, 1924, p. 1; Anniversary Edition, 
September, 1919, p. 10. 

SI Ihid. , June 2, 1917, p. 1. The 1917 election resulted in the city 
regulation of jitneys, but the author found no evidence that the buses were 
immediately put out of business or compelled to end their Jim Crow practices. 
However, the California Eagle carried no articles complaining of discrimi- 
nation on jitneys after 1917. 


7 rntenviiasi with Clifford Roberson, Fullerton, California, June 22, 1960. 


Fly, S. Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth Census of the United States 


-..1910, Vol. VIII, Manufactures 1909, General Report (Washington, 1913), | 
p. 84; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United States 
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_, . 1920, Vol. VIII, Manufactures 1919, General Report, (Washington, 
1923), p. 19; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United 


States: 1930, Manufactures 1929, Vol. I, General Report (Washington, 1933), 


p. 243. 


MuNegro in L. A. Co.,: pp. 51-53. 


9>california Eagle, June 30, 1933, p. 3. 


94 tbid., February 9, 1918, p. l. 


95i,i4., January 17, 1918, p. 1. 
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96 Tbid. , December 6, 1919, p. 1; Various issues in 1921 and 1922. 
After 1922 the company turned its appeal from Los Angeles to Southern 
Negroes, but it received little support. The few families that did move to 
Baja California settled in the Santa Clara Valley and remained there through 
the 1930's, but by 1922 the company was a failure in Los Angeles. Interview 
with Mrs. Charlotta Bass, Los Angeles, California, June 5, 1959. Reasons 
for the paucity of Negrces in California farming are analyzed in infra., 
chap. iii, p. 110-112. 

St ses ; 
Fifteenth Census, Population, IV, 199-202. 
98senate Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings, La F ollette 


Subcommittee, Part 47, p. 17315; Fifteenth Census, Population III, Part l, 
233, 266. See Appendices D and E for statistics on the nonwhite and minority 


racial group populations and their proportions to the total populations of 
California and Los Angeles. Since Mexicans have been classified as ''whites" 
in the population reports of most censuses except the Fifteenth they are so 
classified in these appendices, and ‘other races'' is composed of Orientals 


and Indians. 


77 Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Hearings, La Follette 
Subcommittee, Part 47, p. 17315. 


100 Negro in L. A. Co.,"' pp. 50-51. 


CHAPTER II 


THE NEGRO AND THE DEPRESSION: THE STAGE IS SET 


The Great Depression which gripped the United States from the end of 
1929 until 1941 had a paradoxical two-fold effect upon the internal movement 
‘of the Negro population. On one hand it caused widespread industrial unem- 
‘ployment, which closed the economic opportunities that had attracted Negroes 
out of the South during the 1920's and greatly reduced the volume of their 
migration. At the same time, the depression caused important changes in 
‘the economy of the South which cut into the traditional occupations of its 
Negroes, reduced the jobs available to them, and increased their desire to 
‘move to other regions. The immediate decline of interregional population 
‘movements after 1929 has long been connected with the 1930's as the main 
effect of the Great Depression upon Negro migration. In view of population 
movements in subsequent decades, however, the economic changes which 

the depression brought about in the South had other long-range results. This 
chapter will analyze developments in rural and urban areas of the South and 
in other regions in order to show how the depression set the stage for a mass 
Negro exodus from the South, yet why that migration failed to materialize 
until the following decade. 


Throughout the history of the United States depressions have caused a 
decline of internal migration, but the length and severity of the Great Depres- 
sion of 1929 to 1941 made it a much greater deterrent to population movements 
_ than shorter economic setbacks such as the one from 1920 to 1922. The de- 

- pression after 1929 particularly affected Negro migration, as the mobility of 
the black population was significantly reduced and it assumed a smaller role 
in interstate movements than it had during the 1920's. The proportion of 
Negroes that migrated was smaller than that of whites, and generally they 


= 


moved shorter distances. : Widespread unemployment and reduced wages 

left many of them with inadequate means to make a move and establish them- 
selves in a new locality. They were less apt to find employment in new areas 
than were whites as the existence of a large surplus of unemployed black 
workers in Northern cities formed a strong deterrent to extensive Negro 


migration during the depression. 
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The reduced mobility of Negroes brought the "Great Migration" to a 
halt. Movement from the South to Northern cities continued through the 
depression, but its reduced volume, compared to that of 1915-29 cannot be 
considered ''great''. While the ''Great Migration'' was halted, however, it 
was not reversed. The main direction of Negro population movement conti- 
nued to be from the Southern states to Northern cities east of the Mississippi 
River. Most Southern states continued to experience a net out-migration of 
blacks, and there was no significant return of them from Northern cities to 
the South. Negroes continued to constitute a disproportionately large per- 
centage of the migrants leaving the South, making up one-third of the net 
out-migration from that region between 1935 and 1940, while composing only 


one-fourth of its population. > The one significant geographical shift during 
the depression was the flow of Negroes to the West, mainly to California. 

It was greater than that of any previous decade and represented a substantial 
increase in the proportion of black migrants moving to that region. 


TABLE IV 


ESTIMATED NET GAINS AND LOSSES OF NEGRO MIGRANTS AMONG 
DIVISIONS, 1920-30, 1930-40 


Division 1920-30 1930-40 
a 

New England 7, 400 5, 100 
Middle Atlantic 341, 500 165, 700 
East North Central 323, 700 107, 700 
West North Central 40, 300 20, 000 
South Atlantic - 508, 700 = 175,600 
East South Central -180, 100 «~i2Zz, 500 
West South Central -60, 200 -49, 800 
Mountain -600 6, 300 
Pacific 36, 800 43, 000 


Lee, etal., Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, lI, 
table P-1, pp. 107-231. 
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The onset of the depression, causing extensive unemployment, threatened 
to reverse the trend of general migration between rural and urban areas which 
had been from farms and villages to cities since the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. A substantial "'back-to-the-farm'' movement occurred 
among whites during the first half of the depression decade, particularly in 
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the West North Central and West South Central States. It reached a climax 
in 1931 and 1932 when the estimated national migration from cities to farms 


exceeded that in the opposite direction. + Negroes were conspicuously absent 
from this ''back-to-the-farm'' movement, and a greater number continued to 
move from rural to urban areas than vice-versa, though at a slower pace 
than during the 1920's. After 1932 a majority of both whites and Negroes 
moving between rural and urban areas moved to the latter, but the effects 

of rural out-migration were much more evident among blacks. Between 
1930 and 1940 the number of Negroes in the rural South declined 106, 751, 


while the number of whites increased. 


Farms bore the largest loss of Negroes from rural areas of the South. 
The decline of blacks in rural-farm areas was 187,194 between 1930 and 
1940, greater than the drop in rural population as a whole. Even more 
outstanding was the reduction of the number of Negro farm operators in the 


South by 198, 722 - nearly twenty times the decline from 1910 to 1930. : Such 
an outstanding decrease of farm owners, managers, and tenants was the 
result of basic changes in Southern agriculture which will be discussed 
below. Asa result of the out-migration of Negro farm population a majority 
of Southern blacks moving out of their counties between 1935 and 1940 came 
from rural areas. The effect of out-migration from farms on the inter- 
regional migration of Negroes however, was both indirect and postponed. 
Most blacks moving from a farm went only a short distance, often remaining 


in rural areas. u An official of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union reported: 


Only a small portion of these dispossessed farmers have the 
means of transportation, the inclination, or the energy to 
take to the highways. ... For 1 family that has migrated 
westward there are 10 who remain within a few miles of 
their former homes. They have moved into the crowded 
slums of the cities and towns, there to join the ranks of the 
unemployed seeking to get on Works Projects Administration. 
During the chopping and picking season some employment is 
found on cotton plantations nearby. 


The proportion of Negroes dislodged from their farms during the 1930's was 
greater than that of whites, but they remained less mobile and were particu- 
larly less significant in moving to other regions. 


The immediate destination of many blacks leaving Southern farms was a 
nearby village or rural town. Many such communities received a large influx 


s and lowered wages and living 
da continuous out-migration 
rely able to 


which swelled the ranks of unemployed Negroe 
conditions. Such unfavorable consequences cause 
of colored residents from rural-nonfarm areas which were ba 


maintain their populations during the depression. 


_. the size of the Negro population in these towns and 
smaller cities shows little change. .. they are com- 
prised largely of poor, illiterate rural folk who are 
attempting to adjust to a way of life intermediate 


between the countryside and the larger urban 


communities. 10 


he exodus from farm areas 


The chain reaction of Negro migration set off by t 
the black 


reached its culmination in a comparatively prominent increase in 
population of cities both within and outside of the South. 


ent of Negroes to cities was smaller than that of the 1920's, 
but their proportion of urbanization during the depression rose considerably. 
The number of blacks in New York increased 130,638, in Chicago 43,828 
between 1930 and 1940. Some Southern cities had equally large 


entage of the total population which was urbanized, in 
hanged in the span of the decade. 


The movem 


gains. 1l The perc 
contrast, remained virtually unc 


TABLE V 


URBANIZATION OF NEGRO AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1930-40 


ee 
1930 1940 


Percent of Total Population Urban 56. 2 56:5 
Percent of Negro Population Urban 43.7 48.6 
Percent of Total Population Negro 9.7 9.8 

1.2 8, 4 


Percent of Urban Population Negro 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States, 1920-32, 


pp. 13, 50-51; Sixteenth Census, Population, Vol. II, PartlI, pp. 


Movement to cities and from the South to other regions were closely 
ether to undermine the traditional demographic 


interrelated and worked tog 
Blacks who resided in Southern cities 


pattern of Negroes in the U.5. 
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18, 20, 51. & 


gradually lost their traditional attachments to the South and became increas- 
ingly acclimated to the type of life they would lead in other regions of the 
country. Therefore, the leading trend of interregional migration among 
Negroes, as among the total population, was from one urban area to 


another. 12 This interregional migration was not extensive; the Great 
Depression caused a definite drop in the number of Negroes who moved out 
of the South. But it also accentuated the pressure of rural-farm out-migration 
upon villages, towns, and cities in the South, and brought about the gradual 
assimilation of thousands of agrarian blacks into the pattern of urban living, 
thus laying the foundation for a mass exodus of Negroes out of the South after 
1941. 


Population movement from the rural South was due to a variety of devel- 
opments, most originating before the 1930's, which brought basic changes 
in its agricultural economy, particularly in the production of cotton. These 
changes had the cumulative results of reducing the land cultivated in cotton 
and lessening the profitability of renting land in parcels in a crop-share basis, 
causing many farm owners to switch from year-around tenants to seasonal 
wage laborers and reducing the jobs available to unskilled agricultural 
workers. Both whites and Negroes were forced off farms by these changes, 


but the larger proportion of the Negro farm population which was in tenant 


status resulted in a greater percentage of blacks being compelled to move. a 


Underlying other developments which led to extensive rural out-migration 
was the depression in the cotton economy. Foreign markets steadily shrank; 
by the 1920's India, Brazil, Argentina, and Egypt were cutting into world 
cotton markets and reducing the proportion of the U.S. crop exported. Re- 
taliatory measures against U.S. tariffs and the adoption by some nations of 
policies aimed at self-production of all basic goods further reduced cotton 
exports. Autarchy most affected shipments to the Soviet Union, which fell 
from an annual average of 500,000 bales during the 1920's to only 872 by 


1936. 14 The growth of large-scale farming in Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Texas intensified competition against more eastern states and increased 


cotton acreage and production while the country was losing some of its vital 


foreign markets. ve 


The loss of markets and rising production built up extensive surpluses 
and depressed the price of cotton. During the 1920's the price fell steadily 
from 28. 69 cents a pound in 1923 to 16.79 cents in 1929, The national de- 
pression sent it tumbling to 5.66 in 1931 and 6.52 in 1932, and the highest 


price of cotton during the entire decade was 12. 36 in 1934. 16 Receiving such, 
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‘basic changes in crops and in methods of farming, each of which further re- 
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low returns for their crops made it impossible for some farm owners to 
maintain their holdings, while others could not afford to maintain tenant 
families through the winters, forcing many tenants to leave their farms. 
By the time cotton prices regained their pre-depression level in 1942 the 
acreage devoted to cotton was only half as extensive as that from 192 5-30, 


and thousands of renters and croppers had been forced off the land. 17 The 
depression also brought about a national agricultural recovery program and 


duced the need for tenant farmers and compelled an increasing number to 
move from their lands as the decade wore on. 


The tenant could not compete with the machine, and the change to mech- 
anized farming in Southern cotton areas during the 1930's drove many white 
and Negro tenants from the land. Cotton production had begun to be mech- 
anized during the 1920's in western Texas and Oklahoma, but most of the 
tenants displaced were white. The areas in which a large number of Negro 
tenants were employed lagged behind the rest of the nation in the adoption of 


tractors and machinery. 18 The depression accelerated the trend toward 
mechanized farmins as hard-pressed farmers sought to reduce labor costs 
and increase productivity. Government benefit payments gave many of them 
the capital necessary for purchasing tractors and other equipment. By the 
end of the depression much of the cotton land in the Mississippi River delta 
and the river bottoms of Texas, where many Negro tenants worked, had been 


17 


consolidated into machine-operated farms. 


The mechanization of farms in these areas greatly reduced the job 
opportunities for Negroes. Landowners who purchased tractors did not need 
year-round farm labor. They hired tractor drivers and cotton pickers by 
the day or season, saving the expense of supporting tenant families when they 
could not be of service. The change to machinery also led to the consolidation 
of tenant lands into larger farms which required fewer laborers, as one farmer 


with a tractor could handle as many @& 450 acres.29 The extent to which 7 
mechanization displaced tenants may be seen in the case of a Mississippi planter 4 
who purchased 22 tractors and 13 cultivators, evicted 130 of his 160 cropper 4 
families, and kept the other 30 as day laborers. 21 The adoption of tractors 
led to such widespread evictions of sharecroppers in the Southern Missouri- 
Arkansas delta area that the tenants organized ina futile effort to maintain 


their status, causing violent demonstrations in 1939 and 1940. 24 Mechanization q 
also began to take root in more eastern states during the 1930's, and the de- 
velopment of mechanical cotton pickers late in that decade led the Department — 
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of Labor to predict that ''the system of cotton tenancy is doomed and an untold 


number of tenants. .. will find themselves converted into migratory workers 


as 
or displaced from agriculture altogether, "' 


Crop changes were another development during the 1930's which lessened 
the need for tenant labor and displaced many Negro share-croppers. In many 
areas, especially east of the Mississippi River, the tenant system was weak- 
ened by farmers shifting from cotton to livestock or dairy farming. Some 
converted to allow the land to recover from the erosion caused by years of 
‘cotton growing. The continued depression of cotton prices through the decade 
convinced many farmers that they could make better money in other crops, 
especially in areas such as central Tennesse and Alabama which were not 
adapted to mechanized farming. The acreage restrictions imposed upon cotton 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Acts of 1933 and 1938, and the encouragement 

given to converting worn-out land to pasture by the Soil Conservation Acts of 
1935 and 1936 also led many cotton growers to change to other crops. The 
switch from cotton to cattle, dairy, wheat, or subsistence farming accelerated 
the collapse of the tenant system, for none of those crops required the amount 
of labor that cotton did, while most of them necessitated larger tracts of 


land. 24 


Sharecroppers and renters displaced by crop changes had great difficulty 
finding other work in agriculture. The cost of obtaining livestock or a dairy 
herd was prohibitive to most of them. Negroes seldom could obtain adequate 
amounts of land for commercial crops other than cotton. In Dallas County, 
Alabama, farms operated by Negroes-tenants and owners-averaged 34, 8 
acres, barely one-tenth of the size of a white operator's farm. Some Negroes 
were slow to respond to the shift to other crops. By continuing to raise cotton 
they found it increasingly difficult to make a living, especially since they 
could rarely afford more efficient mechanized farming. Dislodged Negro crop- 
- pers and owners who sold their holdings had few opportunities to engage in 


part-time farming. - The only course left to many was to migrate to villages, 
Cities, or other regions. 


The job security of many tenants was also threatened by the agricultural 
recovery policies of the New Deal. The basic program, brought out in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of May, 1933, aimed to increase prices and 
Teduce surpluses by issuing benefit payments to farmers for retiring a portion 
of their lands from cotton production. In 1933 participation in the AAA was 
Voluntary, but in the following year it was made more nearly mandatory by 


the Bankhead Cotton Control Act. 26 The AAA contributed to a large reduction 
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of cotton lands. The area devoted to that crop dropped from 35, 891, 000 | ze Ps 
acres in 1932 to 27, 509, 000 by 1935, sharply increased in 1936 and 1937 a | 
when much of the first AAA was invalidated, then declined to 24, 248, 000 ie 
acres in 1938 following the passage of the Secon Agricultural Adjustment 


Act. %! These acreage reductions unquestionably lessened the need for : af 
renters and croppers and contributed to their eviction or demotion to wage mo 
laborers. 


The largest number of evictions occurred in areas where other factors 
were making the tenant system comparatively unprofitable for landlords. In 
sections suited to mechanized farming the increased income that landlords 
received from AAA benefit payments and higher prices enabled many of them 
to purchase tractors and cultivators, evict their tenants, and consolidate 
their holdings into one large farm which they worked alone or with seasonal 
labor. In north-eastern Arkansas tenant evictions became so numerous in 
1934 that whites and Negroes joined in forming the Southern Tenant Farmers' 
Union to compel plantation owners to maintain the same tenants they had in 


1933 through 1935. The AAA and mechanization also combined to displace 
28 


many croppers in central Texas and Oklahoma. 


On the other hand, AAA investigation teams reported only 3, 068 cases of a 
tenant evictions in the South due to acreage reductions under government a. 
contract up to July, 1935. The AAA tried to reduce the number of tenants 
dislodged by inserting in every contract from 1934 on the condition that the 
landlord ''shall, in so far as possible, maintain on this farm the normal 


number of tenants and other employees...-.- "29 This provision proved of 

little effect, however, for the local administrators of the law - in many cases eS | 
large farmers themselves - did not closely check their fellow planters and oe ove 
were usually willing to grant landlords special permission to reduce the | ae 


number of employees. Negro croppers wete particularly susceptible to 
eviction in disregard of the terms of government contracts, for few of them 


were allowed to vote in selecting county committees to administer the law 


or had any knowledge of its provisions. 30 


The effects of the New Deal farm program upon tenants were worsened 
by the unequal division of benefit or croppers. The government had to attract 
land owners to make the contracts; hence the terms of the agreements defi- 
nitely favored them. Under the first AAA a $54.00 payment to a tenant- 
operated farm would be distributed as follows: 4 sharecropper would receive 
$6.00 and the landlord $48.00; a share tenant would receive $8.00 and the 


Pond the landlord $46.00; only cash tenants could obtain the full $54.00. 31 
“This maldistribution of AAA benefits enabled many landlords to acquire the 
© capital needed for mechanization or crop changes but gave few tenants much 
chance for improvement. Furthermore, many tenants failed to receive even 
the small allotments due them. Checks often were kept or simply credited 
to the accounts of the tenants in payment of the high interest rates or credit 
advanced for food and farm materials. Renters and croppers received very 
little of the money distributed to cotton growers for plowing under portions | 
of their crops in 1933. In subsequent years tenants received their own checks, 
but landlords forced many to surrender them. Protests against such confis- 
cations were futile, for county agents would usually send them to the land- 


lord concerned, and the tenant would often be evicted. i Negroes were the 
most severely affected by these inequities since the majority of them were 
harecroppers, they had little voice in administering the AAA, and they had 
no means of political or legal recourse against them in most Southern states. 


Many small farmers and tenants were displaced from the land by the 
widespread soil erosion of the 1920's and 1930's. The expansion of cotton 
acreage during the 1920's had severely worn down the marginal lands in the 
piedmont regions of the South Atlantic and East South Central states. Negro 
farm owners were especially affected by this since they generally owned small 


farms and the poorer land. "9 The sharecropper system contributed to soil 

= exhaustion, as the division of land into small parcels and the concentration on 
cotton precluded crop rotation. Croppers rarely practiced conservation 
methods, for they had little to gain by doing so. Therefore they worked the 
land to its fullest potential in order to raise a crop large enough to bring an 


income, and they moved when the soil became worn out. 34 The increasing 
amount of land eroded by sharecroppers farming and the unprofitability of 
raising cotton on marginal land led many planters to convert those lands to 
other crops or to consolidate their leased holdings into mechanized farms, 
further reducing the jobs available for tenants. 


These developments had the combined effects of breaking up the tenant 
ystem in many parts of the South and forcing thousands of Negro share- 
roppers to move away from the lands on which they had worked. They had 
difficulty finding other work in non-urban areas since most Southern rural 
ndustries employing Negroes, i.e., coal mining, lumbering, and turpentine 


arming, were severely contracted throughout the depression. a2 Some 
displaced sharecroppers remained in the vicinity of farms and accepted jobs 
S wage laborers. Some laborers continued to reside in rural areas while 
thers moved to towns and cities and returned to farms when seasonal work 
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was available. The demotion of croppers and renters to wage laborers during - 
the depression is illustrated by the membership of the Southern Tenant Farmers'. 4 , 
Union. In 1934 ninety percent of its members were tenant farmers, but by 


1937 sixty percent were wage laborers. 36 A majority of Negroes removed 
from their lands did not become farm laborers, however. The breakup of the 
tenant system reduced the jobs available for unskilled agricultural workers, 
and blacks faced greater competition and depressing labor conditions in hired 
farm jobs. Therefore the number of Negro wage laborers in Southern agri- 


culture declined during the decade along with the tenants and farm owners. 


Negroes met increasing competition for the shrinking number of unskilled 
agricultural workers’ jobs from several sources. The 'back-to-the-farm'' 
movement and soil erosion in piedmont sections built up a large surplus of 
white farmers who took over Negro tenant positions in many parts of the 
South. In Texas, Mexicans replaced both whites and Negroes as wage lab- 
orers, being preferred by many landowners because of their greater decility 


and willingness to work for lower wages. 38 The concentration of evicted 
Negro sharecroppers in Southern towns and cities also formed a considerable 
competitive threat to remaining croppers, They were largely unemployed 
and formed an available labor force to work on farms during the chopping 
and harvesting season while remaining on relief in the cities during the rest 
of the year. Memphis was particularly outstanding as a center of surplus 
Negro labor which was transported to many parts of the Mississippi delta for 


seasonal work. 39 Such convenient supplies of low-wage laborers encouraged 
mechanization and increased evictions of sharecroppers, the majority of 
whom had only one alternative-permanent migration to urban areas. 


All Negroes leaving the rural South were not forced to move by economic 
changes beyond their power to control. Many who could retain positions as 
croppers chose to move to cities in spite of their meagre chances for employ- 
ment. The low economic status of Negro croppers, which had caused many 
to leave the farms during the 1920's, became worse during the depression. 
The decline of cotton prices left most sharecroppers with a small return for 
their harvests. This income was severely depleted by the high interest rates 
they paid for the food and farming supplies provided to them on credit by their. m 
landlords. In 1934 tenants in seven Southern states paid an average rate of a 
37. 1 percent for subsistance advances. Such usurous interest left share- 
cropper families with a mean cash earning of only ¢28.00 per person for 
that year. Annual incomes in the lower Mississippi delta, where most 
croppers were Negroes, averaged $10.00 per person, with only 70 percent 
of the sharecroppers and 53 percent of the share-tenants receiving any 
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ie cash, *9 High interest rates caused many Southern tenant farmers to go into 
re debt and made it virtually impossible for them to accumulate enough money 
to improve their status in agriculture. 


Low income and the devotion of most of the land to one cash crop made 
the Negro sharecroppers' standard of living very poor. Many were not allowed 
to devote any land to subsistence farming and had to rely on landlords or 
merchants for their food. They often received scanty diets of cornmeal and 


fatback pork which reduced their vitality and fostered pellegra. 41 For such 
miserable diets croppers were charged excessive prices, and sometimes 
they were unable to collect the small returns due them in order to pay for 


their food and supplies. =. The average cropper's house was a one or two 
room shack, usually lacking screens, running water, toilets, and anything 
beyond a single fireplace for heating. These living conditions encouraged 


typhoid, malaria, hookworm, and venereal disease, and made even the most 
43 


run-down slums in cities appear a great improvement. 


Evicted tenants who remained in rural areas as wage laborers often 
faced even lower standards. They were generally hired on a day-to-day 
basis only for harvesting, planting, or chopping and often had no source of 
income during the rest of the year. Negroes' wages were as low as 35 and 
40 cents per hundred pounds of cotton picked, and ones who refused to work 
for such low pay might be arrested for vagrancy and sentenced to convict 


labor. 44 Seasonal employment and low wages for the time they did work 
made the average annual income of wage laborers lower than that of many 


sharecroppers, giving them less interest in the land and their jobs than 


sharecroppers had. = One observer of Negroes in the Mississippi delta 


wrote that in 1940: 


many of the former tenants are not willing to remain as day 
laborers and are taking to the road. Only the difficulty of 
saving enough money for a jallopy delays or restrains them 
from joining the army of migrants. 


The impoverished condition of Negroes in agriculture which underlay their 
growing desire to move away from farms was improved very little by state 
governments in the South. 


Negroes in agricultural labor received little aid from city and state 
relief administrations during the depression. A larger proportion of the 
Negro than of the white population was on relief rolls in the nation as a whole. 


ctions of the South, however, a greater percentage of the white . 
of the Negro population received relief, in several states the percentage 


In rural se 


than 
being almost twice as large. In only five Southern states did blacks have an 4 
equal or larger proportion of their population on rural relief in 1933. al Few 4 


Negroes were placed on Works Progress Administration projects, such re- 
lief as they received being in the form of direct payments. The low percen- 
tage of Negroes on rural rolls was due partly to many landlords "protecting" 
their tenants, taking care of the unemployed rather than putting them on 
relief, and partly to the refusal to grant aid to many evicted tenants and 4 
most wage laborers during periods when they could not obtain work in the 4 
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-otton fields. 


In contrast to their under-representation on rural rolls Negroes had a 
disproportionately large share of urban relief. in Arkansas 26.9 percent of 
the urban Negroes and only 4.7 percent of rural ones received relief in 1933. 
in Louisiana 33.0 percent living in urban areas and 9.6 percent in rural areas 
were on relief rolls. In Texas, the percentages were 18.3 and 2.9 respec- 


The greater availability of urban relief was a strong underlying 
~otive for Negro migration from Southern farrns to cities in spite of the 
small chances for employment there. The hopes of rural out-migrants for 
securing jobs on W.P.A. projects were often not realized in cities, and in 
moth rural and urban areas direct payments to blacks were lower, on the 


mn 
Ee 


tively. 


average, than to whites. 50 These discriminations influenced a few rural 
Negroes to move out of the South entirely but were less significant to most 
.: them than the much greater chance they had of obtaining some relief 
sayments by simply moving to nearby towns or e1ties. 


Negroes in many parts of the rural South remained uncertain of their 4 
‘egal rights and security during the depression, especially if they took actions ie 
~) better their economic status which might be regarded as "out of line'' with 
-neir ''place'' in Southern agriculture. Lynchings declined notably during the 
secade, but extra-legal punishments and acts of terrorism occurred periodi- 
-ally to remind Negro croppers of their inferior position in the South. The | 
depression accentuated the competition and animosity between "pyoor whites" 
znd Negroes, and several black farmers were beaten or lynched for being 
“too prosperous’. Efforts of the Communist Party to infiltrate the Share- 
-roppers Union and to gain sympathizers by defending the Scottsboro boys 
sut a ''Red'' label on gatherings of Negro croppers for purposes of protest, 
and several such meetings were brutally supressed during 1931. In 1935 .a@ 
-nhree Negro leaders of the union and two strikers were lynched in Alabama. a 
<fforts to organize tenants in Arkansas the following year were checked by a 
che marshall of a small city arresting striking cotton choppers and forcing 
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“them to clean cotton lands. 51 Such terrorism was an important consideration 
“jin causing some Negroes to migrate from Southern farms during the depres- 
Aion and in.creating in many more a desire to move when opportunities were 


offered. 


Southern cities offered relatively little advantage over farm areas in the 
degree of political or judicial discrimination or the segregation of public 
facilities. Some Negroes did choose to move from rural to urban sections of 
the South to obtain a better education for themselves or their children, for 
rural areas had the poorest facilities and suffered the greatest discrimination 
in the allocation of school funds. Negro high schools were very scarce and 
widely scattered in rural districts, and the lack of school transportation 
facilities deprived many Negroes of any education beyond elementary school. 
* The frequent migration of tenant families between farms also deprived their 


children of any steady education. 34 Negro teachers in rural schools were 
poorly trained, one survey finding 95 percent of them had no education beyond 
high school. Their schools were largely one or two room shacks with few 


facilities. >> Southern urban areas suffered similar discriminations in appro- 
priations, teachers' salaries, and inferior facilities, but they generally 
offered a better caliber of teaching and a better chance fora high school 
‘education than did rural areas. 


The collapse of the tenant system in many parts of the South during the 

- 1930's was a development of great Significant in shaping the extent and direc- 
‘tion of internal migration, particularly of Negroes, in the following decade. 
In a region which had one of the highest rates of natural increase in the 
United States, thousands were displaced from their traditional jobs in agri- 
cultural production and found no part of a depressed rural economy which 

' could absorb them. For many such a situation could only be relieved by 
migration to towns or cities, 


not a migration of inspiration and hope such as occurred 

during the war, but a migration of desperation. The 

Negro and white tenant farmers are moving toward the 

cities because they are obliged to move in that direction- 

because they are desperate. 

— Interms of numbers, the migration of blacks was less significant during the 
930's than in the 1920's or 1940's. It was the effect of the causes of the 
€pression migration upon Negroes in the rural South that was most important 
in shaping future population movements. 


#9 


The same factors which caused such a large movement of blacks to urban 
areas in a period of depression and widespread unemployment psychologically ee 
uprooted a large number of Negroes from their traditional rural environment SS 
and made them willing to migrate. The eviction of thousands of Negro share- 
croppers from the land made many ofthe remaining ones, who had accepted 
the poverty and discrimination of their status for the security of a year-round 
job, realize that this security was no longer certain, thus breaking the con- 
tentment of many rural Negroes with their lot in the South. Many tenants who 
retained their jobs despaired of ever owning their farms and thus abandoned 
one of the strongest hopes that had kept them in the South. The depression 
did not change any of the conditions that had led many blacks to move away 
from Southern farms in the 1920's. Sharecroppers' incomes were lowered 
still further during the 1930's, and many were demoted to seasonal wage 
laborers. Those developments led increasing numbers of Negroes to question 
the desirability of remaining in agriculture, while improved communications 
increased their knowledge of urban areas and the opportunities they offered. 
These factors all led to a mounting willingness among Negroes in the rural 
South to leave that environment when alternative opportunities for unskilled 
labor opened in towns and cities. 


Urban areas of the South did not offer a satisfactory environment for 
many Negroes during the 1930's, and some migrated from them to other 
regions while others became increasingly desirous of moving. Several factors 
contributed to the dissatisfaction of Negroes with Southern cities. One of the 
most important was the lack of opportunities for work. The rate of Negro 
unemployment greatly exceeded that of white in Southern cities throughout 
the decade. The great influx of Negroes from rural areas and their high 
birth rate created a surplus of population in many cities which the limited 


number of jobs available could not absorb. 22 Negroes were concentrated 
in industries hardest hit by the depression, and the majority held unskilled 
jobs. Those factors gave them a disproportionate share of layoffs during 
the 1930's. One ofthe largest concentrations of unskilled Negro labor was 
in the construction industry, which declined steadily after 1928 and was one 


of those most affected by the recession of 1937-38. 96 The depression also 
put thousands of Negro laundresses and domestic servants out of work. Many 
families could not afford to retain them on their reduced salaries and profits, 
and others were displaced by the increased use of electrical household 
appliances. This was particularly noticeable in the Tennessee Valley area, 
as the availability of cheap power from the TVA made electric washing 


machines and vacuum cleaners cheaper than servants. 57 These conditions 
created a mounting surplus of unemployed Negroes, leading many of them to 
leave Southern urban areas in despair of securing work. 
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: Negro unemployment in Southern cities was heightened by increased 
competition for menial and service occupations which had long been monopo- 
tized by blacks. This trend began in the decade after 1910, and the large- 
cale unemployment brought on by the depression greatly accelerated it. In 
(1935, one writer observed: 


Formerly in the South, there were jobs known as Negro 
jobs at which the white man would not work. These 
included barbers, waiters, elevator tenders, and many 
manual occupations. The pressure of young white adults 
from country districts has changed this tradition... 
Negroes have almost completely lost out as barbers to 
white trade, largely lost out as elevator operators, 
partly lost out as waiters, and felt severe pressure 

in the building trades. .. it is said that in some cities 
white men are driving the trucks and collecting the 
garbage in Negro residence sections. 28 


In several Texas cities Negro employment in service and unskilled labor jobs 
was severely curtailed by extensive Mexican competition. Many blacks were 
displaced from skilled positions in building construction by whites who were 
better trained in large-scale construction and technological improvements 

and who were able to maintain union locals and thus gain priority in hiring 
for national government projects. By the end of the depression unemployment 
among Negro skilled craftsmen in the South was over twice as high as among 


whites of like trade. 29 


Few Negroes who lost manual, service, or skilled trade jobs were able 
to obtain employment in the newer industries which arose in Southern cities 
during the 1930's. The textiles industry grew rapidly in the South after 
World War One, and by 1940 it employed 635,000 workers, but only 26, 000 
Negroes. They were almost completely excluded from the oil industry, and 
‘their share of industrial production jobs in general declined during the 


depression. 60 The establishment of minimum wage standards by the National 
Recovery Administration codes and the Fair Labor Standards Act reduced 
Negro employment in industries which were forced to make substantial pay 
boosts or to eliminate differential pay rates. The higher wages made these 
jobs more attractive to whites, and management lost much of its interest in 


hiring Negroes if it had to pay ''white wages", 61 The loss of traditional 
positions and exclusion from new ones resulted in Negroes becoming steadily 
less important in Southern urban labor during the 1930's. 
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Negro unemployment in Southern cities was made more acute by increased 
discrimination in hiring workers and pressure to give jobs only to whites. 
The early 1930's witnessed several occations in which unemployed whites 
formed mobs to force contractors to fire their Negro laborers and hire them, 


or to frighten blacks into leaving their jobs. 62 Such pressure reached its 
peak in the formation of racist organizations, such as the Blue Shirts in 
Florida and the Black Shirts of Atlanta, which waged campaigns to replace 
Negroes with whites in urban jobs, and send them back to farming. While 
those organizations were mostly short-lived they had considerable local 
success, especially in Atlanta where all hotels changed to white bell 


hops. 63 Many white employers discharged Negro workers without any 
pressure to do so, and several cities passed ordinances limiting the jobs 
‘1 which blacks could be employed. 


Labor unions joined the campaign to hire whites only, and the restrictive 
provisions of many craft unions were tightened in the 1930's, barring Negroes 
from most skilled work. This campaign was most ruthlessly carried out by 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, which had pressured railroads since the 1920's 
to hire only white engineers and firemen. During the depression this racial 
exclusion was extended to switchmen and even yardworkers. Many Negro 
railroad workers were violently driven from their positions, and by the end 


of the depression nearly all skilled railroad jobs were held by whites. i The 
local administration of the United States Employment Service also led to 
discriminatory practices against Negroes seeking work. Several cases were 
reported in which black job applicants were discouraged or prohibited from 
taking the USES merit test. In some cities Negro employment applicants 
were segregated from whites, and all skilled job references were sent to the 


latter group unless specifically requesting Negroes. 


Such job discrimination and the shrinking employment opportunities for 
Negroes in Southern urban areas in part explain the absence of a substantial 
migration of blacks from Northern cities back to the South, but unemployment 
alone makes their continued movement to the North and West appear unreason- 
able. Negroes who entered these regions seldom found the prospects for work | 
better, and in many cities outside the South the proportion of Negro workers 


unemployed was greater than in Southern urban areas. 66 Some of their migra- = 
tion to areas of high unemployment in the North and West was without reason. 4 
Many Negroes left the South in desperation without planning their trips or 

destinations and with little forethought as to the relative possibilities of secur- | 
ing employment. Other migrants moved to cities where they had families or + 


friends who could take care of them until they could find work. To some 
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Negroes, however, the higher wages and better chance for obtaining work 
relief which non-Southern cities offered were attractions that outweighed 
‘the poorer employment opportunities. 


The low wages and annual incomes earned by Negroes in the South and 
the higher wages and income offered in other regions were continuing motives 
for out-migration. This difference in earnings was due partly to a regional 
differential in the wages and per capita income of the population in general. 
Average wages in Southern industries were barely two-thirds of those in the 
North and West during the 1930's. The per capita income of Southern states 
was also inferior to the national average. In 1920 it was only 54.6 percent 
of the national average, rising to 57.1 percent in 1933 and 59. 9 percent in 


1939. °8 


A greater difference existed between the South and other regions in the 
earnings of Negroes during the 1930's. Their wages in unskilled and service 
jobs were depressed by the competition of migrants from rural areas. The 
surplus of untrained women in Little Rock decreased the average weekly wage 


of Negro domestic servants to $3.74 plus meals and lodging. 69 The concen- 
tration of blacks in unskilled industrial jobs gave them a much lower average 
_ income than that of whites in all regions, but the wage difference between 
skilled white laborers and unskilled Negro workers was greatest in the South. 
_In the iron and steel industry white workers received better wages in the 
South than any other region in the mid-1930's, but Negroes received only 


46,3 cents an hour on the average compared with 57.5 cents in other areas. ” 


The low wages received by Southern Negroes were in some cases further 
reduced by various forms of racial discrimination. Several NRA codes 
Sanctioned ''regional'' differentials in occupations composed largely of Negroes 
in the South and of whites elsewhere, such as laundresses, who had a mini- 
-mum of 14 cents an hour in the South and 18 to 30 cents in other regions, 

There were frequent violations of even these low minimum wages in the South. 
In 1934 Governor Fugene Talmadge of Georgia proudly announced he had 
€conomized in highway construction by using convict labor instead of hiring 
Common laborers, arguing that ''No one wanted a Negro who shovels dirt and 


rolls a wheelbarrow, to get 40 cents per hour out of our tax money. nas 


_.._ The regional difference in the Negro's wages resulted ina corresponding 
difference between his average income in urban areas in the South and in other 
regions. In 1938 nearly half of the Negro families in Southern cities had 
-*nnual incomes under $500.00; 86 percent were under $1,000.00. Most Negro 
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families in North Central states had an annual income of $500. 00 to 


$1, 500.00. 1S The lower wages and incomes in Southern and border states 


were frequently cited reasons for out-migration during the 1930's, and were 
one of the important factors contributing to the out-migration from Southern 


cities when job opportunities increased in other regions. ‘ 


Disparities between the South and other regions in the accessibility and 
amount of relief payments to Negroes were also of some importance in 
shaping the direction of Negro migration during the 1930's. While Negroes 
in Southern urban areas were more likely to obtain relief than those in rural 
sections they still met many inequities. A larger Proportion of them than 
of the whites was on relief in Southern as well as Northern cities, but in the 
South many Negro families in need of relief were left off the rolls. In 1938 
as many as one-third of them earning under $500.00 a year were not on 


relief in some Southern cities. a Many smaller towns could not provide for 
all migrants from rural sections who failed to obtain employment, and the 
Negro unemployed migrants were left off the rolls, while white families were 
put on. This, combined with a greater Proportion of them being unemployed 


gave them the choice of either moving to other regions in hope of obtaining 


relief or of accepting a still lower standard of living. © 


Regional differentials and discrimination created a large gap between 


the South and the rest of the nation in the amount and form of relief payments, 


In 1939 several Southern states paid only one-third to one-half of the national 
average in old age assistance checks. A 1936 survey by the WPA revealed 
several Southern states paying monthly WPA wages of $30.00 to $33.00 com- 


pared to a national] average of nearly $55. 00. 76 These regional differentials 
were still greater in the case of Negroes. In 1932 the federal government 


paid common laborers on federal projects 38 cents an hour, but it sublet work 
along the Mississippi River to white contractors who hired Negroes at 10 cents 


an hour, or $1.00 to $1.25 for a 13 to 14 hour day. Part of this meagre pay 


was deducted for drinking water and tent rent. *A Negroes also had great dif- 
ficulty obtaining any work relief in Southern states, while in other regions 
they composed a disproportionately large percentage of the emergency labor 
force. In 1937, 9 to 11.2 percent of the black workers in the North and West 


were on emergency work, compared to only 2.9 percent in the South. Pe Such 
low relief payments and exclusion from work relief in the South induced some 
Negroes to seek better conditions in other regions. 
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Migrants could not always obtain relief payments or employment on 
public projects in other regions due to discriminations in Northern cities 
and, more often, to strict residence requirements. These restrictions, 

‘ plus the high rate of unemployment, left little hope for immediate economic 
‘betterment to Negroes moving out of the South and definitely limited the 
importance of relief in non-Southern regions as a "pull" factor in migration. 
One scholar concluded: 


The influence that relief and WPA has sic’ had upon 
Negro migration has probably been more of a stabalizing 
factor in keeping the northern Negro fairly well put than 
it has been a factor making for migration of Southern 
Negroes. 19 


‘On the other hand, the inequities suffered by blacks in the distribution of 
Southern relief and the dilemma of many who were completely denied assist- 
ance cannot be overlooked as causes for moving during the depression and 
for building up a large potential migration. Negro families with neither a 
job nor relief payments adequate for a decent standard of living were likely 
to move to other regions out of desperation without any premaditation on the 

_ requirements for relief or the availability of jobs at their destination. Many 
more who remained in the South had their impressions of inequitable economic 
_ opportunities and insecurity in that region heightened by thie relief situation. 


Social, political, and cultural conditions in Southern towns and cities 
remained essentially the same as in previous decades and were important in 
creating a desire among many Negroes to move away from the South. Race 
relations in Southern towns had many of the features of a caste system, as 
blacks lived in economic, political, and social subordination of housing, 
schools, and all public facilities. Infringements of the caste restrictions 
were severely punished, and persistent or brash violators sometimes met 


death. 80 Negroes were able to vote in only a few urban areas, as the poll 
tax, literacy tests, and threats of violence disfranchised most of them, 
while the white primary, upheld in the case of Grovey v. Townsend (1935), 
deprived many of any meaningful participation in elections throughout the 


South, 


Negroes continued to face personal insecurity in the South during the 
1930's. The depression decade did bring some decrease of lynching. The 
awakened interest in social reform which accompanied the rise of the New 
' Deal concentrated heavy public pressure against it. Southern newspapers 


eb 


= in denouncing lynching, and several Southern 
organizations exe _-syely to end it. The Wagner-Costigan and Gavagan 
a defeated by Southern fillibusters, augmented 


began to join Neem xx 


anti-lynching Do= otoash : 
pressure agains = <i autniber of recorded lynchings fell steadily from 


peaks of 24 in = ac ~233 and 23 in 1935 to only 2 in 1939, and they became 


Nl This decline in reported lynchings was not 
an entirely accre= =ex af the reform in Southern race relations during 
the depressioz Sr seen atisttl against Negroes became more secretive, and 
many were mem => etted without the incidents being recorded as lynchings. 
ae the depression many attempted lynchings were 


Through the cr ~=> < 
broken up by mic= esseating Strong social tensions and a continued condi- 
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The natu secs eyials in Southern courts gave blacks further reason 
to doubt their — -- thal section. Serious cases involving both whites 
and nonwhites == senate tried before all-white juries which often had 
determined t= sci- == = Negro before any evidence was offered. An un- 
known numb= Geeks geve Legally lynched'' by such trials during the 
1930's, Jucre anna ination and the severe penalties mated out to Negroes 
fos valor odie xe sarticularly brought to public attention in the 
Scottsboro ces = 4 (3) nine Negro youths were arrested in Scottsboro, 
Alabama fer on eeee gar hing two white girls who, like they, were travelling 


on a freight el a were brought to a speedy trial before an all-white 
jury and sen==<= = cazets from 1931 to 1937 the case was appealed three 
Supreme Court which declared the state trials 


times to the === S=25 * 
before all-wrrs ——ss BUA and ordered a re-trial each time. Five of the 
nine were i=== ~ -=r- yt, despite the confession of one of the girls that 
the entire eiemee cae maytulent and that they had never been attacked, the 
other four v=t= s-=: 3S prison sentences by the Alabama courts. 83 The 
publicity giv= oe ee ‘ads > yimilar cases of judicial discrimination contributed 
to the incresensc macnn ot Negroes with their lot in the South. 

The howe. asanonal facilities for Negroes in many Southern urban 


ovens were sees BEET than those in rural sections, but still substandard. 
\:the blacks were crowded into sections composed | 
of wooden steers = 3S vy four rooms. Only a tiny proportion owned their . 
homes, ant ween oe ted to many losing them due to their inability to = 
keep up the ener aperrents. Many families were forced to double upin |= 
small shacre = — sre rent. Electricity and gas cooking facilities were 
rare, and Nege- oes some cities lacked screens, bathtubs, toilets, 
: _.aning water. Recreation facilities were often 
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completely absent in such congested areas, compelling families to travel 


long distances to find parks into which they were admitted. b4 Many Negroes 
moved out of the South in search of better educational facilities, as the 
small funds available for education and their discriminatory allocation be- 
tween the Negro and white populations left Negro schools in most Southern 


; 85 
- towns with inadequacies nearly as bad as those in rural areas. Compared 
with such conditions as these the housing and educational facilities offered 
to Negroes in other regions were a definite improvement. 


This survey of the unfavorable economic opportunities and living condi- 
tions of Negroes in the South inevitably raises the question ''why didn't more 
of them migrate out of the South during the depression?'' Southern agricul- 
ture was greatly changed and thousands were evicted from their farms, 
while in urban areas many Negroes lost their jobs. Yet the net migration 
of blacks out of the South during the 1930's was the smallest of any decade 
since 1910. This paradoxical situation can only be understood by surveying 
the condition of the Negro population in the North. 


The greatest factor limiting migration to Northern and Western cities 
during the 1930's was the high rate of unemployment. Over one-half of the 
unemployed in the nation were located in large cities of the North. Much of 
the industry in these cities was in durable goods which suffered great con- 
tractions and recovered very slowly. The North also suffered some loss of 
industries to low wage areas of the South. This was particularly true in 
textiles. Between 1929 and 1933 the South Atlantic States gained 6,000 wage 
jobs while the number of jobs in New York and New Jersey was almost cut 


in half. 86 Negroes were hardest hit by this Northern unemployment, for 

most of them were in industries which dismissed a large percentage of their 
workers. In Chicago most Negroes worked in iron and steel, meat packing, 
or building and construction, and between 80 and 90 percent of them working 


in these industries became unemployed. 87 


Such extensive unemployment was also due to the Negroes' lack of train- 
ing, and seniority, which were important deterrents to extensive migration. 
This dearth of vocational training and education limited the jobs which they 
could hold and decreased their employability. Migrants from the South were 
especially lacking in industrial training, and the large surplus of unskilled 
Negro labor that rose in most Northern cities left very few opportunities for 
a sharecropper or common laborer to find employment there. Migrants often 
met considerable opposition from unions and from Northern Negroes who 
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feared they would only increase the surplus of unskilled workers and further 
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depress wages. 


Negro skilled workers in Northern cities also suffered greater unem- 
ployment than in the South. A much larger percentage of them in Northern 
states were compelled to go on relief or accept semi- skilled or unskilled 
jobs. Between 1930 and 1936 the number of skilled Negro laborers declined 
41.7 percent in the Middle Atlantic states and 42 percent in the West North 
Central states while decreasing from 13.8 percent to 25.7 percent in the 
three Southern divisions. This decrease in skilled work partly offset the 
appeal of regional wage differentials, although Negroes could often obtain 


higher wages in unskilled work in the North than in skilled work in the South. 89 


Negro employment was also reduced by discrimination on the part of 
both unions and management. Many craft unions barred Negroes or confined 
them to auxiliary unions. As the number of jobs available decreased these 
unions increased their efforts to secure employment for their regular mem- 
bers and left little chance for blacks to obtain work, especially in skilled 
jobs. In industrial unions such discrimination was much less common, 
particularly after the formation of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
in 1935. Most employers, however, preferred to hire white laborers, and 
they obtained the majority of jobs that arose during the economic recovery 


in the later 1930's and in the first years of the following decade. 99 These 
factors combined to make a considerably larger proportion of the Negro 
population unemployed in the North and West than in the South, although this 
was partly offset by the much larger percentage of unemployed blacks who 
secured relief work in non-Southern regions. 


While the difficulty in obtaining employment in the North was undoubtedly 5 
the greatest deterrent to Negro migration from the South, other factors 2 
helped to keep the colored population there or to discourage migration. The a 
granting of federal funds for relief provided a cushion for unemployed blacks 4 
who might otherwise have left the South in desperation. The strict residence | 


requirements for relief in other regions were also an obstacle. 91 The de- 

pression decade exposed considerable race discrimination in Northern em- | 
ployment as well as in housing, which "dulled the enthusiasm [for migration] | 
of Negroes for whom improvement of social conditions would be an influential # 


secondary motivation. 92 Many blacks, particularly in rural areas, did not 4 
have resources adequate to provide for their transportation to and settlement | 
in other regions and found it economically impossible to leave the South. 
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TABLE VI 


PERCENT OF NEGRO LABOR FORCE UNEMPLOYED 
BY DIVISION, 1937 AND 1940 


a 


1937 1940 
Both Sexes Male Female 
Area a. b. a. b. a. Ds 
Snr nn nn 
United States im. 5 4,7 10.8 16e Li. 3 3:2 
Northeast 25.8 9.0 22.5 12.2 17.5— 5.6 
New England 14.5 a9 List 12.9 lowe 6.7 
Middle Atlantic 26.6 9.0 22.9 12.2% 17.8 5, > 
North Central e6,2 ll.z 17.0 LS.2 19.0 Lis 
East North Central 25.4 11.6 17.0 19.6 19.1 13.4 
West North Central 27.9 9.9 17.3 14.0 18.4 6.9 
South 12.3 2.9 S$. 0 4.7 9.0 1.6 
South Atlantic 10.9 2. 9 7.4 4.8 8.9 1.6 
East South Central 12.4 2.4 1.2 4.0 8.0 L.2 
West South Central 15.1 ce | 9.9 5. 3 10.5 neo 
West 16.5 10.1 18.4 13.2 15.2 7.7 
Mountain 12.6 8.5 er: 10.9 | 4 
Pacific 17.4 10.6 18.8 13.9 15.8 8.0 


a. Percent seeking work (1940), unemployed (1937). 
b. Percent on emergency work (1937), (1940). 


Sixteenth Census, Population, Ill, Part 1, 41-42; Census of Unemployment: 
1937, I, 140-41. 


I 


Migration was also restricted by Southern vagrancy laws, which were strictly 


enforced against Negroes during the depression. 93 These conditions gave 
strong support to the prediction made by Dr. Robert Weaver at the close of 


the 1930's: 


For the Negro... there seems to be little prospect of great 
regional migrations in the immediate future... Present 
economic, political, and social developments suggest that 
the North will be less attractive and accessible to the 
Southern Negro in the immediate future than it has been 
... the movement of Negroes to the North and West will 
continue, but unless there is a great increase in labor 
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needs in these sections, it is unlikely that there will be 
anything approaching the earlier waves of migration out 


of the South. 7% 


Whether this forecast would have borne true through the 1940's one 
cannot say, for the outbreak of the Second World War quickly fulfilled the 
one condition Dr. Weaver attached to his prediction and opened economic 
opportunities that attracted great waves of Negroes into the North and West. 
However, the analysis of the period of the Great Depression as a decade of 
decline in Negro interregional migration implied in the above quotation is 
incomplete. When the basic causes of population movement are considered 
the depression should also be looked upon not as the death of the "Great 
Migration'' but as the birth of some of the forces that underlay its enlarged 
revival in a later decade. The ''Great Migration'' did not entirely die. The 
movement of Negroes from the South was reduced to a volume that could no 
longer be considered "oreat'', but it was not halted. The North and West 
continued to attract many more Negroes than they lost, and the main channels | 
of the 'Great Migration'’ were followed with a larger proportion of the migrants q 
Nor was the reduction in the migration of Negroes from 4 
for that region on their part. There 
k to the South, despite their higher 


moving to California. 
the South due to any renewed preference 
was no significant movement of blacks bac 
rates of unemployment in many Northern cities. 


The depression left unchanged most of the principal factors that had 


motivated Negro out-migration from 1915 to 1929. More important, it 
inaugurated or acc elerated significant changes in the organization and crops 
of Southern agriculture and in many urban occupations that decreased the 
economic opportunities for Negroes in the South. Psychological bonds which 
had attached many blacks to the South were broken. Tenant farmers evicted 
from their lands had to make a basic change in their way of living, and many 
of their traditional ties with the South were broken. Most of them moved to 
non-farm areas where contact with urban society and culture better prepared 
them for living in cities and in regions outside the South. The uprooting of 
many urban blacks from long-held service occupations and skilled craft jobs 
lessened their attachment to the South. The loosening of ties to their ances- 
tral homes, together with unemployment and demotion of job status built up 
a great potential Negro migration that awaited only employment opportunities | 
for unskilled labor in other regions to become a mass exodus. While the 4 
Second World War was needed to bring about the actual migration, it should 
be recognized that the depression had already set the stage. 
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CHAPTER IOI 


DEPRESSION MIGRATION TO LOS ANGELES: THE START OF THE SHIFT 


In addition to its laying a foundation for later mass migrations, the 
Great Depression caused a shift in the proportion of Negroes going to differ- 
ent states and cities. It placed their movement to California and Los Angeles 
in a new perspective. While the number entering Northern cities declined, 
the stream of Negroes to the Far West increased over preceding decades, 
and California and Los Angeles assumed a relative significance as areas of 
black in-migration which they had never before attained. This development 
received little attention from scholars and novelists; they concentrated on 


the more voluminous white influx and the immediate problems it raised. L 
Yet, the migration of blacks to California and Los Angeles during the 1930's 
was an important precursor to subsequent ones, least of all in its volume, 
more in its characteristics and causes, and especially in relation to Negro 
population movements in other parts of the nation. 


Throughout the 1930's California was the most popular destination of 
migrants in the United States. The number entering the state was smaller 
than during the 1920's, but the estimated net gain of 974, 600 was nearly 


three times that of any other state. é Modest in volume during the first third 
of the decade, it mounted during the later years. This was partly a result of 
the great drought in the West North Central and West South Central States in 
1934 and 1936 which caused thousands of their residents to move, predom- 
inantly to California. During the second half of the decade it had a net in- 


migration of 664, 866, nearly five times that of any other state. 3 Among 
these was a substantial number of blacks. 


Negroes coming to California during the depression were part of an : 
influx predominated by whites rather than a distinctly Negro movement. They 
composed a larger proportion of the migrants than in preceding decades but 
remained a small percentage of those entering the state. Their estimated 
net in-migration during the decade was 41,300, or 4.2 percent of the total. 
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Their volume does not appear to have increased in the later 1930's as 
appreciably as that of whites, for non-whites composed only 3.0 percent of 
the total net gain between 1935 and 1940. Such a comparatively small 
movement made little change in the proportion of Negroes in the state. In | 


| 


1940 they composed only 1.8 percent of California's population. 4 It was in 
relation to other minority groups in the state and to the number of blacks 
entering other regions that the volume of their migration to California was 
more significant. 


Negroes were the only minority group which came to California in sub- 
stantial number during the 1930's; most others showed a greater tendancy | 
to leave. The number of Mexicans entering the state declined, and many 
who had moved in during prosperous times emigrated with the onset of 
depression. Other minority races appear to have taken little part in internal 
migration and showed no special tendency to move to California. The volume 
of immigration from Asia, reduced to a trickle by the National Origins Act 
of 1924, was changed to a net emigration by the depression. Therefore, the © 
population of all nonwhites except Negroes declined by 1, 625 between 1930 
and 1940, and the proportion of blacks among the state's nonwhites grew 


/ 


from 30.1 to 40 percent. > In relation to other minority groups in California 
and to the migration of Negroes to other regions, the volume of their move- 
ment to California during the depression was more significant. 


TABLE VII 


POPULATION INCREASES IN CALIFORNIA 
BY COLOR AND RAGE, 1930-40 


Color or Race 1930 1940 Increase 1930-40 
Total 5,677,251 6,907, 387 1,230, 136 
Nonwhite 268,991 310, 624 41, 633 
Negro 81,048 124, 306 43,258 
Other Races* 187,943 186, 318 -~1,625 


“"'Other Races! figures include only Orientals and Indians. Mexicans 
were not counted as ''Other Races" after 1930, and the 1930 figures 
have been revised to exclude Mexicans. 


Sixteenth Census, Population, II, Part 1, 516-17. 
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Compared to other states the number of Negroes moving to California 
was large, but not sufficiently so to cause a significant redistribution of 
their population. California ranked fifth in estimated Negro in-migration 

| during the 1930's. The proportionate increase in its black population was 
the largest of any state - over 50 percent. Between 1935 and 1940, 25,185 
nonwhites moved to California while only 5,132 left, resulting in a net in- 
migration of 20,053. Only New York and Florida had larger total and net 
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in-migrations of nonwhites. 6 This impressive position in national Negro 
migration was largely relative, however. It was due to a great decline in 
the number of blacks moving to the North rather than to an extensive increase 4 
in their migration to California. It did not cause a notable rise in the pro- 4 
portion of the nation's Negroes living in that state, which in 1940 was only 


id 1 percent. : Furthermore, the rank of California in Negro migration was 
ie not an accurate index of the place the West occupied in Negro movement 
during the Great Depression. 


No other Western state had an increase of Negroes comparable to that 
of California. The number moving to other states was small, and their 
population increased little more than in the 1920's. Their net in-migration 
to the West from 1930 to 1940 was 49, 300, over 80 percent of which went to 
California. By 1940 the region contained only 170, 706 blacks, 73 percent 


living in the Golden State. The North continued to be the main destination 

of Negro migration out of the South. Therefore, while the number of blacks 
moving to California during the 1930's was impressive in comparison to the 
reduced volume going to Northern states, this augmented westward movement 
was significant in that state alone, It did not representa substantial regional 
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shift in the direction of their movements. 


With respect to the sources and destinations of Negroes moving to 
California several erroneous impressions need to be rectified. The popular 
image of depression migrants as farmers moving from "Dust Bowls'' in the 
South West Central or North West Central States is not an accurate picture 4 
of the total migration, and it is particularly unfitting for the Negroes. The 4 
belief that most blacks came from Southern States must also be modified. 
They came from all sections of the country. The West South Central States, 

\1ed by Texas and Oklahoma, furnished the largest number, but over half 
came from other states. Unemployed Negroes leaving Northern and Western 
cities formed an important portion of the movement, 43 percent of the blacks 
entering California coming from those regions. Southern states east of the 
Mississippi, the main source of Negro migration to Northern cities, sent 
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relatively few blacks to the West Coast. ” 
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A majority of the migrants from all sections were not farmers but came 
from cities or towns. Many whites who left rural areas in the South went to 
other regions, but most Negro farmers moved only short distances. The 
sections in which farm owners and tenants were most extensively uprooted- 
the North West Central States and the western plains of Oklahoma and Texas- 
did not have a large Negro population; most blacks who were dislodged from 
agriculture lived in the Mississippi delta or in areas further east. There- 
fore, a majority of the Negroes leaving the South and nearly all who moved 
from non-Southern regions were of urban origin, a characteristic which | 


greatly influenced their selection of a residence. Mt 


Very few blacks settled in rural areas of California or acquired jobs in 
agriculture. Rural Negroes totalled 10, 529 in 1930 and i6, 742 in 1940, 
comprising approximately 13 percent of their population in the state through- 


out the decade. Most of these lived in villages or towns. 1s Negroes made 

up only a tiny proportion of the agricultural laborers and rural transients. 

A "border count" of persons ''in need of manual employment" - largely in 
agriculture - entering California by auto revealed that out of 289,299 migrants 
coming between June, 1935 and April, 1938 only 4,163, or 1.44 percent were 
Negroes. In 1939 79,117 persons "in need of manual employment" entered 


the state, of whom 1,045, or 1.32 percent were Negroes. _ Camps estab- 
lished by the Farm Security Administration for migratory farm workers in 
California also were inhabited almost solely by white families. Negroes 
were found among the farm laborers in the cotton fields of the San Joaquin 
and Imperial Valleys. In the cotton pickers strikes of 1933 about 25 percent 
of the cotton pickers in the San Joaquin Valley ''were southwestern whites 


and Negroes with many more of the former than of the latter. uid However, 
investigations of California farm labor during the 1930's revealed few Negro 
farm laborers or rural transients in other agricultural areas. 


The small number of Negroes choosing to enter agricultural labor during 
the 1930's is particularly striking in view of the scarcity of jobs in urban 
areas and periodic demands for farm workers. Mexican immigration greatly 
declined during the early 1930's, and growers advertised for seasonal labor. 
Many migrants, especially whites from midwestern states, sought employ- 
ment in California agriculture, and several efforts were made during the 
depression to induce more blacks to enter it. Cotton growers in the 
Bakersfield area advertised for laborers in Negro newspapers in both 
California and Southern cities. These ads were especially numerous during 
the cotton pickers strike of 1934, as farmers tried to attract blacks to the 
San Joaquin Valley to break the strike. Few accepted these job offers in 
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the California Eagle protested: 


spite of the fact that many Negroes in Los Angeles and in Southern cities. 


were unemployed. 15 


Journals of the Negro community continued to appeal to their brethren 
to enter California farming as they had during the 1920's. An editorial in 


Thousands of acres of land are going to waste each year 
here in California and thousands of Negroes here in 
Los Angeles had rather follow the break line than to 

get out on one of these ranches.... 

An overwhelming majority of our people look down on 
such labor as agriculture. Too much stress is being 
put on the ''white collar'' jobs among us and not enough 


on the overalls. 


The appeals of the Negro press carried no more weight than the ads of cotton 


In 1940 only 1,220 of the employed farm workers in California 


growers. 
laborers in the state 


were blacks: this was less than 1 percent of the farm 


and less than 5 percent of its Negro labor force. 


The paucity of Negroes in farming and rural areas had deep historical 
roots. They never had been employed in large aumbers ih California agri 
culture nor had they set up many significant communities in rural parts of 
the state. Oriental, Filipino, and Mexican workers monopolized manual 
field labor until the 1930's, and these competitive sources of cheap labor 
left little demand for Negro workers. Growers had no special enthusiasm 
for blacks and, except for cotton picking, generally preferred to hire mem- 
bers of other minority groups. In 1928 a survey of l, 287 California farm 


operators disclosed that only 35 employed Negroes. 18 thus, at the start of 
the depression decade Negro migrants had few friends or relatives and no 
important colored community to attract them to the rural sections of 


California or to farm work. 


The appeal to Negroes to buy land in California and set up their own 
farms was an emotional plea which took cognizance of neither the attitude 
of most of those entering the state nor of the nature of its agriculture. As 
noted above most blacks came from urban areas and often had previously 
lived on Southern farms. Having once chosen or been forced to abandon the 
soil such migrants had little desire to return to it. Many Negroes looked upo® 
California as a ‘haven of rest and peace'' and moved there with the hope of 
obtaining jobs requiring little physical effort. This attitude could scarcely 
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be reconciled with the strenuous labor required on farms. :? ‘The hostility | 
of rural communities to Negro residents further discouraged blacks from 
entering agriculture. In many towns they were excluded from stores and 
restaurants as well as most housing areas; even older Negro residents 


joined whites in opposing the settlement of new migrants. 20 


Persons who desired to establish farms found that land was either 
already under cultivation or in the ownership of large estates or corporations. 
Farms and orchards which were put up for sale were generally too expensive | 
for most blacks. California agriculture was dominated by large ''factories 
in the fields'' whose methods of farming were foreign to out-of-state Negroes 


and whose dominant position in cooperative marketing associations and 


mechanized farming left little room for the migrant with limited income. el 


The only way in which a Negro could return to the soil in California was by 
becoming a farm laborer. 


The condition of farm laborers in California during the depression had 
little appeal to Negroes. They had to migrate continually during harvesting 
seasons. With no permanent residence or standing in any community they 
had only contemptable alien status expressed by such names as "'pea picker" 
and ''Okie''. These people were unable to obtain a continuous education for 
their children, and they usually lived in crowded labor camps with poor 


sanitary facilities. at As non-resident transients many could neither vote 


nor receive state or local aid, and the termination of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in 1935 left no source of relief funds available for many 


of them. 23 Wages were kept low by a surplus of workers during most of the 
decade, the strong organization of growers, and the absence of a farm labor 


union, me Te 1935 laborers averaged an annual wage of $250.00 per workers 
and $450. 00 to $500. 00 per family; working days were as long as twelve 
hours. They were not covered by most federal and state labor laws enacted 
during the 1930's, and attempts to unionize, such as those that led to the 
cotton strikes of 1933 and 1934, were crushed. Farm workers also were 


excluded from the state old-age and the federal Social Security acts. 
Negroes who learned of such conditions were further pursuaded to move to 
large urban areas where colored communities had been established and to f 
remain there despite long periods of unemployment. 


As in the 1920's the urban area attracting the largest number of aN 
was Los Angeles. No other city in the state approached it. From 1935 to 
1940 Los Angeles received 11, 603 interstate nonwhite migrants; this consti- 
tuted 46 percent of those moving into California and over half of those settling 
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in urban aedauee” Los Angeles’ Negro population ‘ncreased 24, 880 or 66.5 
percent, a larger growth than it had during the 1920's. Only four other 
California cities gained over 1,000 Negroes, and most of them had smaller 


increases during the 1930's than in the previous decade. 


The concentration of Negro migrants in Los Angeles contributed to their 
community being one of the fastest growing in any metropolitan area in the 
United States during the depression. In 1930 it was relatively inconspicuous, 
is anking 24th among the nation's cities; but by 1940 it ranked foyrteenth. 

Baty cix cities outside the South exceeded the Negro population of Los Angeles. 
: Only New York and Washington attracted a larger in-migration of nonwhites 
between 1935 and 1940. Most cities lost a considerably larger number of 
nonwhites than did Los Angeles, and only New York exceeded its net in- 


migration during the second half of the ueende.”” Such comparisons suggest 
that the movement of blacks to Los Angeles represented an important shift 
in their distribution within the nation. 


However, several factors tended to diminish the significance of this 
development. The prominent position of Los Angeles among the nation's 
cities as a destination for Negro migrants was largely relative. The number 
of nonwhites who entered the city was not voluminous, totalling only 14, 758 
from 1935 to 1940. Their number seemed especially inconspicuous when 
compared with the mass influx of whites to Los Angeles in the same period, 

( which totalled 284, 549, or more than twice the number who moved to any 
other city. It was this much larger body of white migrants that aggravated 
local problems of unemployment and relief payments, and insofar as the 
movement of Negroes to the city was noticed it was considered to be but a 


small addition to a large white influx. 


Yet the migration of nonwhites was more significant than its small 
volume would indicate in that it was a more permanent movement than that 
of whites. The latter's tremendous influx was, toa large degree, offset by 
a substantial out-migration, mostly to other parts of California. Nonwhites 
had a greater tendency to remain in Los Angeles; their net in-migration of 
7,451 constituted 15. 7 percent of the total net gain of the city from internal 
migration between 1935 and 1940. Among nonwhite groups Negroes were th 
most prone to stay in Los Angeles, and they became paramount among the 

\ city's minority races. More Indians and Orientals left the city than entered 
it, and their populations increased little through the decade. Therefore, th 
colored community grew in proportion to others, rising from 57.7 percent 
to two-thirds of the city's nonwhites and from 3.1 to 4.2 percent of its total % 


population between 1930 and 1940. au 
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TABLE VIII 


POPULATION INCREASES IN LOS ANGELES 
BY COLOR AND RAGE, 1930-40 


Color or Race 1930 1940 Increase 1930-40 
| 

Total 1,238,048 1,504,277 266,229 

Nonwhite 67, 348 97, 847 30, 499 

Negro 38, 894 63,774 24, 880. 

Other Races* 28, 454 34,073 5,619 


“*1tOther Races’ figures include only Orientals and Indians. 
Mexicans were not counted as ''Other Races" after 1930, 
and the 1930 figures have been revised to exclude them. 


Sixteenth Census, Population, II, Part 1, 664-65, 
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Blacks who moved to Los Angeles were predominantly interstate migrants; 
only a small proportion came from California. Their origin was very simi- 
lar to that of Negroes going to other parts of the state. They came from all 
sections of the nation, but approximately half had resided in the West South 
Central States, mostly in Texas and Oklahoma. The overwhelming majority 
came from urban areas. Nonwhites from rural areas composed a very small 


percentage of black migrants, even from predominantly agricultural states. et 
These characteristics of Negro migrants were shared by whites, and the h 
same hopes and conditions attracted both races to Los Angeles. 


One of the leading motives for migration during the depression was the 
quest for employment. However, employment opportunities were nota 
positive factor in attracting blacks to Los Angeles, for they were not signi- 
ficantly better there than in most other urban areas, Negroes had the highest 
rate of unemployment of any racial group in the city. Thirty percent of them 
were on relief in 1933. The percentage without work declined considerably 
during the middle of the decade; in 1937 Los Angeles had a lower rate of 
Negro unemployment than the average for all U.S. cities of over 100,000 
population. But after 1937 the job opportunities for blacks in Los Angeles 
grew worse in comparison with other cities; by 1940 its unemployment rate 


was above the national average. 34 Such a comparatively bland record was 
scarcely a dazzling attraction, and in many cases the migration of Negroes 
~ was motivated primarily by a desire to leave areas of severe unemployment 
without thinking about obtaining jobs in Los Angeles. 
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The attractiveness of that city with respect to employment varied 
according to the location and occupational structure of the area from which 
blacks were moving. A smaller percentage were jobless in Los Angeles 
than in many Northern cities because the majority of them worked in domes-~ 
tic and service jobs which had lower unemployment averages than the manu- 
facturing industries 
some of those moving from large cities in the Northeast and North Central 
regions were motivated by hopes of better prospects for work. However, 
the opportunities in Los Angeles were less appealing to migrants from cities 
in which most blacks were service workers. In 1931 Los Angeles had the 


highest unemployment rate of any city which had less than one-third of its 


Negro labor force in manufacturing, and it remained comparatively high 
throughout the depres sion. The decline of building construction was especi- 
ally hard on skilled Negro workers and less than 50 percent had jobs in 
1937. Most Southern cities had lower unemployment rates, although in the 


West South Central division they often approached Los Angeles. 23 


Los Angeles did have one attraction which many cities lacked during the 
depression - an expanding ,ob market. The great influx of whites provided 
new domestic and service jobs for much of the growing Negro labor force. 
Therefore, while the Negro population of the city increased by nearly two- 
thirds there was no comparable rise in the number of unemployed. The 
creation of new work steadily reduced the percentage of blacks who were 
jobless or on emergency work during the decade and did lead some Negroes 


to come to Los Angeles. 34 However, it is difficult to conclude that the ex- 
panding job market was a prime motive in attracting blacks; it was a more 


important factor in keepin 
were probably attracted by other conditions rather than the prospects of 


finding a job quickly. 
in Los Angeles was not particularly 


The quality of jobs open to Negroes 


attractive. They had long been confined chi 
mited number of skilled labor jobs. Over one-half of them 


labor, anda li 
Many of the men and women in semi- 


were in domestic and servant jobs. 
skilled occupations held service jobs, particularly as truck drivers and 
seamstresses, respectively. Those of skilled occupations were mainly in 


building construction trades, mechanics, and service jobs. 
contributed to confining most Negroes to the above n 


Discrimination and a continuation of employment pr 
led to the exclusion of Negroes from many industries and left them a small 
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in which Northern Negroes were concentrated. Therefore, 


g their out-migration at a low figure. The majority 


efly to domestic service, unskilled 


Several factors 
amed areas of occupation. 


actices of the 1920's 
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range of job opportunities. Los Angeles had a much smaller demand for | | 
unskilled workers in basic industries than many Northern cities due to the 
absence of much heavy industry prior to the 1940's. The steady influx of | 
whites as well as the preservation of the open shop gave employers an ample 
supply of white labor and little reason to seek other sources until World War 
Iwo. Most Negroes in industry were hired as unskilled laborers or janitors, 
A few worked in the motion picture industry as technicians, carpenters, or 
extra actors, but none were employed in automobile or tire plants during the 


early 1930's. 36 Despite the efforts of the Urban League, Industrial Council, 
and several sympathetic organizations few new industries were opened to 
Negroes during the depression. Furthermore, the Urban League had to 


fight against efforts to replace Negro workers with whites in industries that 


accepted them, particularly in 1931, a 


Los Angeles offered few opportunities to Negroes seeking clerical or 
professional occupations. In 1935 white collar workers composed only 
14.1 percent of the Negro labor force. Only a small number of businesses 
were owned by Negroes, and very few were hired for managerial or clerical 
jobs in other firms. The Negro press tried to break such white collar job 
discrimination by appealing to blacks not to spend their money where they 
could not work. This campaign obtained little support; the preference of 
many Negroes to shop in white stores discouraged the establishment of 


businesses and contributed to the paucity of white collar work. #0 Negroes 

also met discrimination in professional fields. None were hired to teach in 
the high schools or junior high schools of Los Angeles until 1936 due to the 
fear of objections from white parents or the refusal of white teachers to 


share eating and toilet facilities with them. 27 


The area of employment open to Negroes was further limited by their 
exclusion from most labor unions. In 1930 Negroes had attained member- hi 
ship in only 20 percent of the local unions, and they made little advancement | 
during the decade. They entered some building service locals and the retail 
clerks union in Negro area stores during the 1930's but they were not admitted 
to other craft unions. The local of the United Packinghouse Workers was the 
Only industrial union they penetrated before 1940. Exclusion from unions 
Prevented them from securing apprenticeship training for higher occupations, 


and few training facilities outside of unions were open to Negroes, #0 


The limited job opportunities in private concerns led many blacks to 
look to the local, state, or national governments for employment. They were 
hired as clerical workers in many departments of the Los Angeles city 
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government, and served in most branches of the police department. But 
there were discriminations in government employment as in private. In 
1931 the Department of Water and Power refused to hire Negroes for a large 
city construction project on the grounds that it did not have separate camp 
facilities for whites and nonwhites. Several city agencies restricted blacks 
to janitorial or similar menial occupations. Others, most notably the city 


fire department, segregated them into a few all-Negro units. 41 Some fed- 
eral projects in the Los Angeles area segregated their housing and toilet 
facilities; the Six Companies, Inc., under government contract to construct 
Boulder (now Hoover) Dam, refused to hire them at all during the early years 


of the depression. 42 The fact that blacks depended upon government jobs and 
work projects as their largest source of employment in spite of such discri- 
minations suggests that neither the availability of jobs nor the occupational 
status of the Negro offered great inducement to come to Los Angeles. 


| The comparatively high wages and annual incomes of urban workers in 
California and Los Angeles were an important attraction to both whites and 
Negroes during the depression. The average per capita income in the 
Pacific Coast Division was higher than that in any other except the Middle 
Atlantic during the depression and over one and one-half times that in South- 


ern and Mountain States. 43 In some unskilled jobs which employed many 
Negroes California offered higher wages than most other areas. Its hourly 
entrance rates for common street and sewer laborers in 1935 were more 


than eight cents over the national average and 5. 6 cents above the mean of 


all non-Southern states. 44 


In domestic labor positions where the majority of Los Angeles Negroes 
found employment, however, earnings were often quite low. Loren Miller 
reported in 1933: 


There is a great horde of jobless domestics who are forced 

to work at whatever wages they can get. Employers have 
taken advantage of this condition and Negro women and 

school girls are being hired at wages ranging from five 

to ten dollars a month in many cases. For these wages 

they are forced to remain on the premises seven days a 

week with a half day off on Thursday. In other cases 

there are women working for mere room and board. 45 


Male servants also suffered salary cuts in the early 1930's, but the earnings 


of domestics improved toward the end of the decade. Moreover, they were 
atypical of the income status of the Negro community as a whole. At the end 
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of the decade it had the highest median income of fourteen leading cities and 
the only one which exceeded the average family ''cost of maintenance", 
Negroes obtained the same wage as whites in identical jobs; wage discrimi- [ 
nations were rare, unlike some other cities. Negroes living in Los Angeles 
had a relatively high standard of living. In the middle of the depression 

30.5 percent owned their homes, 41.8 percent had automobiles, and 76.1 


percent had some form of insurance. 46 Reports of such wages and living 
standards undoubtedly tempted some discontented Negroes in other regions 
to move to California without giving a thought to their chances of obtaining 
employment or of the type of job they could secure. 


The desire to obtain higher relief payments or jobs on public works 
projects has also been cited as a motive for Negro migration to Los Angeles. 
California had a relief policy which was one of the most liberal of any state 
in the amount of average payments. As the volume of migrants increased in 
1935 and 1936 many persons attributed the influx to the lure of relief money 
or emergency work and urged that action be taken to stop the in-migration 
because ''vagrants from other states are coming into Los Angeles and taking 
relief money and other benefits from our own citizens, who need 


protection". : Such protests led to a renewed enforcement of old statutes 
barring the importation of indigent transients and a steady stiffening of 
residence requirements for relief in the later years of the decade. Oppon- 
ents of these restrictions strongly attacked the thesis that relief payments 
were a prime motive for moving to California. Carey McWilliams asserted: 


It has been demonstrated time and again by thorough going 
research that relief standards have been a wholly negligible 
factor in attracting migrants to California. It has also been 
pointed out that living costs are higher in California than in 
those same states. in which relief payments are lower and 
that when the difference is taken into account, California 
has never had much occasion to boast of its liberality. 48 


With respect to Negro migration historical and statistical evidence do not 
entirely support McWilliam's arguments, but neither do they conclusively 
affirm that relief payments and work were important motives for it. 


California offered a striking contrast to the scanty relief payments of the 
Southern and Southwestern states supplying the greatest number of Negro 
Migrants. During the late 1930's state and county unemployment relief 
“averaged $31.35 per case in California compared to $7.08 and $4. 96 in 
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Texas and Oklahoma, respectively, a disparity which considerably exceeded 
the difference in the cost of living between these respective states. The 

; higher California payments were likely to be most attractive to blacks who 

; i! received less than the average rate and often could obtain no relief at all in 
{ Southern states. Earnings on federal work relief projects were also more 
if generous in California, averaging $62.48 per case compared to $41.02 and 
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i, $40.91 in Texas and Oklahoma. 49 Occasionally, Negroes in the Los Angeles 

Ka area complained of receiving few jobs on federal projects. The Civil Works 

u Administration and the Works Progress Administration seldom employed 
them for white collar work, and a slum clearance project in 1939 restricted 
Negroes to work within colored residential sections. Such discriminations 
were exceptional, however, and Negroes had much better access to relief 


work in Los Angeles than in most Southern states. 50 However, the compara- 
i tive lack of race discrimination and liberality of relief payments in California 
does not necessarily uphold the contention that its relief policy was an import- 
ant attraction leading people to move spec ifically to that state. 


The significance of relief payments as an attractor of Negroes can be 
questioned in light of the stringent requirements by which California excluded 
many new residents from ‘ts rolls, and by the failure of the volume of migra- 
tion to fluctuate in response to changes in relief policies. Los Angeles began 
to restrict the access of migrants to relief in February 1935, when Chief of 
Police James E. Davis sent 136 officers into counties along California's 
border to check all cars and trains and turn back all "indigent alien non- 


resident of California transients’. 51 This 'border patrol'' was maintained 
for over two months and was continued in Los Angeles County through 1937. 
Migrants entering the city without money were charged with vagrancy and 
shipped to labor camps unless they agreed to return to their original resi- 
dences. In 1935 the Los Angeles County Relief Administration began demand- 
ing a pledge to return to their legal residences from all persons applying for 
transient relief. In 1938 the state adopted a law placing a similar condition 
on all non-residents applying for state aid, and in 1940 it successively raised 


the residence requirement for relief to three and then five years. 52 These 
restrictions formed strong deterrents after 1934, just as the higher payments 
were an attraction before 1934, to migrants whose primary motive for enter-_ 
ing California was to secure relief. Yet there appears to be little difference — 
in the volume of Negro migration to California and Los Angeles in the two 


halves of the decade. 


The thesis that public welfare payments attracted a significant number 
of migrants is even less defensible in the case of old-age pensions. At the 
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start of the 1930's, California was one of the few states which had an old- 

age pension law, and up to 1935 Arkansas was the only large Southern source 
of migrants to the West which enacted such a law. ‘Surveys of migrants in the 
first half of the decade, however, reported the majority were between 20 and 


35 years of age with older persons composing only a small percentage. 93 
After 1935, when California's relief and state aid policies were most widely 
criticized for encouraging migrants, old-age pensions lost part of what little 
attracting power they had, for most states took advantage of the ''dollar- 
matching" provision of the Social Security Act of 1935 and enacted old-age 


pension laws. °4 California's benefit payments remained among the highest 
in the country, but they did not attract a substantial number of elderly non- 
whites. Between 1935 and 1940, only 2.2 percent of these entering Los 
Angeles from other states were over 65, and only 6.2 percent were over 55. 


Older migrants composed a similarly small proportion of the nonwhites 


entering California. oa 


Many questions can be raised about relief and employment conditions as 
leading motives for Negro migration to Los Angeles. California's relief 
policies were undoubtedly a consideration in leading Negroes to move to 
Los Angeles, but it was less the generosity of relief payments in that city 
than their meagreness in Southern states which motivated the migration. 
Many blacks left Southern towns because they knew they could not obtain 
relief or live on the small amounts they received; many of those who came 
to California had no knowledge of its relief laws and did not necessarily in- 


tend to apply for relief when reaching the state. 56 That so many Negroes 
were on relief rolls or emergency work in Los Angeles can be better attri- 
buted to restricted employment opportunities than to prearranged intentions. 
The liberal relief payments in that city, as in many Northern ones, were 
probably more important as a factor preventing a greater out-migration of 
unemployed blacks than as an attraction to migrants. The effects of other 
economic factors must also be analyzed from the perspective of what the 
potential migrant knew, which was not necessarily identical with the existing 
situation. The unemployment and restricted area of jobs open to blacks in 
Los Angeles were often unknown to those in other states or seemed less 
important than their despair of obtaining a living income where they were. 
Many Negroes were attracted by general impressions of Southern California, 
as an area of high wages and migrated there in ignorance of the poor pay 
received by colored domestics. In short, the factors drawing Negroes to 
Los Angeles during the depression were not always, perhaps not even pri- 
marily economic. 


‘ 
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greater freedom and more equal rights if they moved west. The large Negro 


The mild climate which had attracted both whites and Negroes to 
Southern California in the first decades of the century continued to be a 
leading cause of in-migration during the 1930's. It drew a smaller but un- 
ceasing stream of tourists, some of whom subsequently became residents. 
Negroes took a particular interest in visiting the state in the early 1930's. 
In 1933 one writer noted: 


Only in recent years have quite so many Colored tourists been 
moved with the urge to visit the Golden State. However, year 
after year more Colored visitors are coming to this state and 
lots of them leave with a firm resolve to return and make 
California their permanent home. 


Others moved there to escape severe weather in other sections or for reasons 
of health. 


The advertisement of the Golden State as @ land of sunshine and relaxa- 
tion which had been so widespread in the 1920's greatly declined during the 
depression. Farm associations advertised the state through petitions which 
were circulated throughout the nation to attract workers. These, too, were 
reduced in the cecond half of the decade as the number of migrants far ex- 


ceeded the available jobs. 58 But the impression of California as a land of 
promise which such publicity had established proved unerasable, and it spread 
by word of mouth to Negro communities which subscribed to few magazines 
and received no farm labor petitions. During the depression many blacks 
had the notion "that California is a veritable paradise and all- year-round 
playground. '!' This image continued into the 1940's and was one of the lead- 


= 


ing reasons for their large influx in that decade. 


The existence ofa Negro community in Los Angeles at the start of the 
1930's was a significant factor ‘n directing migrants to that city. Most of 
its residents had friends or relatives in other states, and their correspondenc 
remained an important medium for spreading reports of the Southern California 
climate and of the job opportunities and high wages in Los Angeles. Letters t 
friends and relatives +n Southern states also promised that they would find 


community also provided many migrants with a friend or relative who could 
house and provide for them when they first arrived. That Los Angeles alone — 
of all cities in the West had a large Negro population helps explain the con- . 
entration of black movement to the We st in that city, aS many migrants 
lacked the resources to set themselves up alone in other areas. The desire 
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live among their own race also attracted many Negroes to Los Angeles 


to 
| 60 


rather than other parts of the West. 


«To those Negro migrants who sought greater freedom and social dignity, 
Los Angeles seemed to bea good destination. Its city schools compared 
favorably with those of Northern states and offered better facilities for 
Negroes than did any Southern ones, as well as integrated schools. Educa- 
tional facilities in Negro areas were not equal to others in all respects. 
chool districts in suburban Los Angeles, which contained few or no blacks, 
spent much more for teachers' salaries and new buildings per pupil in 
average daily attendance than did the older districts in which most of the 
Negro population was concentrated. In 1936-37 the elementary school ex- 
_penses in Los Angeles city averaged $105. 49 per pupil while in the elementary 
‘schools of the Jefferson district, in which the largest number of Negroes was 


‘concentrated, they averaged $67.52 per pupil. 61 But the average allotment 
to Negro schools per pupil in ten Southern states during 1935-36 was much 
lower, averaging less than one-twentieth of it in Mississippi and in many 


rural areas. 62 Such a great difference in the quality of instruction led some 
families to move from Southern states to Los Angeles. 


The freedom and dignity of Negroes in Los Angeles was subjected to 
discrimination throughout the depression decade, but the absence of any 
celebrated cases or overt outbreaks of racial hostility perpetuated the im- 
pression of Los Angeles as a city of comparatively liberal racial attitudes. 
Reports of severe beatings and unwarranted breaking into the homes of blacks 
‘were most common during the early 1930's. The report of the Wickersham 
Commission upheld them in charging that Los Angeles police used "illegal 


Ppractices'' and that ''Negroes were among the chief sufferers”. S° However, 
police brutality against Negroes was no more regular in Los Angeles than in 
most other Northern and Western cities, and in some of the most severe 
"cases the officers were tried and convicted of assault. 


Negroes were excluded from some restaurants and a few theatres in 
efiance of a state law guaranteeing all races equal access to public pre- 


mises. 64 The most extreme discriminations were met in suburban areas 

|. with small Negro populations. In the city of Pasadena only one public swim- 
© Ming pool could be used by Negroes during the 1930's, and this for only one 
_day of each week in which it was open exclusively to nonwhites. A suit to end 
his discrimination was vigorously fought by the city of Pasadena into the 
sarly 1940's, and it caused other San Gabriel Valley towns to attach restric- 
ive covenants to their houses and place restrictions against Negroes using 
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Some migrants from Southern states maintained that 
they met more severe segregation and social hostility in Los Angeles than 
sn their former homes, but such feelings did not result in any noticeable 
return migration, indicating that to most blacks Los Angeles offered greater 


municipal pools. 


freedom and fewer discriminations during the depression. 


Los Angeles also had fair housing facilities for Negroes during the de- 
pression, compared with many other cities. Black residents were limited 
as to the sections in which they could reside, and nearly 30 percent of them 
lived in substandard dwellings. However, they were not largely confined to 


Bt 
i 7 slum areas, as in most Northern and Southern cities. The poorest housing 


was chiefly inhabited by Orientals and Mexicans, each of whom had a larger 

Hh proportion of their population in substandard dwellings. During the 1930's 

ik the Negro community expanded from Central Avenue into neighboring white 

| districts containing structures of considerable value, especially in the West 
maar section. 67 In some cases such expansion led to threats of violence 
from whites. The Ku Klux Klan tried to stop penetration into the fringe of 
the colored and white residential area in the summer of 1933 with protest 
marches and threatening messages to new residents: 


Nigger, Nigger, read and run 
If you don't, we'll have some fun. 68 

| Negro expansion was also met by attaching restrictive covenants to the deeds 
of property adjacent to Negro areas and ‘ncreased efforts to enforce them in 


courts. No serious violence broke out, however, and the availability of other ~ 
residences as well as the high prices they could charge blacks led many white | 


home owners to break restrictive covenants. Until the outbreak of World War 


Two the Negro community was able to house its rapidly increasing population 


within the limits of available facilities. 


much more concentrated ina small section of Los Angeles and were almost | 
totally excluded from large sections of the city and most suburban areas. 


i | Over two-thirds of the tracts in Los Angeles and over four-fifths of those in | 
adjacent suburbs had less than twenty-five Negroes in 1940. Out of 303 tracts. 


in the city, twelve in which over 50 percent of the inhabitants were Negroes 
contained 64.5 percent of their population in Los Angeles. The nineteen 


population. They made up an increasingly large majority of the inhabitants 
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The large influx during the 1930's had severe effects on housing conditions 
for later migrants, however. By the end of the decade Negroes had become Z 


4 tracts which were over 20 percent Negro contained 82. 5 percent oftheir «| 


within this small area; in 1940 they composed over 90 percent of the resi- 


a Pe ocnts in two Central Avenue tracts. 70 The filling up of available housing 
‘within Negro sections and the extensive use of restrictive covenants in most 
‘blocks surrounding the colored community left little room for housing ex- 


ansion by the onset of World War Two. 


apprehension and contempt, and several lines of social stratification were 
strongly evident. Native sons displayed a dislike for all blacks who had 


One of the Major [sic] problems facing our community at 
present is that the newcomers are more willing to put up 
with less and accept jobs at almost any wage, in order to 
get their start here. For example: public employment 
bureaus, as well as our own, find that many employers 
are now specifically asking that newcomers be sent to 
them, saving, in essence, 'I want one of the newcomers 
in the city because they really want to work. They are 


not anxious to take relief like the local people. ' 

On Closer sic investigation, it is found that the reason 
the newcomers are wanted is that a smaller wage can be 
offered them and that they are inclined to accept it, in 


order to geta start. 2 


The strongest social separations occurred between migrants from 
Southern states on one hand and those from other regions and residents on 


the other. Many Negroes from the South were of lower economic status and 
had less education than others. They tended to settle in the lowest income 


Were unprepared for the greater freedom and responsibilities they acquired 
nanon-Southern city. A California Eagle editorialist warned: 


... veteran black citizens of California must take an active 
part in training incoming Negroes from the South in basic 
rules of culture... Unseemly loudness in public places by 
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Negroes fresh from the lower strate of Southern life is 
understandable. At home they were not permitted to 
enter so-called ''white'' theatres and restaurants; it is 
no wonder that they sometimes revel loudly in the non- 
segregat ed freedom of Los Angeles. 13 


This writer also reflected the widespread fear that such outlandish actions 
would revive stereotypes of all Negroes as undesirable or inferior and 
threaten the status of well-assimilated California blacks. None of the 
resentments among different strata of Negroes resulted in group violence, 
however, and they appear to have caused no repercussions on the continued 
in-migration through the depression decade. 


The migration of Negroes to Los Angeles during the 1930's has been 
largely overlooked as an important movement of their population within the 
United States. The number of blacks coming to that city was significant 
compared to their movement to other cities during the depression, when 
only a small proportion of them took any part in interstate migration, but 
in other respects the influx did not appear to be an important population shift. 
t did not cause any extensive redistribution of blacks, and it was nota dis- 

inctly Negro migration but only a small addition to a much more publicized 

ovement of white citizens to California. Many blacks were motivated to 
move to Los Angeles less by any favorable conditions at the destination, as 
they had been in the ''Great Migration'', than by a desperate desire to escape 
from unfavorable situations elsewhere. There was speculation over the 
ability of Los Angeles to continue to attract a significant influx of Negroes 
in a time of national prosperity. Therefore, the movement of Negroes to 
Los Angeles was largely unnoticed until the 1940's. 


The main significance of the black migration to Los Angeles during the 
depression lay not in the volume of it or motives for it but in its role asa 
precursor of a main stream of Negro population movement in subsequent 
decades. The depression migration laid the foundations for a great influx 
in several ways. By increasing the size of their community to one of the 

argest outside the South, it provided later migrants with a racially homogen- 


ous center in a region which otherwise had very few Negroes. Many migrants | 
eft relatives in other parts of the country, and they expanded the communica- — 
tions between those regions and Los Angeles, spreading favorable publicity 
about the city. The increased advertising of the Negro community, combined 
with continuing unfavorable conditions in the North, led more Southern blacks 
to consider other routes of exodus than those laid in the ''Great Migration". 
Thus, while the movement of Negroes to Los Angeles during the 1930's was 


not an important mass population shift in itself, it was very significant for 
dredging and widening a channel that later was filled by a massive stream 
of Negro migration. 
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Tithe Story of the Negro in Los Angeles County, Prepared by the Works 
Progress Administration, Federal Writers' Project" (n.p., 1936), pp. 54-56, 
Hereafter cited as 'Negroin L. A. Co."; ''White Collar and Skilled Negro 
Survey, L. A.,'" p. 24; California Eagle, July 14, 1933, p. l. 


> Puwihite Collar and Skilled Negro Survey, L. A.,'' p. 40; California 
Eagle, June 20, 1930, p. 8; July 25, 1930, p. 8; August 22, 1930, p. 8; 
October 24, 1930, p. 8; June 16, 1933, p. 11; June 30, 1933, p. 3. Editorials 
working on the theme ''Don't Spend Your Money Where You Can't Work" 
appeared regularly in the California Eagle during the summer and fall of 

1930. The campaign declined by November, 1930, and such editorials were 
printed only occasionally during the rest of the decade. 


?” Ga iitornia Eagle, December 19, 1936, p. 1. 


=” Hurhite Collar and Skilled Negro Survey, L. A.,'"' pp. 23, 25; Greer, 

"The Participation of Ethnic Minorities in the Labor Unions of Los Angeles 
County'' (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles, 
1952), pp. 81-82, 140. 

CW itee Collar and Skilled Negro Survey, L. A.,'" p. 23; California 

Eagle, October 16, 1931, p. 1; June 19, 1936, p. 1. 


$e ie roriia EKagle, August ll, 1933, pp. 1-2; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, Annual Report for 1932 (New York, 1933), 
pp. 12-15. Pressure from outside organizations forced the Six Companies to 
» make a token employment of thirty Negroes in 1932, but most of them were 

» dropped from the job lists after the November election. 


> 
3 ''Regional Differences in Jobs, Income, and Migration, 1929-49," 
3 Monthly Labor Review, LXXII (October, 1950), 436. 
4 44 . 
* U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Entrance Rates 
' and Full-Time Hours of Common Laborers Employed by Cities, September, 


| 1935, Bulletin No. 627 (Washington, 1936), pp. 6, 15-17. 
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? adidas Eagle, May 26, 1933, p. 12. See supra, chap. ii, p. 79 for 
@ comparative description of the income of Negro domestics in a Southern city. 
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E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York, 1949), 

p. 611. Frazier attributes the prominent position of Los Angeles to the fact 
that over one-third of its nonwhite population was composed of Orientals 
whose average annual income considerably exceeded that of Negroes, The 
extent to which nonghite incomes in Los Angeles surpassed those in other 
cities - from 7 to 44 percent - however, makes it unquestionable that Negroes 
in Los Angeles were comparatively wll off during the depression. 


47 | i | 
Quoted from a speech by Los Angeles City Councilman J. G. McAllister 
in defense of the police border patrol in Los Angeles Times, February 14, 
1936, p. l. 


48 
Carey McWilliams, Ill Fares the Land: Migrants and Migratory Labor 
in the United States (Boston, 1942), p. 46. 


49 california State Chamber of Commerce, Migrants: A National Problem 
and Its Impact on California, Report and Recommendations of the Statewide 
Committee on the Migrant Problem (San Francisco, 1940), pp. 21, 43. See 
supra, chap. 11, Ppp. 70-71, 81-83 fora discussion of relief as a factor in 


Negro out-migration from the South during the 1930's. 


°0G alifornia Eagle, December 15, 1933, Pp. 1; January 12, 1934, p. 1; 
October 26, 1939, p. 3-A- 

la ; — ; 
Transients in California, Prepared by the State Relief Administration 
of California, Division of Special Surveys and Studies" (n.p., 1936), PP- 245 - 
50. Hereafter cited as "Transients in California”. The use of city or state 
police as a "border patrol'! to check insmigration was not unique in California. 
On at least three different occasions, 1934-36, the governor of Florida set 
up a motorized patrol along the Georgia border to stop all transients ‘without 
jobs or visible means of support". Florida Times-Union, December 11, 1934; 
New York Times, October 25, 1936; November ll, 1936. In April, 1936 the 
Governor of Colorado erected a similar blockade along the southern border of — 
the state to repel all “aliens, indigent persons, Of invaders'' who sought state 
relief, but public opposition led to its recall six days later. Denver News, 
April 19, 1936; April 20, 1936; April 24, 1936, All articles are quoted in 
House Committee Investigating National Defense Migration, Hearings on 


National Defense Migration, Part 26, pp. 10159-69. 
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" Gutifornia Chamber of Commerce, op. cit., p. 22; "Migratory Labor 
in California,'' p. 204. The latter work contended that California farmers 
continued advertising for migrants into the mid-1930's, but the Chamber of 
Commerce, while admitting that it kept up favorable publicity in national 
publications, insisted that is discouraged migrants from coming specifically 
for agricultural employment. It laid chief blame upon the cotton growers of 
Arizona for continuing to advertise for out-of-state labor during the depression, 
leading many to move to that state and eventually to California. 

> (Statement made by the Secretary of the Urban League of Los Angeles 
during the 1930's, quoted in Stouffer and Florant, ''Negro Population Move- 
ments, 1860 to 1940,'' chap. vi, p. 25. See supra, chap. i, pp. 32-33 fora 
discussion of climate and advertising as attractive factors prior to 1930. 


Interviews with Negroes who moved to Los Angeles during the 1930's, 
August, 1958, most frequently mentioned the existence of and correspondence 
from relatives and friends as a reason for moving to Los Angeles. This cor- 
respondence offers an interesting contrast to the leading Negro weekly in 
Los Angeles, the California Eagle, during the 1930's. It made no appeal to 
blacks in other states to move to Los Angeles, but stories of police brutality, 
segregation, and employment discrimination against Negroes may be found in 
almost every issue during the decade. 


Ol orks Progress Administration, "Expenditures for Public Education 
in Los Angeles County Li: Instructors-Teachers' Salaries, 1927-28 to 1936- 
37'' (Los Angeles, 1938), pp. 27, 29; Works Progress Administration, 
"Expenditures for Public Education in Los Angeles County %: Total Current 
Expenditures, 1927-28 to 1936-37"! (Los Angeles, 1938), pp. 8, 24, 26; Works 
Progress Administration, ''Expenditures for Public Education in Los Angeles 
County XII: Total Schools District Expenditures, 1927-28 to 1936-37" (Los 


Angeles, 1938), pp. 34, 36. 
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Arthur F. Raper and Ira De A. Reid, Sharecroppets All (Chapel Hill, 
1941), pp. 110-11. For a discussion of Southern Negro education during the 


depression see supra, chap. ii, Ppp. 72-73, 85, 86. 


63 Kalifornia Eagle, October, 3, 1931, P- 1; August 21, 1931, p. 8. The 
Wickersham Gommission, set up by Herbert Hoover in 1929 as the Commission 
on Law Enforcement, concentrated on the problems of crime and vice related 
to national prohibition, but it included observations on police actions in vari- 
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Ibid. , May 26, 1933, Ppp- 1-2, 12; October 24, 1933, p. 1; December 18, 
1933, ps 4+; October 12, 1939, P- 4-45: 


© tpid. , July 27, 1939, P- 1; September 14, 1939, p. 1; November ZU, 
1941, pp. 1-A, 3-A. From 1914 to 1930 the Brookside Pool in Pasadena 
was completely closed to Negroes. In 1930 it was opened one day a week to 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Mexicans, and Negroes, all of whom were 
forbidden to swim there any other day of the week. The Negroes who sued 
Pasadena to open the pool every day won their case in the District Court of 
Appeals in 1941, but Pasadena appealed it toa higher court. 
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Interviews with Negroes who moved from Missouri and Texas during 


the depression, August, 1958. 
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Social Science, CCXLVI (November, 1946), 220-21; Robert C. Weaver, 
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7055s. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Population and Housing, Statistics for Census Tracts, Los Angeles- 
Long Beach, California (Washington, 1942), pp. 4-6, 161-62. Restrictive 
covenants had been declared enforceable when prohibiting nonwhites to use 
or occupy property but not when prohibiting the lease, rent, or sale of property 
in the case of Los Angeles Investment Company v. Gary (1919) before the 
California Supreme Court. This and subsequent national cases enforcing 
restrictive covenants led to their widespread use against all minority groups 
in Los Angeles, and no courts questioned their obligation to enforce covenants 
until the mid-1940's. See infra, chap. vi, pp. 296-97, 301. D. O. McGovney, 
"Racial Residential Segregation by State Court Enforcement of Restrictive 
Agreements, Covenants, or Conditions in Deeds is Unconstitutional, "' 


California Law Review, XXXIII (March, 1945), 8, ie 


‘Eugene S. Richards, "Culture Change Due to Migration: A Study of 


Negro Migration to California, " Sociology and Social Research, XXVI 
(March-April, 1942), 341-42. 


1s eta in Stouffer and Florant, ''Negro Population Movements, 1860 
to 1940,'' chap. vi, p. 25. 


* atifornia Eagle, October 12, 1939, p. 4-B. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NEGRO AND DEFENSE MIGRATION, 1940 TO 1942: THE INTERLUDE 


With the onset of the Second World War in 1939 the rate of internal migra- 
tion in the United States increased considerably, primarily in response to 
changes in economic conditions in some parts of the nation. The development 
of a program of military preparedness caused a rapid increase in production 
and employment in areas that received government contracts while many other 
sections remained ina depression for several months. Such a contrast in 
economic opportunities led to a growing population movement after 1939 away 
from depressed areas to centers of defense production. During the first two 
years of the decade, however, few Negroes took part init. The extent and 
causes of their migration changed little from those of the 1930's. Economic 
and social conditions in the South improved little over those of the depression 
which had built up in many Negroes a desire to leave it. But the difficulty 
which they had obtaining jobs in defense industries in other regions offered 
little chance of improving their lot by moving from the South. Therefore, the 
volume of their interregional migration was small and directed mainly to the 
established areas of Negro residence rather than to centers of military pro- 
duction. This exclusion from defense industries and the resultant pattern of 
migration were most evident in limiting the number of blacks moving to 
California and Los Angeles. Until mid-1942 they composed a very insignifi- 
cant portion of the tremendous influx of workers there. It was the gradual 
relaxation of employment barriers that attracted increasing numbers of Negroes 
by mid-1942 and as sured that this period would be only an interlude between | 
the small movements of the depression and the start of a mass migration of 
blacks to the Pacific Coast. 


The volume of movement among the total population from 1940 to mid- 
1942 was larger than that for any period of comparable length during the 
1930's, and it increased steadily. California led all states with an estimated 
net in-migration of 395, 000, nearly two-thirds of its net gain in the last five 
years of the depres sion. The influx into some other states exceeded that for 
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the entire preceding decade. The number leaving many areas also was much 
larger after 1940. New York had an estimated net out-migration of 421,000 
between 1940 and 1942. The net movement from farm regions was approxi- 


mately 1,357,000 in 1941, greater than in any previous year. 


The prominence of military production industries as a cause of this 
increasedvolume of internal migration is seen in its direction. It was pre- 
dominantly to urban areas with some shortage of manpower and away from 
rural sections and cities with large surpluses of workers. It was mostly to 
a handful of states that possessed the major industries receiving government 
contracts. Between April, 1940 and November, 1943, eighteen states hada 
net gain of civilian population while thirty lost through net out-migration. 
Most of the states gaining population were located on the Pacific or Atlantic 
coasts or in the Great Lakes industrial belt, the areas with the heaviest con- 


centrations of defense industries. : Therefore, the internal migration from 
1940 to the middle of 1942 has been aptly termed a ''defense migration", 


The tremendous increase in the number of migrants after 1940 cannot be 
explained by the erection of defense plants alone. The despair of making a 
living where they were led thousands to move in the early 1940's, Neither 
farm nor non-defense industrial incomes increased substantially in 1940, and 
many left their communities in search of better wages. Many were unemployed 


and eager to move to any place that seemed to promise work. ? An existing 
desire to leave their current residence as well as better opportunities in other 
areas contributed to the increasing rate of population movement from 1940 
through the summer of 1942. And among those who had a strong urge to move 
there seemed no more logical ones to make a mass migration than Southern 
Negroes. 


The South did not offer its Negro residents many improvements in their 
condition between 1940 and 1942. The growing popularity of ideals of brother- 
hood and the unpopularity of racial discrimination which accompanied the 
involvement of the United States in the war did not have many immediate effects 
on the social or legal status of blacks. Negroes were largely disfranchised, 
and there were no notable improvements in their segregated and inferior 
educational and public facilities. Their economic situation had many features 

- Of the depression. The status of tenant farmers remained uncertain. Cotton 

_ did not recover its pre-depression prices until 1941, and the acreage devoted 


to it continued to drop in 1940 and 1941. ' The trend toward mechanization and 


Crop diversification continued, and many sharecroppers were evicted or 
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demoted to wage laborers, By the close of 1941 draft inductions and a rising 
market for cotton had begun to make Negro farm labor more important and 
sharecroppers more certain of their jobs. But their incomes and standards 


of living remained much lower than those of most urban workers. : The 
economic position of Negroes in Southern towns and cities remained poor. 
They were largely restricted to unskilled and service occupations, often in 
stagnant industries or trades. Their jobs continued to be invaded by white 


workers, and technological innovations displaced many from unskilled work. 
The rise of defense industries did little to improve their economic condition. 


The South received a very small percentage of the defense appropriations 
in 1940 and 1941. Of the twenty leading production centers which received 
72.8 percent of the federal contracts in 1940 only four were in the South. 

These were located in the upper South or border states, the Norfolk- 
Newport News area of Virginia being the largest one, Other sections contained 


little or no defense production during the first year of military preparedness. 
In 1941 several cities along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts received large con- 
tracts for shipbuilding, and aircraft plants were established in Nashville, 
Macon, and several Texas cities. Most other areas, due to their lack of 
industry prior to the war, received no government contracts until 1942-43, 
and the entire region offered fewer jobs in defense production then the North 


8 
or West. The lack of industrial employment led to an extensive out-migration 
of whites from Southern states during the early years of the decade, Oklahoma 


suffering the largest population decrease of any state. , But the remaining 
supply of white labor was adequate for filling most defense industry jobs 
through the summer of 1942. 


A decade of depression had severely contracted the job market open to 
Negroes in the South, That region contained approximately two million whites 
who were unemployed or on relief as late as 1940, and they had a priority on 
nearly all defense plant jobs. The demand of whites for jobs during the 1930's 
had resulted in the dislodgement of Negroes from some trades and industries 
which boomed with the coming of the preparedness program, particularly 
building construction. Neither labor unions nor management were desirous 
of re-hiring blacks to these positions while a surplus of white workers was 


available during the early 1940's. ae The depression had also accelerated the 
displacement of Negroes from skilled transportation jobs. Their removal 
from positions as locomotive firemen reached such a height in 1941 that 


Eleanor Roosevelt and Mayor La Guardia of New York led a national protest 


movement to try to end the discriminatory firings. 


Negro skilled workers had suffered the greatest unemployment of any 
group in the South during the depression, and many blacks lost interest in 
acquiring industrial or craft skills in the later 1930's. At the onset of World 
War Two the colored labor force in the South was composed largely of unskilled 
laborers whose utilization in the defense production program was contingent 
upon access to a largescale training program and a fair chance of employment. 
But in both training and hiring for jobs in government contracted industries 
Negroes met discrimination throughout the South from 1940 to mid-1942. 


Virtually all avenues to industrial job training were closed to Southern 
blacks. The segregated school system offered them few courses that would | 
prepare them for any thing but menial occupations and were of little help in 
training them for defense work. The federal government organized a pro- 
gram of pre-employment training in December, 1940 under the auspices of 
the United States Office of Education and the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, and it became the principal means of preparing workers for defense 
jobs. However, the determination of many Southern Leaders and white 
citizens to keep the Negroes in their traditional place in the economy resulted 
in blacks being excluded from the program in many areas of the South. In 
December, 1940 only 1.6 percent of the trainees in sixteen Southern states 
were Negroes; by April 30, 1942 they made up only 4.4 percent, although 
they totalled 26.2 percent of the South's labor force. Out of 4,640 courses 


lz 
in that region only 194 were open to Negroes in January, 1942, 


Training opportunities for blacks were only slightly improved during the 
early months of 1942. By June some states were accepting them in courses, 
but these were mainly in non-defense or unskilled occupations and often were 


'a sheer pretense at national defense training. Ca In Georgia officials per- 
sisted in a policy of preparing Negroes only for those jobs in which they were 
traditionally employed while keeping industrial courses closed to them. Many 
important areas of defense production, such as New Orleans, Beaumont- 
Orange, Dallas, and Macon, Georgia, offered no training to blacks up to the 


summer of 1942. Their exclusion from most programs caused deep indig- 


nation, as the Southern field observer of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee observed: 


5 


\ 


Wherever I have gone, I have found Negroes deeply resent- 
ful over their exclusion from defense training opportunities 
and consequently from defense jobs.. This resentment is by 
no means confined to the Negro leadership. .. but is wide- 
spread among the less articulate... the Southern Negro 
press reflects. ..a growing bitterness and frustration 
arising out of the denial of training opportunities and the 
cynical "run-around" which is encountered by those who 
attempt to collect on the guarantees contained in Executive 
Order 8808 and the national defense training act itself. 15 


Lack of training was partly responsible for the small share of Southern defense 
jobs which went to Negroes, but those who acquired skills met further discri- 
mination in the employment practices of Southern industries. 


Throughout the period 1940 to mid-1942 few Negroes were hired in the 
major defense plants of the South. Some industries, particularly aircraft 
and ordnance factories, completely excluded Negroes from employment, save 
for a few janitors. Others, mainly shipyards along the Gulf Coast, followed 
a policy of ''restricted exclusion", hiring them for unskilled and custodial jobs 


but never upgrading them to semi-skilled or skilled positions. "Status 
discrimination'' was described in one Alabama shipyard in early 1942 as 
follows: 


Negroes are hired as common laborers and as helpers with 
a frozen earning capacity. Inexperienced white employees 
and trainees are more usually taken on as apprentices and 
are thus eligible for a raise at the end of each six months, 17 


Such hiring and promotion practices fit defense industries into the traditional 
Southern pattern of employment, which relegated blacks to ''Negro jobs" and 
excluded them from any in which they would be above white workers or which 
were customarily "white jobs". 


These discriminations in hiring Negroes resulted in a considerable under- 
utilization of them in Southern defense production centers. In May, 1942 they 
composed 32 percent of the population of New Orleans but only 13.7 percent 


of the employees in its defense industries. - In Memphis several companies 
which had hired a considerable number of blacks before the defense production 
boom replaced most of them with white workers when they converted to war 


1 
production. ? As late as June, 1942, all but one of the shipyards in New 
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Orleans refused to employ trained Negroes, and those at Chickasaw, Alabama 


employed only 22 as janitors and porters out of 10,000 workers, . Aircraft 
plants had the strictest policy against hiring Negroes. In reply toa protest 
from the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People the 
manager of industrial relations at Vultee Aircraft Company in Nashville 
stated in February, 1941: 


We do not now believe it advisable to include colored 
people with our regular working force. We may ata 
later date be in a position to add some colored people 
in minor capacities, such as porters and cleaners. 


Sixteen months later this plant employed 20 Negro janitors out of 4, 000 


workers. ed Aircraft plants in Georgia and Texas followed similar policies 
of exclusion during the early 1940's, 


Management, unions, and popular race prejudice all played a part in 
instituting the "restricted exclusion" of Negroes from defense industries and 
making it very difficult to change. Many employers defended their refusal 
to hire blacks with the argument that whites would not work amicable with 
them. Some Southern plants set up separate buildings or areas for Negroes, 


but most companies did not hire any save for custodial work, ae Landlords 
and companies needing manual laborers also opposed employing Negroes in 
defense plants for fear of losing their supply of low wage laborers. Farmers 
in the vicinity of Memphis organized ''civic committees" to urge both manage- 
ment and unions not to hire blacks. Employers at an Alabama shipyard attri- 
buted much of their discrimination to demands from the local stevedore com- 


panies which wanted to maintain a supply of part-time unskilled Negro labor, 
Many trade unions refused to admit them. The conversion of industries to 
the proauction of military goods frequently led to the establishment of closed 
shops, and Negroes often lost jobs they had held in the 1930's, The granting 
of a government contract to the Tampa Shipbuilding Company, which employed 
approximately 600 blacks in skilled and unskilled jobs in 1939, led to an 
American Federation of Labor union securing a closed shop, Segregating all 
Negroes into a Separate union, and forcing all but 118 out of work. Only two 
of those remaining held skilled jobs. The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions proposed a vigorous policy of integration and tried to place Negroes in 
Southern yards, Many white workers opposed this non-discriminatory policy, 
and up to the summer of 1942 most CIO yards hired blacks only for unskilled 


The discriminatory policies of training and hiring supplemented one 
another to further the exclusion of Negroes from employment in Southern 
defense industries. The National Defense Training Act provided that 
"equitable provision shall be made for training to the extent needed"’ by 
each race. Many Southern defense training officials pointed to the refusal of 


plants and unions to hire blacks as proof that they would never be employed 


and therefore ''did not need'' the instruction. On the other hand, the unions 


and employers who expressed a willingness to hire blacks if they had satis- 
factory experience often could not find many, due to their exclusion from 
training programs, and blamed local defense training authorities for refusing 


Zo 
to set up courses for them. 


Many Negroes also were seriously affected by the extensive contractions 
made in the federal government public works and relief programs from 1940 
to 1942. The cutbacks in the Work Projects Administration in 1940 and 1941 
and the termination of the Civilian Conservation Corps in the following year 
hurt them much more than whites. A proportionately larger number of blacks 
were dependent upon emergency employment, and they were often the first to 


be dropped from relief rolls and work projects. ae The reduction of federal 
relief and employment programs along with the conditions discussed above 

left many Southern Negroes either unemployed, often with no source of income, 
or in poor-paying jobs cf the lowest status with little prospect for advance- 
ment. Such poor economic conditions increased the desire of many blacks to 
move from the South to other regions. Yet up to the summer of 1942 no ex- 
tensive interregional movement of Negroes took place. 


The number of Negroes taking part in internal migration during the early 
1940's did not decline below that of the preceding decade, but neither did it 
show a significant increase. One survey estimated the net in-migration of 
Negroes to cities from 1940 to July, 1943 to have been 600,000, of which only 
approximately 25 percent occurred prior to September, 1942, The composed 


a proportionately smaller percentage of the nation's migrants than they had 
27 


during the 1930's; until September, 1942 they totalled only about 5 percent. 
This relative immobility stands out in sharp contrast to the significant role 
blacks played in population movements from 1915 to 1929 and after the sum- | 
mer of 1942. Moreover, the distance which they travelled and the proportion 
of Negro migrants who moved to other regions were also much smaller than 
during the "Great Migration" or the Second World War. 
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Most of the movements which blacks made up to the summer of 1942 were 
intraregional. A large number of them left Southern rural areas as they had 
since 1910. However, most of them moved short distances as long as jobs 
were difficult to obtain in cities. A survey of 418 Negro families in Liberty 
County, Georgia during 1941 revealed that over two-thirds went to other 
locations within the same county or one adjacent to it and that only four left 
the state. Many of the short moves were temporary, and rural Negroes 
became less fearful of leaving their home county as the prospects for better 


28 
jobs in other areas improved. By 1942 rural out-migrants composed a 
significant minority of the blacks entering Southern cities, But, until the 
fall of 1942, few of those leaving rural areas moved directly to the North 


or West, 


The movement of blacks from Southern towns and cities was similarly 
contained largely within that region. In 1942 Mobile, Norfolk-Newport News, 
29 


and New Orleans were receiving as many Negroes as most Northern cities, 
The predominant trend of interregional migration remained from the South 
to the North, Between 1940 and 1942 an estimated 120,013 blacks left the 
South for other regions, and there are no indications of any substantial num- 


ber moving in the opposite direction. 7 But that number comprised only a 
small proportion of the Negro migrants in that period, indicating that neither 
the movement from rural areas nor from Southern towns and cities resulted 
in a corresponding interregional migration, as it would during the period 
after 1942, 


Negroes who moved did not constitute a "defense migration" in the sense 
that whites did in the early 1940's, In most centers of military production 
in the South and North blacks composed a small percentage of the migrants; 


in some cities in the North and West they were virtually non-existent. 
Urban areas which received large numbers of them did not usually attract 
them by employment opportunities in defense plants, especially in 1940 and 
1941, In reply to a question of whether the preparedness program had in- 
creased the movement of Negroes from the South Dr. Robert C. Weaver 
Stated in 1941: 


On the whole, I would say no... there are centers to which 
there has been a continued migration of both Negroes and 
whites. Some localities attract them, just as you have mi- 
gration to California, which is sometimes entirely disassoci- 
ated with any economic factor, For the same reason you have 
migration of Negroes into certain areas in the North which 
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have glamour... to the populations back South. 

But as far as industrial movement is concerned, that 
declined during the depression and there is no evidence 
now of any appreciable increase, with the exception of 
one or two centers which have always had the glamour 


factor involved. 32 


The lack of Negro migration to centers of defense production until the middle 
of 1942 is most strikingly seen in California and Los Angeles. 


The Pacific States received the largest total migration of any division 
between 1940 and the summer of 1942, the vast majority of which went to 
California. Its appeal to the unemployed and to those who sought to escape 
from depressed areas continued after the depression decade, From January, 
1940 to October, 1942, 257,118 persons 'in need of manual employment" 


entered California. Many of these found jobs, at first, as farm laborers. 


After 1939 the attractiveness of California was heightened by the large number 
of government contracts its industries received. Many of the nation's largest 


aircraft plants were erected in Los Angeles and San Diego Counties, and 

Los Angeles and San Francisco Bay cities became important centers of ship- 
building. These three areas became the destination of an increasing number 
of people from other states as well as many residents of rural counties in 
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California. Los Angeles attracted the largest number. It had a civilian 
resident increase of 131,000 from April, 1940 to May, 1942, while many 
other cities suffered considerable declines in their populations due to induc- 
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tions into the armed services. However, among the people coming to 
California and Los Angeles one group was conspicuously underrepresented: 
The American Negro. 


Negroes continued to move to California during this period, but available 
statistics indicate that their migration had neither the volume nor the charac- 
teristics of that of whites, In 1941, Oakland was the only city in which blacks 
composed as much as 3 percent of the migrants, They totalled only 2 percent 


of those entering Los Angeles, 1 percent of those moving to other cities in 
that county, and less than one-half of one percent of the persons moving to 


San Fransisco," As in previous decades, few blacks moved to agricultural 
areas, Of the migrants coming to the state "in need of manual employment" 
between January, 1940 and October, 1942, the ''border count'' registered 
only 3, 260 Negroes, less than 1.3 percent of the total. Over half of these 
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were migratory farm laborers moving between Arizona and California rather 


than new migrants. 


The largest concentration of Negroes was in Los Angeles, but even here 
the number of persons arriving was too small to constitute any pronounced 
"defense migration'', Some writers observed the paucity rather than the 
presence of black migrants, and others wondered if the small influx would 
continue. One authority testified in the summer of 1941: 


Virtually all [persons entering Los Angeles] have been 
white citizens. .. Between 1,000 and 1,500 Negroes have 
come into the area in the last 9 months, most of them from 
cities in the North Central States. The movement of Negroes 
into Los Angeles is not connected with national defense acti- 
vities, but has been taking place for several years and is 

now dwindling rapidly-probably because of the limited 
opportunities for work, 


The movement of Negroes to Los Angeles was small by several standards. 
Compared with cities in other parts of the nation Los Angeles was somewhat 
less prominent as a center of their migration in the early 1940's than it had 
been during the depression, Between April, 1940 and the fall of 1941 its 
Negro population rose by approximately 3,000, the sixth largest increase of 
any city but considerably less than the gains of some other urban areas. The 
growth of the Negro population composed a much smaller proportion of the 


total increase in this period than it had during the depression decade, i Shus, 
Los Angeles typified what had occurred in other cities: there was no mass 
migration of blacks from the South to the West Coast or other regions until 
the fall of 1942, 


The lack of an extensive movement of Negroes from the South to other 
regions was primarily a result of the lack of job opportunities in Northern 
and Western cities to attract large numbers of them, Those areas contained 
most of the nation's defense plants between 1940 and mid-1942, but their 
workers were recruited almost entirely from the white labor force, and 
Negroes were overlooked. Early in 1941 Sidney Hillman, of the Office of 
Production Management, protested to defense contract holders: 


In many sections of the Nation there are today available labor 
reserves of Negro workers. Plans for their training and 
employment in capacities commensurate with their individual 
skills and aptitudes should be undertaken at once, 
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Most of the movements which blacks made up to the summer of 1942 were 
intraregional. A large number of them left Southern rural areas as they had 
since 1910. However, most of them moved short distances as long as jobs 
were difficult to obtain in cities. A survey of 418 Negro families in Liberty 
County, Georgia during 1941 revealed that over two-thirds went to other 
locations within the same county or one adjacent to it and that only four left 
the state. Many of the short moves were temporary, and rural Negroes 
became less fearful of leaving their home county as the prospects for better 
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jobs in other areas improved, By 1942 rural out-migrants composed a 
significant minority of the blacks entering Southern cities, But, until the 
fall of 1942, few of those leaving rural areas moved directly to the North 


or West. 


The movement of blacks from Southern towns and cities was similarly 
contained largely within that region. In 1942 Mobile, Norfolk-Newport News, 


and New Orleans were receiving as many Negroes as most Northern cities. 
The predominant trend of interregional migration remained from the South 
to the North. Between 1940 and 1942 an estimated 120,013 blacks left the 
South for other regions, and there are no indications of any substantial num- 


ber moving in the opposite direction. en But that number comprised only a 
small proportion of the Negro migrants in that period, indicating that neither 
the movement from rural areas nor from Southern towns and cities resulted 
in a corresponding interregional migration, as it would during the period 
after 1942, 


Negroes who moved did not constitute a ''defense migration" in the sense 
that whites did in the early 1940's, In most centers of military production 
in the South and North blacks composed a small percentage of the migrants; 


in some cities in the North and West they were virtually non-existent, 
Urban areas which received large numbers of them did not usually attract 
them by employment opportunities in defense plants, especially in 1940 and 
1941, In reply to a question of whether the preparedness program had in- 
creased the movement of Negroes from the South Dr, Robert C. Weaver 
Stated in 1941: 


On the whole, I would say no... there are centers to which 
there has been a continued migration of both Negroes and 
whites. Some localities attract them, just as you have mi- 
gration to California, which is sometimes entirely disassoci- 
ated with any economic factor, For the same reason you have 
migration of Negroes into certain areas in the North which 


have glamour...to the populations back South. 

But as far as industrial movement is concerned, that 
declined during the depression and there is no evidence 
now of any appreciable increase, with the exception of 
one or two centers which have always had the glamour 
factor involved. 32 


The lack of Negro migration to centers of defense production until the middle 
of 1942 is most strikingly seen in California and Los Angeles. 


The Pacific States received the largest total migration of any division 
between 1940 and the summer of 1942, the vast majority of which went to 
California. Its appeal to the unemployed and to those who sought to escape 
from depressed areas continued after the depression decade. From January, 
1940 to October, 1942, 257, 118 persons ‘in need of manual employment" 


entered California. Many of these found jobs, at first, as farm laborers. 
After 1939 the attractiveness of California was heightened by the large number 
of government contracts its industries received. Many of the nation's largest 
aircraft plants were erected in Los Angeles and San Diego Counties, and 

Los Angeles and San Francisco Bay cities became important centers of ship- 
building. These three areas became the destination of an increasing number 
of people from other states as well as many residents of rural counties in 
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California. - Los Angeles attracted the largest number, It had a civilian 
resident increase of 131,000 from April, 1940 to May, 1942, while many 
other cities suffered considerable declines in their populations due to induc - 
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tions into the armed services. However, among the people coming to 
California and Los Angeles one group was conspicuously underrepresented: 
The American Negro. 


Negroes continued to move to California during this period, but available 
statistics indicate that their migration had neither the volume nor the charac- 
teristics of that of whites. In 1941, Oakland was the only city in which blacks 
composed as much as 3 percent of the migrants. They totalled only 2 percent 
of those entering Los Angeles, 1 percent of those moving to other cities in 
that county, and less than one-half of one percent of the persons moving to 


San Meaueieees As in previous decades, few blacks moved to agricultural 
areas. Of the migrants coming to the state ''in need of manual employment" 
between January, 1940 and October, 1942, the ''border count'! registered 
only 3, 260 Negroes, less than 1.3 percent of the total. Over half of these 
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were migratory farm laborers moving between Arizona and California rather 


than new migrants. 


The largest concentration of Negroes was in Los Angeles, but even here 
the number of persons arriving was too small to constitute any pronounced 
"defense migration'', Some writers observed the paucity rather than the 
presence of black migrants, and others wondered if the small influx would 
continue, One authority testified in the summer of 1941: 


Virtually all [persons entering Los Angeles] have been 
white citizens. .. Between 1,000 and 1,500 Negroes have 
come into the area in the last 9 months, most of them from 
cities in the North Central States. The movement of Negroes 
into Los Angeles is not connected with national defense acti- 
vities, but has been taking place for several years and is 
now dwindling rapidly-probably because of the limited 
opportunities for work, 3 


The movement of Negroes to Los Angeles was small by several standards. 
Compared with cities in other parts of the nation Los Angeles was somewhat 
less prominent as a center of their migration in the early 1940's than it had 
been during the depression, Between April, 1940 and the fall of 1941 its 
Negro population rose by approximately 3,000, the sixth largest increase of 
any city but considerably less than the gains of some other urban areas. The 
growth of the Negro population composed a much smaller proportion of the 


total increase in this period than it had during the depression decade, a Thus, 
Los Angeles typified what had occurred in other cities: there was no mass 
migration of blacks from the South to the West Coast or other regions until 
the fall of 1942. 


The lack of an extensive movement of Negroes from the South to other 
regions was primarily a result of the lack of job opportunities in Northern 
and Western cities to attract large numbers of them. Those areas contained 
most of the nation's defense plants between 1940 and mid-1942, but their 
workers were recruited almost entirely from the white labor force, and 
Negroes were overlooked. Early in 1941 Sidney Hillman, of the Office of 
Production Management, protested to defense contract holders: 


In many sections of the Nation there are today available labor 
reserves of Negro workers. Plans for their training and 
employment in capacities commensurate with their individual 
skills and aptitudes should be undertaken at once, 
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In many localities, qualified and available Negro workers 
are either being restricted to unskilled jobs, or barred 
from defense employment entirely. Because of this situ- 
ation Negro workers of skills and aptitudes are in many 
instances not being included in many of the programs for 
defense. 


In spite of numerous protests such as this Negroes continued to be ex- 
cluded from expanding areas of employment in all sections of the country, 
and composed an increasingly large percentage of the nation's unemployed. 
Composing 10.7 percent of the labor force during the early 1940's they made 
up 12.5 percent of those without work in April, 1940 and from 15 to 20 percent 
in 1941 and the opening months of 1942, Surveys at the end of 1941 reported 
that in areas to which a significant number of blacks had migrated - mainly 
in the North - their unemployment rate was three or more times that of 
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whites. As long as their Negro populations had such a high rate of jobless- 
ness non-Southern cities did not attract such an extensive influx of blacks as 
they had during World War One. 


The unfavorable employment conditions for Negroes in the North and 
West during the first years of the Second World War were partly a result of 
the Great Depression. There was no immediate shortage of labor in 1940 
and 1941 as there had been during the "Great Migration" of 1915 to 1929. 
The North and West, like the South, had several million unemployed white 
workers at the outbreak of the Second World War, and they filled the labor 
needs of most defense contractors for many months, The extensive industrial 
contractions of the depression had caused unskilled and low seniority Negroes 
to lose many of the jobs they had gained in Northern industries between 1915 
and 1929. By 1940 they made up a smaller proportion of the workers in min- 
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ing, manufacturing, transportation, and ‘communication than in 1910. They 


had great difficulty regaining these jobs until 1942. The large number of 
Negro skilled workers who were unemployed during the depression had dis- 
couraged many blacks from striving to acquire industrial training ora trade, 
and by 1940 most of those unemployed were unskilled or semi-skilled workers : 


Defense industries had a greater need for men with experience of training in 
skilled work, and the low status of most black workers was a severe handicap 


zn obtaining sabes” Their opportunities were further lessened by widespread 


discrimination against them by management and labor. 


Discriminatory employment practices were a major factor in restricting 


Negro job opportunities and thus limiting their in-migration through mid-1942 
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Northern and Western communities did not adhere to philosophies of "restricted 
xclusion" as Southern ones did, but the attitudes of many companies and labor 
ynions in these regions toward the employment of Negroes ranged from delib- 
erate hostility to careless indifference, Several national unions, particularly 
the yailroad brotherhoods, excluded them from membership. The locals of 
many AFL unions had taken in only whites during the depression and were 
very loath to change this practice. When they gained closed shops in defense 
plants they frequently barred Negroes from jobs and prevented them from 
ptaining apprenticeship training, In the North and West, as in the South, 
uch discrimination was fortified by the demands of white members that their 


unions gain full employment for them before hiring hiacks.** The executives 
‘of companies under government contract made few efforts to change union 
exclusion practices against Negroes and often refused to hire them regardless 
of union attitude, particularly for skilled positions, In the fall of 1940 only 

‘6 percent of the nation's aircraft factories employed any Negroes, and the 
andustry used them only for custodial jobs until mid-1941, when a few com- 


panies began hiring them for production work, 


Negroes also had difficulty in acquiring training for defense production 
jobs in Northern and Western cities. National Defense Training Act courses 
‘were closed to them in some cities, and most programs run by private com- 
panies and unions excluded them until 1942. Opportunities for instruction 
were more widespread than in the South, but many were discouraged from 
taking advantage of them by the difficulty of obtaining employment, In 
Illinois Negroes composed 27 percent of the trainees of the National Youth 


Administration program in 1942 but only 8 percent of those aieed. In many 
cities they continued toface such poor employment prospects in spite of 
growing labor shortages. Whites were recruited from areas of low employ- 
‘ment and resident Negroes who, with adequate training, could have partly 
filled the labor needs, remained largely unemployed. The aircraft and 
ordnance plants of Hartford, Connecticut refused either to hire local Negro 

' residents or to enroll them in training courses through 1941. When the local 
_ whites labor supply was fully employed Hartford's companies advertised in 

| New York City and other areas of low employment for workers while the 

" number of Negroes on its relief rolls increased, A similar situation existed 
n defense centers on the Pacific Coast, whose companies drew thousands of 
whites from the West North Central States and the South while rejecting 


blacks. *’ Such discrimination kept the amount of work available to Negroes 
Outside the South too small to attract a large migration until the summer of 
1942, but it did foster an effective reaction to open jobs in defense industries - 


to them. 
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Several organizations protested the 
facilities and military production jobs, Their efforts bore little fruit until 
the start of 1941 when the ''March on Washington Movement" was or ganized 
by A. Philip Randolph, President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
The threat of a mass 


demonstration of Negroes in Washington 


exclusion of Negroes from training 


demanding the 


right to work and fight for their country led President Roosevelt to issue 
Executive Order 8802. It directed government agencies conne 
ing programs to eliminate all discrimination against Taces, creeds, or 


national groups; inse 


rted a non-discriminatory hiring clause i 


cted with train- 


nto all defense 


contracts, and set up 4 Committee on Fair Employment Practice to investi- 
gate complaints of discrimination and recommend measures to correct 


48 
them. 


The establishment of FEPC did not immediately bring about extensive 
reforms in the employment of Negroes in defense production. 
ment agencies retained discriminatory practices into 1942, an 
of the executive order. The War Department announced 
that it did not cover contracts granted prior to its issuance. The U.S. 

did not attempt to change the segregated training faci- 


or limited the scope 


Employment Service 


lities set up in Southern states, and it continued to accept raci 


in employers’ reques 
discriminate against 
estimated that blacks 


Some govern- 
d other violated 


al specifications 


ts for wortete. Many private industries continued to 
Negroes well into 1942. A sutvey in September, 1941 
would not be considered for jobs in 51 percent of the 
openings in defense plants which were anticipated in the next six months. 
Many technical industries, such as aircraft and electronics, 4 
largest holders of government contracts, particularly General Motors, did 


not accept them for production jobs until the spring of 1942. 


nd some of the 


Most of the factors that limited the size of black migration to non- 
Southern regions from 1940 to mid-1942 were also characteristic of 

Los Angeles. Blacks had great difficulty obtaining jobs in defense industries 
in Southern California during the early 1940's. Los Angeles a 
from Northern industrial centers and West North Central States as well as 
from the South; but many who moved there from 1940 to the fall of 1942 did 
freedom or a better climate, or to escape from less 


so more to find more 


promising situations 


a1 
than in hope of obtaining employment. 


ttracted Negr oes 


As in many other cities, the lack of Negro employment during the first 
years of "defense migration" was due partly to the availability of a large 
number of unskilled white workers. The growth of aircraft plants and ship- 
yards in Southern California created a shortage of skilled labor, and 


Los Angeles firms advertised throughout the nation for experienced trades- 
men. Until the end of 1941, however, the supply of unskilled workers was 
more than ample. The soliciting of trained technicians only increased this 
surplus by attracting many whites from farms or areas of low employment 
even though they did not have the experience needed to obtain the advertised 


Sz 
positions. In 1941 a spokesman for the aircraft firms pleaded: 


Please... help us keep men from the Middle West and 
East from picking up their belongings and rushing out 
here, confident they can get a job. 33 


This statement well illustrates the lack of either need or opportunities in 
Los Angeles for Negro migrants, most of whom were unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers. 


The influx of untrained laborers in 1940 and 1941 further reduced the 
attractiveness of Los Angeles to Negroes by maintaining a high rate of un- 
employment. The total number of jobless workers in the metropolitan area 
was over 60,000 during the second half of 1941, The unemployed included 
16 percent of the whites who had migrated to the city since 1940 and 25 per- 


cent of the Negroes. ve However, too much importance cannot be attached to 
a surplus of labor and the resultant shortage of jobs as causes of a lack of 
Negro migration, The apparent superabundance of untrained workers and 
the high rate of unemployment did not prevent a mounting number of white 
migrants from flocking to Los Angeles through the early 1940's. They had 
reasonable hopes that they would soon obtain jobs in its expanding defense 
industries. But until the spring of 1942 the discriminatory hiring and train- 
ing policies of government contractors offered no such promise to Negro 
migrants. 


Most defense plants in the Los Angeles area refused to hire Negroes, 
either resident or migrant, during 1940 and most of 1941, and this discrimi- 
nation was only gradually broken, The firms which did employ them generally 
confined them to unskilled or custodial work. Very few could obtain skilled 

or semi-skilled jobs until 1942. They also had difficulty entering training 
courses for skilled occupations. Such discrimination was not new to Negroes 
in Los Angeles, They had had difficulty obtaining occupational training for 

— white collar and skilled labor jobs since the start of the century. Those who 
© had trained, especially for clerical work, often failed to obtain jobs because 
a of their color, and during the 1930's blacks became less interested in securing 
a training in skilled trades or white collar jobs. Both the tradition of excluding. 
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Negroes from many occupational areas and their lack of training at the start 
of the 1940's were important factors in leaving most of the black population 
in Los Angeles outside of defense plants while the job rolls were kept filled 


by the continuing influx of white migrants. ae This exclusion of Negroes is 
most graphically illustrated in the aircraft industry. The production of 
aircraft was the largest and fastest growing industry in Southern California 
during the early 1940's. It employed a majority of those working under 
government contract, and its position on hiring Negroes was particularly 
significant in shaping the economic opportunities offered to migrants. At 
the start of the Second World War Negroes were completely excluded from 
aircraft plants by both management and organized labor as they had been in 
the South. The principal union, the AFL International Association of 
Machinists, barred Negroes by restricting its ritual of membership installa- 
tion to whites only; no Los Angeles local changed this practice until 


1942, °° 


However, greater responsibility for the exclusion of blacks from employ- 
ment may be placed upon the management of various companies. During 1940 
and much of 1941 it refused to experiment with hiring Negroes to see if they 
would be accepted by other workers. In August, 1940 the manager of Industrial 
Relations of Vultee Aircraft in San Diego wrote to a Negro organization: 


I regret to say that it is not the policy of this company to 
employ people other than of the Caucasian race, conse- 
quently, we are not in a position to offer your people 
employment at this time. 37 


A similar statement was made by the President of North American Aviation 
in the spring of 1941: 


Regardless of their training as aircraft workers we will 
not employ Negroes in the North American plant, Itis 
against Company policy. 


When a shortage of aircraft workers arose in 1941 some plants actively re- 
cruited white workers from the North Central States but kept their doors shut 


to local black citizens. 


A rising protest against discrimination in defense industries by local 
Negro and labor organizations, bolstered by the formation of FEPC, resulted 
in Negroes attaining more custodial jobs and some token employment on the 


production lines of California aircraft plants during the fall of 1941; but 
‘there was no major breakdown in the policy of exclusion, Robert C. Weaver 
“told the House Committee investigating national defense migration: 


There were exactly four Negro production workers in the 
aircraft industry in Southern California a monthago June, 
1941 ....iInthe Los Angeles area. ..several thousand 
trainees could have been recruited and that population has 
been completely anteppes to date with the exception of the 


four that I mentioned. 


The four were hired by Douglas Aircraft in 1940, and this company took in 
is more Negroes until 1942. The one breach in discrimination came during 
the fall of 1941 when the Lockheed and Vega companies publically stated that 
they would train and employ Negroes. The Machinist's Union concurred, 


and twenty blacks were on the production lines by October. 


fe Other companies continued to confine Negroes to janitorial work or to 
exclude them entirely through 1941. By October of that year Consolidated 
Aircraft employed 200 blacks, but all in the maintenance section, North 
“American Aircraft hired only ten as janitors, insisting that they be "coal 


black and over fifty. wee Smaller aircraft companies employed none, By 
January, 1942, Lockheed-Vega was still the only company employing a sub- 
stantial number of Negro production workers, and they totalled only 150 out 
of a working force of 40,000. The progress made in placing Negroes in the 
aircraft industry during 1941 was aptly summarized by one editor who con- 
ceded that 'So far as skilled industrial employment is concerned, the Negro's 


While the discriminatory policies of aircraft companies constituted the 
reatest deterrent to the Negro's chances for defense employment in Los 
ngeles, he also had considerable difficulty obtaining jobs in other industries, 
hipyards offered few positions to blacks at the start of the defense produc- 
On period. The AFL International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, which 
rganized most of the shipyards, refused to accept Negroes as full members 
and segregated them into "auxiliary unions'', This union hostility towards 
“Negroes led some companies to refuse to hire any, and in September, 1941, 
only 100 of the 8,500 workers in Los Angeles shipyards were blacks. By the 


4 nd of that year most yards were employing substantial numbers of Negroes, 


t the Boilermaker's union long resisted their upgrading to skilled positions. 
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Industries which were not immediately connected with military prepared- 
ness also refused to hire them. The oil industry completely excluded them 
during the early 1940's on the principle that ''the drilling and producing of 
oil wells is a 'white man's job and is going to stay that way''', They were 
restricted to menial jobs in the shops of the Los Angeles Railway Company 


despite the growing shortage of motormen and conductors. es The opportuni- 
ties of blacks for employment were further limited by discrimination in many 
of the training facilities in Los Angeles, 


The prewar practice of excluding Negroes from many occupational train- 
ing courses was extended to the defense training programs in Southern 
California during 1940 and 1941. Most trade schools refused to accept them, 
restricted their number, or tried to discourage them from taking courses if 
they could not be hired for the corresponding jobs. Many classes under the 
Defense Training Act were closed to blacks. Pressure from aircraft com- 
panies, technical schools, and some public schocls forced the State Relief 
Administration to announce that the Aircraft Training Program it set up in 
1940 would be open to whites only, although it would consider ''Mexican 


youth with very light complexion for pos sible assignment". a Thus, in 

Los Angeles Negroes met the same vicious cycle that restricted their em- 
ployment in other sections: they were refused training because they could 
not be hired and rejected for jobs due to a lack of training. In 1940 the 

San Diego school board refused to allow Negroes to enroll in vocational 
courses unless they could procure letters from employers (mainly Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation) stating that they would obtain jobs, The aircraft 
company, on the other hand, maintained that it could not hire Negroes be- 


. OT ee. 3 ; 
cause they were not trained, Similar conditions in the Los Angeles area 
barred them from both training and employment in defense industries through 


the early months of 1941. 


Negroes were never as completely excluded from training programs in 
Los Angeles as in many Southern states, and their access to them improved 
during 1941. The National Youth Administration conducted a large “work 
experience’ program in various vocations useful in defense industries, and 
by the summer of 1941 all courses in it were opened to Negroes regardless 


68 
of their chances for employment, Exclusion from courses set up under 
the Defense Training Act was also ended. However, Negroes still were 
unable to have access to all the instructional facilities open to whites. They 
were excluded from most training-within-industry-programs, and government- 
were offered mainly in suburban areas inconveniently far 
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from the centers of Negro and Mexican population until well into 1942. 


financed courses 
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The greatest deterrent to extensive instruction of blacks was the diffi- 
culty which those who completed courses had in obtaining jobs. Two youths 
who completed seventy hours of work experience and went through San Diego 
Vocational School were referred to Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. 


This company told them to go back for another year's work experience, 


and, combined with other discriminations, made their proportion in these 
classes very small, In May, 1942, a labor journal observed: 


Although eight out of every 125 persons in Los Angeles are 
Negroes and 25 are Mexicans, only one Negro in 125 and one 
Mexican in 550 are being trained for jobs in the vital war 
industries. The same situation is encountered in other 
California industrial cities. 71 


Such a disproportionately small number of blacks in training for defense 
industries reflects the continuing lack of job opportunities for Negroes in 
Los Angeles as late as the spring of 1942 that was the major reason for the 
gmall volume of in-migration, 


The discriminations against training and hiring blacks and their result- 
ant high rate of unemployment kept a large number dependent upon relief 
work and payments during the early 1940's. Therefore, when the doles and 
case loads of state and county unemployment relief programs were reduced 
in 1940 and 1941, some of the most severe repurcussions occurred in the 
Negro community. One preacher stated to the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee: 


Assuming that they must have felt that all persons had equal 
opportunities to be employed, hundreds of Negroes were 

cut off by the State and County, working tremendous hard- 
ships on many Negro families and shattering the morale 

and sometimes the health of those workers affected. 72 


It is difficult to establish the effect of these cut backs in relief upon Negro 
migration from 1940 to mid-1942. Itis doubtful that they seriously lessened 
the attractiveness of Los Angeles from an economic viewpoint, for similar 
reductions were made in many states at the same time. On the other hand, 
it is quite likely that many of the Negroes seriously affected by the with- 
drawal of relief no longer wrote to their friends and relations of the attrac- 
tiveness of Southern California, In either case the role of relief payments 
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Such rejections discouraged many Negroes from applying for training courses 


appears to be relatively insignificant in determining the extent of black 
migration after 1940, The key to a larger influx was the opening of training 
and employment in Los Angeles defense industries to a larger number of 


Negroes. 


Discriminations in employing Negroes gradually declined under the grow- 
ing pressure of labor shortage and public protest. Los Angeles became an 
acute labor shortage area by 1942 as the tremendous expansion of its industries 
began to exceed the supply of white workers. During the spring of that year 
a large number of Negroes gained jobs in the shipyards, and most aircraft 
plants began hiring them for pr oduction work. One of the last to do so was 
Consolidated Aircraft in San Diego which in April, 1942 warned the NYA 
that no Negro should apply for its training in hopes of obtaining a job. The 
NYA accepted blacks despite this statement, and by June the company was 


hiring them for production jobs. 


Los Angeles Negroes staged periodic campaigns against discrimination 
in defense industries from the start of the decade, In 1941 they were 
strengthened by the establishment of an office of the Allied Organizations 
Against Discrimination in National Defense, the formation of FEPC, and 
the demands of CIO unions that non-discrimination clauses be written into 


work Seueeeeea. The protest effort of Negro and labor groups bore their 
ripest fruit in the summer of 1942, In July Negro women marched to the 

U.S. Employment Service and demanded that industries begin to accept them 
for production jobs. This demonstration led to a rapid increase in their hir- 
ing and enrollment in training classes. In the following month the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, in response toa mass Negro demonstration, began es- 
tablishing training courses in colored and Mexican sections. By September, 
1942, Negro men and women were widely accepted for training and employ - 


ment in many of Los Angeles' defense industries. 


A similar breakdown of discrimination in the hiring of Negroes by de- 
fense plants occurred gradually in other parts of the United States, with 
industries outside the South tending to lower their barriers earlier and more 
completely. In the course of 1941 Negroes were hired for military base and 
factory construction and unskilled jobs in iron and steel and shipbuilding in 


many Northern and some Southern centers. ae Toward the end of the year 
a few aircraft plants in the Northeast began hiring them, CIO and some 

AFL unions became increasingly outspoken against discrimination, while 
the induction of workers into the armed services and the increasing produc- 
tion of military goods created shortages of labor which made the continued 


exclusion of blacks from employment impossible. 
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The growth of defense industries and the effect of the jobs they offered 
on population movements between 1940 and mid-1942 is an outstanding 
example of the role of employment opportunities in internal migration, For 
many white citizens this period marked the end of the Great Depression and 
the return of prosperity. An increasing number moved from farms and 
areas of labor surplus to centers of military production hopeful of gaining 
higher incomes and better living standards. For most Negroes these years 
were a continuation of the 1930's. Widespread exclusion from defense plants 
and training programs offered little promise of economic betterment, and 
their migration remained small in volume, limited in distance, and moti- 
vated mainly by non-econimic factors or a desire to escape from an area. 
However, this extensive employment discrimination was a temporary 
phenomenon, founded in peculiar economic conditions following a decade of 
depression, As it was broken down in the North and West, a mass movement 
of Negroes from the South to these regions ensued, despite the substantial 
improvement of conditions in Southern states. The opening of employment 
opportunities in other regions was slow and far from complete by the end 
of 1942, but by that fall the interlude in black population movements was 
over. Los Angeles, like numerous other cities in the North and West, was 
experiencing the most extensive Negro influx in its history. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND THE AFTERMATH, 1942-50: AN EXODUS? 


2 | Negro internal migration, which was an insignificant proportion of the 
i nation's population shifts through the depression and earliest years of the 

1940's exploded into a mass movement in the summer of 1942. During the 
remaining years of the Second World War it reached an unprecedented 
volume and continued to be substantial in the immediate postwar years, 
only temporarily declining in the recession at the close of the decade. The 
movement caused a significant geographical redistribution of Negroes within 
the United States between 1940 and 1950. The outstanding trend of this shift 
was the out-migration of blacks from the South, which was more voluminous 
than in any previous decade due to several factors. Many Negroes had long 
been dissatisfied with their lot in the South, and this feeling had been 


heightened during the depression, : The opening of employment opportuni- 
ties in other regions gave them a chance to leave the South and offered 
economic conditions as well as greater freedom which attracted many others. 
Personal contacts in the North or West led some to move who were not 
particularly concerned about socio-economic conditions, These factors 
require a careful analysis to determine the relative importance of each in 


i s the Second World War and postwar periods and to consider the question of 
| whether the Negro movement was an exodus from the South or an attraction 
ES Se to other regions. 


The outstanding characteristic of white and Negro population movements 
during the 1940's was their magnitude, The number of persons leaving rural- 
farm areas was the greatest of any decade, and the mobility of the population 
reached one of its highest points in the twentieth century. However, the 
¥ extent of migration varied considerably in different periods, It was greatest 
during the Second World War. Millions of workers were attracted to centers 

of military production, and many families followed servicemen to all parts 
of the country. Between December 7, 1941 and March, 1945 it was estimated 
that 15, 330,000 civilians moved to a different county. The largest out- 


isk 


migration was from the South, which suffered a net loss of approximately 
é 


850,000 persons. The West had a net gain estimated at l, 160,000. 


Internal migration in the later 1940's was smaller in volume, and it 
gradually changed in direction, In the immediate postwar years the move- 


ment of veterans from their home states to areas visited while in the armed 


services partly offset the decline of workers changing job locations. Be- 
tween April, 1940 and April, 1947 over 20 percent of the total population 
moved to a different county. In the last three years of the decade mobility 
declined: between 1949 and 1950 only 5.6 percent moved to other counties. 
The chief recipient of migrants in the early postwar period continued to be 
the West; after 1947 movements did not cause such marked changes in the 
distribution of population among the regions. In the last year of the decade 
the net interregional shift was only 189,215, and the South, which had ex- 
perienced the heaviest out-migrations in the first half of the decade, hada 


net gain from other regions. 


Negro internal migration during the 1940's shared many of the charac- 
teristics of that of the total population, but it was also marked by some 
significant differences, From 1940 to mid-1942 blacks were very under- 
represented in the total population movement. After the summer of 1942 
their rate of migration grew rapidly and exceeded that of whites. Between 
1940 and 1947 approximately 3, 156,000 nonwhites moved to different 
counties, composing over 20 percent of their population, They were more 
prone to move over long distances, especially to non-contiguous states. 
The number moving to other states was nearly twice that of intrastate 
migrants between 1940 and 1947, while the movement of whites was pre- 


4 | 
dominantly within a state. The mobility of blacks declined more drastically 
than that of whites in the last years of the decade. In 1949-50 only 3.9 per- 


cent moved to other counties, less than two-thirds of the rate of white 
migration, However, Negro movements were more permanent. Their 
influx into some war production centers continued to grow in the last years 
of the war, and a large proportion remained there despite declining job 


opportunities, while many white migrants left. 
Negro movements during the 1940's constituted a significant shift of 
population away from the South into other regions, varying in extent during 


different periods of the decade, Between 1940 and 1950 their net out- 
migration from the South was estimated at 1, 244, 800. Deleting the border 
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states of Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
the remaining thirteen had an even greater net loss of blacks, whose popu- 
lation decreased up to 13.8 percent in six states and grew only 1.5 percent 


6 
in the area as a whole during the 1940's. As noted earlier this shift was 
not evident between 1940 and mid-1942. The rate of Negro migration was 
small, and those who moved were as likely to go to Southern cities as those 
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in other regions, As job opportunities opened in other regions Southern 
urban areas ceased to be such important termini for Negro migrants, A 
large percentage of those who left its farms and villages moved directly to 


; 8 
other regions. Negro populations of nearly all metropolitan areas in the 
South increased between 1940 and 1947, but not as rapidly as those of whites; 


in many smaller Southern cities they decreased. " In the last years of the 
decade the movement of blacks out of the South declined along with the vol- 
ume and distance of their migration. Between 1949 and 1950 a majority of 
the nonwhites who moved remained within the South, and their net inter- 
regional shift was only 6,500. The main areas of out-migration were the 
Northeast and the East South Central States, but the South as a whole received 


almost as many nonwhite migrants from other regions as it lost, 


The majority of the Negroes leaving the South continued to follow the 
routes laid down in the ''Great Migration" of 1915-29, moving predominantly 
to large metropolitan centers in the Middle Atlantic and East North Central 
States. The nonwhite population of the Greater New York area increased 
328, 943 from 1940 to 1947, and Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chicago had gains 


il ; 
of over 100,000 each. However, the 1940's also witnessed a considerable 
movement out of Northern cities, most of which went to the West. 


The most conspicuous shift of Negro population during the 1940's was 
to industrial centers in the West, and its volume rivalled that to the North- 
east and North Central regions. The estimated net in-migration of blacks 
to Western states was over six times higher than that in any previous decade 
and over one-third of that to the North. It was a migration in its own right 
rather than a small addition to an influx of whites. However, the movement 
bore several similarities to those in earlier decades. Most of the blacks 
continued to move to the Pacific States, and their main destination was 
California. A large majority of those entering the West remained there, 
and between 1940 and 1950 the number of Negroes in that region increased 
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by over 400,000 or 800 percent. a 
United States was notably changed. 
the nation's Negroes, and certain p 
areas of their residence. 
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half of 1945 and in 1946 the return of many veterans to agriculture produced 
a net in-migration to rural-farm regions, But in the last three years of the 
decade the number of persons leaving farms greatly exceeded that moving to 
them. Both whites and nonwhites left agricultural areas in all sections of 
the nation, but the greatest loss was borne by the South, and Negroes com- 
posed a disproportionately large amount of it, Their estimated net out- 
migration from Southern rural-farm areas between 1940 and 1950 was 

1, 739, 000 and totalled nearly 40 percent of those living there in 1940, while 


the exodus of whites was barely one-third of their corresponding population. a 


The movement of Negroes from Southern farm areas during the 1940's 
contrasted with that of the depression in that it caused a tremendous decline 
in their population, but the number of farms they operated did not fall as 
much as during the 1930's. The demand for food and the shortage of labor 
during World War Two led many Negroes to remain in agriculture, and the 
number who owned land in the South rose between 1940 and 1945, The decrease 
in colored farm operators after 1945 was more than offset by an increase in 
the number of part owners, and the decade witnessed a 12 percent increase 
in the Negroes who owned all or part of Southern farms. The decline in 
colored farm operators occurred among tenants who fell by over 140, 000, 
nearly all during the second half of the decade. This was part of a general 


reduction in the number of tenants, true of whites as well as Negroes. 


In contrast to the small drop in the number of farm operators the Negro 
rural-farm population fell 1, 325, 022, over seven times as large as its de- 
cline during the Great Depression. Some blacks moved from farms to nearby 
towns and villages, and the number living in rural-nonfarm areas of the South 
rose 371,484 during the decade. But this increase could hardly balance the 
tremendous decrease of Negroes residing in farm areas, and their rural 
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population declined by nearly a million. This out-migration from rural 
sections led to a corresponding increase in their rate of urbanization. 


The proportion of the population in urban areas rose considerably during 
the 1940's in contrast to most of the depression decade. Negroes had a greater 
increase in urbanization than whites. In all metropolitan areas the nonwhite 
population rose 44.3 percent, the white, 20 percent during the 1940's. How- 
ever, the rate of growth varied considerably in different sections. In standard 
metropolitan areas of the North and West nonwhites increased by 58.2 and 
127.6 percent, respectively. In both regions they were far above the rate of 
white population growth, In Southern standard metropolitan areas, however, 
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nonwhites increased only 23.6 percent and whites 38.5. This comparatively 

small rise in nonwhite urbanization was due more to the extensive out-migration 
of Negroes from Southern cities than to a lack of rural to urban movement. 
By 1950 the percentage of the nation's blacks living in urban communities was 
almost as large as that of the total population. 


This substantial increase in the proportion of Negroes living in urban 
areas reveals one of the most striking features of their interregional move- 


ment, Over 90 percent of those leaving the South settled in urban communities, 


the vast majority in large metropolitan areas. New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
and Philadelphia absorbed two-thirds of the migrants in the North, while 


ai ; 17 
Los Angeles accounted for a quarter of their increase in the West. The 
largest number of Negroes continued to move to central cities where they 
composed a substantial proportion of the net population increase during the 


18 : . 

decade. Thus, while the extensive migration of blacks lessened their con- 
centration in Southern rural areas, their redistribution among other regions 
was largely confined to a few metropolitan areas. 


TABLE X 


URBANIZATION OF THE NEGRO AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1940-50 


a 


Category 1940 1950 
Percent of Total Population Urban 56.5 64.0 
Percent of Negro Population Urban 43,6 62.4 
Percent of Total Population Negro 9.8 10,0 
Percent of Urban Population Negro 8.4 9,4 


Census of Population: 1950, Il, Part 1, 88, 105; Sixteenth Census, 
Population, II, Part 1, 18, 20, 51. 


Two outstanding characteristics of Negro movements - from the South to 
other regions and rural to urban areas - were more closely related during 
the 1940's than in previous decades. Negroes who left rural places showed 
a greater tendency to move longer distances and to go directly to cities or 
other regions than they had in earlier decades. Surveys of rural counties 
reported that most of the Negroes leaving farms in 1944 and 1945 moved to 
the North or West, and many who stayed within the South went to large centers — 


efense production, where they often composed a significant minority of 


Fin-migrants. Between 1940 and 1944, 37 percent of the blacks moving 
the Mobile area and 29 percent of those entering the Charleston area were 
SS farms. In non- Southern cities they constituted a smaller proportion of 
e migrants; only 14 percent of those moving to the congested production 

of Los Angeles and Detroit between 1940 and 1944 came directly from 


ae yer, many Negroes who moved from farms to Southern cities 
ort period before going to other regions, and their influx led 
dents to move out of the South. Therefore, a study of the 

g from the South may well begin with their motives 
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ewe 
as 


farms. nOwe 
stayed only a sh 
many urban resi 


causes of Negroes migratin 
Sor leaving its farms. 


The large number of Negroes who moved from rural-farm areas was due 
rtly to their poor economic position there, The condition of many persons 
ngaged in agriculture in the South improved between 1940 and 1950, How- 
ver, the rise in incomes during World War Two and the decrease in tenancy 
ore conspicuous among whites than Negroes. Nearly 75 percent 
ts in 1940, and 65 percent were 
Most Negro tenants were croppers 


“were much m 
fof the blacks on Southern farms were tenan 
“still in that status at the end of the decade. 


nd had the lowest income and standards of living of any group in the South. 
ome faced potential dislodgement as many landlords converted from cotton 

o other crops requiring less labor or mechanized their farms, Few Negroes 
ere actually put off the land and compelled to migrate, but most Negro 
scroppers had a relatively small improvement in their economic condition in 
Bpite of the prosperity which prevailed in the nation through most of the decade. 


pes for steady employment and a higher income 
"were dampened by contractions in the cotton industry in all Southern states. 
recovered from its depres sed prices after 1940, but the acreage planted 
Bteadily decreased from 23,861,000 acres in 1940 to 17, 029,000 in 1945, It 
"expanded in the late 1940's then declined to 17, 843,000 acres by 1950. Re- 
hich absorbed less than 20 percent of the crop during 
ontrols and price support programs, and competition 
and foreign cotton contributed to the decline in the 


The Negro cropper's ho 


duced foreign markets w 
the 1940's, government c 
© #r0m synthetic materials 
Cotton acreage. This acreage reduction and the shift of cotton production 
: %0 the West caused the displacement of some Negro tenants and lessened the 
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Prospects of employment for others. 


» Agriculture continued to offer Negroes very low earnings despite great 
Mcreases in the price o1 cotton during the 1940's. The average value of 
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their farm land and buildings was the lowest in the nation, averaging $2,792 

for nonwhites and $2,311 for nonwhite croppers. From such poor farms 
operators could expect little besides perpetual poverty. In 1942 a South 
Carolina sharecropper was supporting a family of eight on $25.00 a month, 

five months a year, plus one-half of the profits of the cotton he harvested. 
Rather than receive such low earnings many blacks left their farms to find 
better paying jobs. Some sharecroppers became wage laborers during the 

war, as a tight labor situation increased their rate of pay from 62 cents per 
hundred pounds of cotton in 1940 to as high as $3,00 in some areas in 1944, 
However, farm wages in the South remained lower than in other regions and . 


23 
were far below those of most other occupations. 


At the end of the decade the median income of nonwhites in rural-farm 
areas of the South in 1949 was $433, and in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas, it was less than $300. With such incomes many sharecroppers 
could only live in one and two room wooden shacks with little furniture and 
few facilities. Their brethren in urban areas throughout the United States 
averaged $1,110, in California, $1,539, and even the most congested housing 


conditions were often an improvement in residence, < This tremendous gap 
between the income and living conditions of Negroes in Southern farm areas 
and those in other sections was undoubtedly the biggest cause of their mass 
out-migration during the 1940's, However, other factors also influenced 
their decisions to move, one of the most important being increased use of 


agricultural machinery. 


The trend toward mechanizing Southern farms, recognized during the 
Great Depression, continued during the 1940's; however, the relationship 
between mechanization and rural out-migration is less clear in the latter 
period, During the Second World War mechanical cotton pickers and flame 
cultivators were introduced in several areas. With these machines a single 
family could care for up to 150 acres of cotton without needing extra labor. 
The number of tractors on Southern farms increased during the war, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics attributed some demotion or dislodgement 


of sharecroppers to them. a However, up to 1945, many areas of the South 
had seen little mechanization of cotton farming. It was a more important 
development in the second half of the decade, and the extent to which machine 
were used in agriculture varied in different sections of the South. . 


The replacement of sharecroppers and farm laborers by machines was 
limited to most areas east of the Mis sissippi River. The farmers of the 


fouth Atlantic States were the last to adopt mechanical pickers. The feeling 
potween landlords and tenants here was often quite close; some planters 
jntroduced machines as a threat, in order to keep wages low, but most con- 
{inued to harvest their crops by hand labor. Many of the farmers in the 
power South were also slow in adopting mechanization, On the eve of World 
War Two only 75 of the 4,559 farms in Tuscaloosa County, Alabama had 
tractors, and as of 1944 none had yet obtained a mechanical cotton picker. 
‘Through much of central Tennessee mechanical pickers proved unusable due 


© to the long blooming period. 


Mechanization was more desirable in the Mississippi delta area, where 
tractors had been widely adopted during the 1930's. The introduction of  - 
mechanical pickers in 1944 was greeted with an enthusiasm that foretold 
widespread use. West of the Mississippi River, where large farms and flat 
Jands were well suited to mechanized farming, mechanical equipment had 
been replacing croppers for some time, and this trend toward eliminating 


a tenant farming continued during the 1940's, a 


Some correlations can be drawn between the extent of mechanization and 
the loss of farm operators and population in different periods and in different 
areas of the South. The decline in the number of nonwhite farm operators 
was only 14,853 from 1940 to 1945, and the slight advance of mechanization 
geems to have been a factor in limiting this decline. During the second half 
| of the decade, when mechanization progressed more rapidly, the nonwhite 

a farm owners decreased 106,323. The South Atlantic States suffered a 

much smaller loss of Negro farmers than the other divisions, The East 
South Central States suffered a steady decline of Negro farm operators, 
‘amounting to 21.5 percent for the decade. Mississippi accounted for more 
“than two-thirds of the loss of 65,760 tenants in this division. The West South 
Central States had the largest proportionate decrease in Negro farmers, 


31.7 percent. ne 


Nevertheless, the relationship between mechanization and rural migra- 
ion is open to dispute. It was subject to change by other economic factors, 
he recession of 1949 slackened the movement of Negroes from Southern 
arms in spite of increasing use of machinery, and the areas of greatest farm 
echanization had a net in-migration of nonwhite farmers and farm laborers 


while in some areas using little machinery there was a net out-migration. 
rthermore, unlike the 1930's, when the adoption of machinery preceded 
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the flight from farms, during the first half of the 1940's there is much evi- 
dence to suggest that precisely the opposite occurred. Oscar Johnson, 
Chairman of the Board of the National Cotton Council asserted in 1947: 


Mechanization is not the cause, but the result, of economic 
change in the area. Most if not all of the migration of 
farmers and farm workers which has taken place during 
the past few years has resulted from factors other than 
mechanization itself. 30 


In Tuscaloosa County the large exodus of tenants and laborers during the war 
resulted in some farm lands remaining uncultivated. In Coahoma County the 
labor shortage caused by migration placed the sharecroppers ina better 
position to bargain for wages and led some planters to consider mechanical 


31 a , 

pickers for economy. Many similar cases support the thesis that the mech- 
anization of cotton farms in the late 1940's was a result of the "labor vacuum" 
created by the wartime migration. 


However, there are also many indications that mechanization or the fear 
of potential displacement by machines was a significant factor in leading 
Negroes to leave rural areas. In the Mississippi delta the trend toward 
partial mechanization resulted in a heavy out-migration of the males. They 
left their wives and children to run the share crop farms with the aid of 
tractors while they sought work in new areas, By 1947 females composed 


53 percent of the Negro labor force in the delta. = In many other areas the 
threat of potential mechanization by some landlords led many sharecroppers 
to migrate rather than remain to be displaced or demoted to wage laborers 
eventually. In Calhoun County, farmers who spoke of total mechanization 
were often silent as to whether they would hire blacks to operate machines, 
thus heightening the uncertainty of rural Negroes about their future. The 
greater decline in Negro farm operators after 1945 and the unwillingness of 
many black veterans to return to the rural South may be partly attributed to 
their fear of potential if not actual mechanization of the cotton farms. 33 


ped. = 


The economic position of Negro tenants was also affected by the shift of. 
landlords from cotton production to other crops. Despite the rise in cotton — 
prices other kinds of farming offered better profits, and many abandoned 
cotton raising during the 1940's, especially where it had exhausted the soil 
or in areas unsuited to mechanization. By 1950 most farms in central | 
-ennessee had changed to dairy farming, and many in northern Alabama had 
shifted to cattle. Neither of these needed as much labor as cotton, and man 
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Negro tenants were dislodged as a result, : By the late 1940's the saying 
was prevalent that ''a Southern white farmer prefers a white-faced bull 


3 
to a Negro tenant," 


There was little that the Negro tenant could do about this choice, Few 
who remained on farms could afford to enter the cattle or dairy industries, 
and they often had difficulty continuing to make a living growing cotton where 
neighbors had switched to other crops. In some areas Negroes brought these 
changes upon themselves by extensive out-migration that created labor short- 


ages and led farms to change from cotton to crops requiring less manpower, 
But in most cases crop changes were made for greater profit; hence they 
were primarily a cause rather than a result of Negro out-migration from 
Southern farms, 


The large number of contract laborers entering the United States from 
Mexico during the 1940's has been cited as a cause of Negroes leaving rural 
areas, but the effect this had on the economic condition of blacks is debatable. 
The influx of Mexicans during World War Two did not exceed 100,000 per 
year, and very few entered the South, due to its practice of racial discrimi- 
nation, The number of wetbacks entering was small, and most of these went 
to Texas where Mexicans, rather than Negroes, had long constituted most 


of the migratory labor force. me After the war the number of Mexicans and 
other foreign agricultural laborers increased, reaching a peak of 103, 652 
in 1948, and over one-half were ''wetbacks'' who had no legal restrictions on 
their destination. Many became migratory farm workers in the South or 
North, and their willingness to work for lower wages led them to displace 
blacks or caused reductions in the wages of farm laborers in some areas, 
However, they were not a significant factor in the postwar migration of 
Negroes from Southern farms. Most of those entering the South continued 
to go to Texas; some farmers in other states hired them only when Negro 


labor was not available, ae 


The farm and defense programs of the federal government also affected 
the economic condition of some Negro farmers during the 1940's. Marketing 
quota agreements entered into under the Second Agricultural Adjustment Act 
remained a factor in displacing croppers and breaking up tenant farms, al- 


3 
though to a smaller extent than during the 1930's, : 
by the government for military bases or defense plants also forced about 
25,000 farm owners and tenants from their lands in South Carolina, Georgia, 


The acquisition of land 


Florida, and Alabama. The Farm Security Administration endeavored to 
relocate these people on farms, but the scarcity of land made available only 
marginal farms for many. Negroes contended that they received poor sites, 
due partly to the unwillingness of white planters who administered the program 
to locate blacks near themselves. Therefore, most blacks whose lands were 


taken by the government during the war moved to urban areas rather than to 


40 
FSA relocation sites. However, the number removed from farms by gov- 
ernment defense projects was small, and they do not appear to have had a 
significant effect on the economic condition of Negroes in the rural South. 


The economic conditions of Negroes in rural areas did not bear the same 
relationship to their out-migration during the 1940's as in the Great Depres- 
sion. The depression movement was primarily motivated by the breakdown 
of farm tenancy and the displacement of farm operators, It wasa migration 
of despair, thousands leaving rural areas in spite of the lack of employment 


Jieewheees The movement of the 1940's cannot be explained largely as an 
escape from unfavorable economic conditions. The incomes and wages of 
sharecroppers and farm laborers increased substantially during the 1940's, 
especially during the war, and few were dislodged from their jobs or demoted 
to laborers. Yet the net out-migration of Negroes from rural-farms areas 
was over seven times that of the 1930's. The rate of their movement did not 
necessarily correlate with their income or living standards in different areas. 
While croppers were more prone to leave plantations in which they were 
poorly paid or badly treated, many families moved away from farms where 


they received better than average eereege. They were not forced out by 
economic exigency as much as they were attracted by job opportunities, 

better wages, and higher standards of living elsewhere, Theirs was a migra- 
tion of hope. 


The aspirations of Negroes also led them to choose bolder destinations 
than most of the rural out-migrants of the previous decade. As noted earlier, 
a larger proportion of them went directly to cities in the South or in other 
regions after 1942 than during the Great Depression or the period of ''defense 


eniorstion, This can be partly explained by the comparatively unsatisfactory @ 
economic conditions in Southern rural-nonfarm areas. Few towns had the 
employment opportunities of larger cities during the 1940's, since most de- 
fense plants were in or near metropolitan areas, Some of the industries 
that grew in rural-nonfarm areas followed discriminatory policies in hiring 
Negroes. inthe cotton mills of several villages in Union County, 
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South Carolina, employment opportunities expanded during the war, but few 
jobs went to Negroes, Such discouraging conditions led most blacks who were 


, ict nog OE 
leaving farms to look to Southern cities. However, there they also met 
low incomes and limited job opportunities. 


The economic condition of Negroes in Southern cities improved between 
1942 and the end of World War Two. Employment opportunities gradually 
expanded as the shortage of labor elsewhere led to the growth of several 
defense industries in the South, especially shipbuilding, munitions, and 
aircraft. Incomes in that region rose, and some Negroes obtained better 
jobs than they had ever held before. Yet these improvements failed to 
attract many blacks leaving rural-farm areas and did not prevent an increas- 
ing number of urban residents from moving out of the South. 


Several reasons account for this. First, except for shipbuilding, many 
defense plants were not built until the latter half of 1943 or early in 1944, 


too late to offset the inestion, Blacks who sought jobs in defense pro- 
duction often could find them only other regions until late in the war. How- 
ever, the delay in the construction of defense plants alone does not explain 
the growing exodus of Negroes from prospering cities, for many Southern 
urban areas had an influx of whites. There were other economic factors, 
more unique to the Negro population, that contributed to its heavy out- 
migration, 


Negroes were hired in greater number by Southern defense plants after 
1942, and they entered several industries wnich previously had been closed 
to them. However, throughout the duration of the war they continued to en- 
counter the discriminatory practices which had restricted their job opportuni- 
ties during the first years of the decade. Many had difficulty in obtaining 
instructions for defense production work. Training facilities became more 
numerous after 1942 as the United States government set up instructional 
programs which were open to them in several Southern cities. However, 
in-plant training facilities in many cities remained closed to Negroes until 
late in the wartime period. As of December, 1943, Negroes in Louisiana 
were trained only at three universities, although several defense plants had 


programs for sites” The Consolidated-Vultee aircraft plant at Fort Worth 
refused either to pay Negroes to attend vocational school or to offer them 
in-plant training "until the plant was able to recruit sufficient Negroes for 
needed service occupations, janitors, laborers, maids, etc.... ' Negro 
women found it particularly difficult to obtain instruction. In many cities they - 
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were entirely barred from vocational training; in others facilities were 
opened to them so late in the war that they had little chance of taking advan- 
tage of them. 


Employment opportunities continued to be restricted by the widespread 
‘cy of hiring Negroes only for unskilled production or service jobs. In 
July, 1943, the War Manpower Commission reported: 


In the field of unskilled occupations there is wide use of 
available Negroes in all areas of acute labor shortage. 
Indications are, however, that there has been but little 
increase in the use of Negroes in skilled occupations. 

This 1s especially pronounced in Southern labor market 
areas. | 

_. . throughout the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Texas Negroes are principally used as 
unskilled labor in ship and boat building and in Government 


establishments. 


Such ''status discrimination" was rigidly maintained even in areas which 
desperately needed all the trained workers available. The shortage of labor 


became acute in Birmingham in 1943 but aircraft and steel plants refused to 


hire Negroes for skilled jobs, and white women were trained to fill them. 
The restriction of blacks to unskilled jobs reduced the effectiveness of 

the training programs that were opened to them by making their attendance 

seem a waste of time. A Negro worker in Birmingham stated in 1943: 


Last year I enrolled in a course in rivetting at the school. 
. 2. we were supposed to be put to work as soon as We 
finished the course. But none of us colored fellows were 
ever used. After we'd spent all that time taking the course, 
we still didn't have no jobs. I thought next I'd take a course 
in auto mechanics, and I was sent out to Consolidated Air- 
craft, but they didn't hire me. I've completed 525 hours 
and still not been hired. Most of the white fellows are hired 
after they been in training four to six weeks. ...- They just 
don't want to hire Negroes for nothing but porters and jobs 


like that. 50 


lad 


Labor shortages and pressures from the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee eventually gained openings in skilled occupations for Negroes at some 
defense plants. However, as late as January, 1945, shipyards in Florida 
and Texas were refusing to hire blacks as welders, and most Negroes who 


had obtained training were forced to move to the Northeast or Pacific States 


51 
to obtain jobs commensurate with their skills. 


The discriminations against Negroes with respect to hiring and occu- 
pational status were usually policies of company management, but labor 
unions also played a role in limiting their employment. The outstanding 
example was the Railroad Brotherhood. In agreement with Southern Rail- 
road companies they refused to hire or promote Negroes to the positions of 
fireman and engineer, and they continued their prewar campaign to eliminate 
them from skilled or semi-skilled railroad jobs in defiance of FEPC and the 


United States Supreme Cour. = 


Some other unions staged strikes against efforts to place blacks in skilled 
jobs. When FEFC ordered the Alabama Drydock and Shipbuilding Company 
to hire twelve Negroes as welders in May, 1943 a group of white workers 
struck and drove them from their work, Only after prolonged negotiations 
and an agreement to move all blacks to a segregated yard was FEFC able to 
secure skilled positions for them. In July, 1943 the admission of four Negroes 
to a rivetting class ina Baltimore steel plant caused a walkout of white 
trainees; their subsequent dismissal led to a strike by Negro workers, and 
the blacks were readmitted only after a minor riot. Such incidents impressed 
Negroes with their inferior economic status in Southern cities in addition to 
increasing the tension between races, and in both ways they contributed to 


the desire of some blacks to move to other regions. 


The discriminatory policies of both labor and management were rooted 
in the Southern tradition of race relations which recognized certain positions 


in the regional economy as being for Negroes and excluded them from others. 
Many Southern whites felt that the Negro's duty was to perform menial tasks 


and that he should not be hired for other jobs. They chafed at blacks working 
in defense plants rather than continuing their traditional jobs. A Texas 
newspaper editor complained in 1942: 


-.. Wwe see Many instances where big black bucks in the 
Southland are practically running from work. Many rice 
farmers have virtually begged for help, offering increased 
wages and transportation, but many negroes’ sic have re- 
fused to help in this all-important food harvest... 


And the negro maid. If you don't carry her back and forth 
in your car... she will not work. .. many of our white 
women, .. have husbands in the Army and must work, and 
they must have help in their homes if they are to keep 


bravely anes That's where 
to fit in, >4 


This attitude of ''keeping the Negr 
workers to oppose promoting blac 


the negro maid is supposed 


o in his place'' led both employers and 
ks to skilled jobs regardless of their 


qualifications. A Negro electrician with thirteen years experience was 
denied a job in a Mobile drydock because "Nit wasn't traditional to hire 


2 fe 
Negroes" for such work. The riots and strikes that whites staged against 


blacks better jobs and incomes re 


veal their fears that economic advancement 


would change the Negro's position in the South. Such developments fortified 
the decision of employers to restrict Negroes to their ''traditional'' place in 


un-skilled low wage jobs. 


The job opportunities of blacks were also limited by the Southern tradi- 
tion of racial segregation. Most aircraft companies and many other factor- 


ies placed all Negroes together in 
them with white workers in other 


one portion of the plant and would not mix 
sections. This practice restricted the 


number that could obtain jobs to the size of the Negro area, and in some 
cases none were hired for production jobs on the grounds that a sufficient 


number could not be obtained to maintain a section, a The part of the factory 
assigned to Negroes often was composed largely of unskilled laborers. There- 
fore, segregation complemented ''status discrimination", and many Southern 
companies advertised jobs as "white" or 'colored'!, depending upon the 


occupational status. 


The perseverence of discriminatory training and employment practices 
in the South may be partly attributed to the supply of labor in that region. 


The lack of severe labor shortage 
factories to restrict the hiring of 


s in most Southern cities enabled their 
Negroes and still maintain an adequate 


8 
number of workers. ‘ The policies of some federal agencies also worked 


to the detriment of Negroes. The 


United States Employment Service contri- 


buted to "status discrimination" by maintaining separate offices for Negro 
and white job orders in many Southern cities. Most employers sent the 
requests for skilled and semi-skilled workers to white offices and sent only 
unskilled orders to Negro ones, and most offices were staffed by local resi- 


dents who refused to refer blacks 


to jobs outside of their traditional status. 
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Both the USES and the Office of Education tolerated inequities toward blacks 
in government training programs. Ina few areas the USES tried to prevent 
the establishment of vocational instruction for them, contending that they 


29 


should be used only in common labor jobs. 


These discriminatory hiring and training practices resulted in a more 
conspicuous underemployment of Negroes in Southern defense plants than in 
other regions. In January, 1945, Negroes composed 25 percent of the popu- 
lation of Houston but only slightly over 10 percent of the workers in its 
shipyards. Two aircraft plants in Dallas at that time had 125 nonwhites 
among 4,226 workers, and in Fort Worth blacks composed only 3.4 percent 
of the aircraft workers while totalling 15 percent of the population, In 
Atlanta and Nashville the percentage of aircraft workers who were Negroes 
was less than one-fifth of their proportion of the local populations, in the 
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summer of 1944. Robert C, Weaver summarized Negro underemployment 
in the South at the peak of wartime production as follows: 


Aircraft, as aclean, light industry, hired a lesser 
proportion of Negro workers than all war industries 
in. .. Southern cities; but even in the case of heavy 
industries, the proportion of Negroes was much less 
than their percentage in the local population. 61 


Negro women had the greatest difficulty obtaining jobs in defense plants. 
They were barred from many factories which employed colored men and 
white women. A survey of defense industries at Mobile in 1943 revealed 
that out of a total working force of 57,710 there were 9, 225 male Negroes 
and 4,676 female whites, but no female Negroes. It was not until 1945 that 
they gained entry into some industries which had employed white women 


6 
throughout the war. . 


Most Negroes in Southern cities received lower incomes than those in 
other regions, and many moved out of the South in hope of improving their 
earnings. As in the 1930's their inferior incomes were due partly to the 
differential between the earnings of all workers in the South and in other 
sections. In 1939 per capita income payments in the South were $323; in 
other states they averaged $624. The gap did not decline greatly during 
World War Two. By 1945 the income per person in the South was $797, and 
other states $1,290, and the South contained the eight lowest states in earn- 


ings per capita. ee The difference between the incomes of Negroes in the 
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South and in other regions was greater than that for the population in general 


due largely to the low status of Negro jobs in Southern cities. 


The concentration of blacks in unskilled jobs affected their earnings 
most in the South, for the gap between wages in skilled and unskilled work 
was greater there than in other regions. Domestic servants were very 
poorly paid during the early 1940's, $3.00 to $5.00 being the average weekly 
wage of a Negro maid. In several other areas of service and common labor, 
incomes in the South were less than one-half of those in many Northern and 
Western cities. Negroes also suffered from wage discrimination in some 
industries and in public employment. Negro teachers in the Lower South 
were paid much less than whites through the first half of the decade. The 
difference was greatest in Mississippi, where, in 1943-44, Negro teachers 


had an average annual salary of $342 and whites received $1, 107." In spite 
of such discriminations the incomes of many Negroes in Southern cities 
increased considerably. A survey of 600 families in Atlanta revealed that 
the earnings per family rose trom $851 in 1940 to $1,514 in 1944 although 
the number of persons employed declined. However, the latter figure was 
still over 20 percent below the average income of Negro families surveyed 


in Northern and Western cities. 


The last example is an appropriate summary of the role which the econ- 
omic condition of blacks in Southern cities played in their extensive out- 
migration during the Second World War. Negroes obtained more jobs in 
manufacturing and better wages than in any previous decade, but these gains 
could not match the opportunities for defense production work in non-Southern 
cities after mid-1942. Im many areas an expanding trend of out-migration, 
based upon a despair of securing manufacturing jobs in the South, had already 
developed before blacks were admitted into defense plants. They continued 
to meet widespread discriminations in training, hiring, and promotion, 
resulting in a conspicuous underemployment of them in manufacturing estab- 
lishments and their confinement to common labor and service jobs. These 
limitations were rarely so severe that blacks were unable to obtain employ- 
ment or felt compelled to move, But, compared to the attractive reports 
from areas with more extensive defense plants and greater shortages of 
labor, Southern cities offered Negroes a poor chance for economic better- 
ment. It was this relative inferiority, together with aspirations for a higher 
standard of living, that caused thousands of blacks to move from the South 
to other regions. 


Economic conditions in Southern cities took a turn for the worse in the 
months immediately following the end of the Second World War. Much of 
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the growth of manufacturing and employment had occurred in wartime 
industries, which could not be converted readily to peacetime production. 
When the government cut its orders for military goods in 1945 and 1946 

many areas suffered a considerable reduction of jobs. From its wartime 
peak in 1944 the number of workers in Southern manufacturing establishments 
declined approximately 635,000 by the spring of 1946 and then increased by 


some 200,000 by the end of 1947, °° Hardest hit by the contraction of mili- 


tary production and reconversion of civilian industries were Negroes. 


Black workers were in a poor position to retain many of the new jobs 
they had gained during the Second World War when that conflict ended. 
Nearly all of them were in wartime industries; they had obtained little work 
in the areas of civilian manufacturing which had the greatest promise of 
expansion after 1945, In many plants they had not been employed as long as 
most white workers and lacked seniority. These adverse circumstances 
confronted Negroes in all sections of the country; however, their employment 
situation seems to have been worst in the South. Its war industries suffered 
more severe contractions than did those in most other sections. They had 
been the last in the nation to employ large numbers of Negroes; hence blacks 
had weak claims to their jobs, and many were quickly laid off when produc- 
tion slackened. By the fall of 1945 over one-half of those who had obtained 
industrial jobs in Louisiana and Arkansas had been released, and the War 
Manpower Commission predicted that of the 75,000 manufacturing jobs that 


blacks had gained in the Deep South all but 2, 000 would be lost by 1946. a 


Lack of work continued to be a major economic problem for Negroes in 
Southern cities through 1946. In the fall of that year, 17 percent of the non- 
white workers in Charleston, South Carolina were out of work, 12 percent 
were unemployed in Baltimore and Mobile, and in several cities the number 
of them seeking work was three or more times that of whites. But in the 
last years of the decade their unemployment rate fell considerably, and job 
opportunities were better in the South than in other regions. In 1950, only 
7.9 percent of the South's nonwhite labor force was out of work, compared 


to 10.9, 11.0, and 14.5 percent in the other regions. ae With respect to the 
availability of work most Negroes had little reason to migrate to other 
regions by the close of the decade. However, many continued to find their 
efforts to advance to higher job levels frustrated. 


The occupational status of blacks was little changed in the second half 
of the 1940's, from what it had been during the war. In Birmingham, 75 
percent of the employed Negro males in 1940 were common laborers or 


operatives; in 1950 72.8 percent were in these occupations, Over 75 per- 
cent of the black males in the manufacturing and construction industries of 
Chattanooga at the end of the decade were unskilled or semi-skilled workers, 
and most women were in domestic service. Negroes remained excluded 
from many skilled industrial jobs and from most professional, managerial, 


and clerical positions. e? In Louisville and Memphis they were able to re- 
tain the advancements into ''white men's jobs'' which they had made during 
the war and composed a substantial proportion of the semi-skilled workers 
in civilian industries. But few obtained skilled jobs, and they remained the Le 
main source of custodial workers. In many other Southern cities Negroes sg 
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continued to be underemployed in manufacturing, especially women. ’ - 


The aspirations of Negroes for better jobs and income continued to be 
limited by poor education and preparation. The vocational training in Negro 
public schools after the war was largely in service work, menial industries, 
and building trades. Few courses were offered in the mechanical or metal- 
working trades needed for skilled jobs in manufacturing industries, and Negro 
veterans had a poor chance to improve their occupational status over that of 
the prewar period. Training facilities outside of the school system were also 
very limited. In many cities blacks were not admitted to apprenticeship 
courses, and few companies offered them in-plant instruction outside of com- 


mon labor and service poles 4 


The traditions of racial segregation and keeping the Negro in his place, 
i,e., as a menial laborer, continued to be the greatest obstacles to blacks 2 
improving their employment opportunities in Southern urban areas. There 2 
were relaxations of segregation by 1950, but some efforts to mix the races 4 
resulted in strikes or demonstrations, as in coal fields near Birmingham, 
and most employers continued to separate workers rather than risk trouble. 
Segregation excluded Negroes entirely from some establishments and confined 


them to jobs which whites regarded as too "unpleasant" to perform in others. 


Following the war many employers became more rigid in hiring blacks 
only for jobs they had traditionally occupied. Most companies continued to 
separate available work into Negro and white categories, giving very few 
blacks any chance to obtain skilled labor, clerical, or managerial positions. 
Labor unions contributed to the perseverence of such ''status discrimination" 
by raising wages and freezing the status of all workers when a plant was 
unionized. Some unions also kept separate seniority lists for service and 
production workers. Thus, a Negro could work for several decades ata 
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plant and never be able to rise above the status of janitor. ‘ The limitations 
on the Negro's occupational status, in turn, perpetuated the gap between his 
income in urban areas of the South and in other regions, 


The extensive loss of manufacturing jobs immediately after the war re- 
duced the income of many Southern Negroes, and, despite the economic 
recovery, their earnings remained considerably lower than those of blacks 
in other regions, In 1949 the median income of nonghites in Southern urban 
areas was $951, only 56.6 percent of the $1,679 which they averaged in other 
regions, The earnings of urban blacks ranged from $590 in Mississippi to 
$869 in Texas, but in no state did their income equal the national average. 
By 1949 most Southern cities had eliminated wage differentials based on race 
and paid Negroes above the federal minimum wage, save in custodial work. 
Yet the difference between white and Negro earnings was considerably more 
pronounced in Southern than in non-Southern cities, and Negroes continued to 
average a considerably higher income in most Northern and Western cities 


than in the South. s 


These economic conditions do not appear to have been as important a 
cause of Negro out-migration from Southern cities after 1945 as they were 
during World War Two. For many blacks, the South offered poorer jobs and 
lower wages after 1945, yet there was a steady decline in the number who 
left its cities. This suggests that the economic situation of most blacks was 
not so poor as to be a leading cause for moving, per se, The economic basis 
of the wartime exodus was the comparative inferiority of Southern jobs and 
incomes to the attractive opportunities in Northern and Western defense 
plants. When these factories contracted production, lessening the prospects 
for employment in other regions, many Negroes lost their desire to leave 

i the South. The lower rate of unemployment in that region after 1947 toa 
_large extent nullified the inferior incomes and job status it offered to blacks. 
A # On the other hand, the movement of Negroes to other sections in spite of 
72 _@ poorer chances for employment indicates that economic conditions were not 
q@ the only factors determining interregional migration. One must also consider 
@ the non-economic conditions which strongly influenced the volume and direc- 
; | tion of Negro population movement throughout the decade. 


Social, legal, and political conditions were omnipresent factors in the 
Migration of blacks from the South. Considerable advances were made in the 
€ducational facilities and franchise rights of Negroes, and several other as- 
Pects of social and legal discrimination were removed from the safe of 
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accepted tradition and openly debated as controversial practices. But the 
preservation of racial segregation left most public facilities for Negroes 
snferior to those for whites or in other regions, blacks continued to be denied 
civil liberties and equal protection of the law, and there was a notable increase 
of racial tension during and immediately after World War Two. These condi- 
tions contributed to building a desire in many Negroes to move to other regions 
for the greater freedom and more equal status they might find there. 


Some Negroes deplored the poor educational facilities which the South 
offered and migrated to find better schools. Expenditures for public educa- 
tion were much lower in the South than in other sections, and Negroes' 
schools had less money appropriated to them than whites'. In Mississippi 
they received only $3.00 per pupil per annum compared to $30.00 for whites. 
Colored teachers averaged only half the salary of whites in several Southern 
states during the first half of the decade. The inferiority of these educational 
facilities was demonstrated during the Second World War when many blacks 
called up for armed service were rejected for illiteracy and civilians could 


not obtain training courses for jobs in defense plants. 


During the war federal court rulings began to equalize teachers’ salaries, 
and Negro school terms were made as long as those of whites. By 1945 most 
large cities and states in the Upper South paid equal salaries to teachers of 
both races and had consolidated school systems for Negroes. In the Lower 
South and particularly in rural areas the educational facilities for Negroes 
generally remained unconsolidated 'one-teacher'' schools, often with no 
physical facilities, and seldom with high schools. School terms were short 
and could be shifted if the childrens' labor was needed on plantations. By 
1950 only Mississippi and rural areas in the Lower South still had conspicu- 


ous differences between white and Negro schools in educational appropriations. 
However, the perpetuation of segregation in itself maintained inequalities of 
status, instruction, and curriculum which led many Negroes, particularly 
those with advanced education or prospective college students, to choose to 
migrate to other regions. 


Negroes were denied the franchise in many parts of the South at the 
start of the decade, but substantial reforms were also made in this condition. 
In the early 1940's poll taxes and many restrictive laws prevented most 
blacks from voting, and those who tried to register in some areas courted 
violence. In 1942 only 250,000 Negroes were able to vote in the South, and 
the significance of their ballots was nullified by their exclusion from primary 
elections in most states. The voiding of the ''white primary" in the case of 
Smith v. Allwright (1944) led to a considerable increase of voting in Upper 
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South and border states and in many urban areas. By 1947, 595,000 blacks 
were registered to vote, and one scholar observed that in the larger cities 
of the South, ''Negroes may qualify to vote with as much ease as they may 
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in any Northern city." 


In states of the Lower South and in rural areas, however, Negroes did 
not obtain voting rights as quickly or as easily. In Mississippi and Georgia 
their ballots were destroyed in the 1946 elections, and riots and lynchings 
accompanied their first efforts to vote. Through the remainder of the decade 
these areas kept most Negroes disfranchised by strict literacy tests, demands 
for character witnesses, and other restrictions which were not imposed upon 
non-Negro voters, Threats of death or barring crops from market were used 
to discourage Negroes from registering. Many counties in which blacks com- 
posed a large percentage of the population had only token registration or none 
at all at the end of the decade, and in 1952 Mississippi had only 20, 000 regis- 
tered Negro voters. However, exercising the franchise was a matter of 
relatively small importance to many blacks. In cities and states which re- 
moved all obstacles to their voting, their participation in elections was much 


smaller than that of whites. "6 Therefore, while the denial of franchise rights 
and violent incidents that accompanied obtaining them led some blacks to 
leave the South, they do not appear to have been a major factor in motivating 
large numbers to migrate. 


Many Negroes disliked their social status in the South and considered 
migrating to places which would allow them greater freedom. The Negro 
had always been regarded as inferior by most whites. Restrictions of his 
economic gains and social status and limitation of his political power and 
legal rights had been accepted as necessary to assure his subservience, 
This master-servant relationship was most conspicuous in rural areas. In 
1944 a Bureau of Agricultural Economics agent reported of Caohoma County, 
Mississippi: 


The white control over his Negro sharecroppers is fairly 
absolute. A stranger is not permitted to visit a Negro ona 
plantation without permission and in some instances he may 
be refused this permission. ... Supervision of the farming 
activities of the sharecropper is very close; he has no 
opportunity to exercise any initiative. ... 

Law enforcement is frequently left to the individual plantation 
owner. ... Whenever the situation demands it, the white 
planter group may act in an extra-legal manner to control or 


intimidate the Negro people. ... The county welfare 
department in its operation is required to carry on 
its activities under the permission and surveillance 
of the plantation owner. The Negro groupis excluded 
from voting and office-holding. 79 


Negroes in urban areas seldom had their actions so thoroughly restrained, 
but they were continually reminded of their inferior position by their segre- 
gation and exclusion from many public facilities, Such restrictions gave 
many Southern Negroes a feeling of ''confinement" and a lack of freedom 
which formed a strong underlying motive for out-migration and was a cause 
of increased friction between the races, 


During the Second World War Negroes became increasingly aware of 
their inferior status in the South. The contradictions between the Southern 
traditions and the avowed aims for which the United States was fighting and 
a sense of their important role in the war effort increased the belligerency 
of many blacks toward racial restrictions, On the other hand, this changing 
Negro attitude and their higher status during the war led many whites to re- 
sort to violent measures to keep the Negro in his place. These developments 
contributed to an increasing number of overt incidents of friction between the 
races, especially in 1943 and immediately after the war, which were as im- 
portant in augmenting the desire of blacks to leave that region as the inequities 
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and restrictions which provoked them, 


The race friction in the South was most dramatically manifested in 
several riots that occurred in 1943 and 1946. In Beaumont, Texas the rumor 
of a Negro having raped a white woman led a mob of young whites to raid the 
colored sectionin June, 1943, resulting in two deaths, 75 injuries, and 
extensive property damage, Only prompt police action prevented a similar 
rumor from causing another riot in the neighboring city of Orange four 


months jeter.” * Race tension rached another peak in 1946 as Negro veterans 
returned with ideas of equality and human dignity and competed with white 
veterans for a shrinking number of jobs, In February, 1946 in Columbia, 
Tennessee a fight between a Negro veteran and a white salesman culminated 
in a police raid on the Negro section, mass looting of Negro homes, and at 
least one death. In August of the same year in Athens, Georgia a fight be- 
tween a Negro and two whites resulted in an attempted lynching and the beat- 
ing of over fifty blacks by a white mob, many of whom were out of 
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work. 


we 


Historically, the most common expression of racial tension in the South 
had been lynchings, but they were rare during the 1940's. Only 29 lynchings 
of Negroes were recorded, fewer than in any previous decade of the twentieth 
century. The largest number in any one year was six, in 1942 and 1946; in 
three of the years only one was reported. Most attempted lynchings were 


prevented by police action, and there was a conspicuous drop in the efforts 
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of white citizens to take the law into their own hands, 


However, lynching was still resorted to as a means of keeping the Negro 
from advancing in socio-economic status or political power, In January, 1942 
a mob of whites took a Negro from jail, shot him and dragged his body through 
the streets of a town in Southeastern Missouri. Aninvestigator seeking the 
cause of this incident was told: 


There is increasing feeling against labor unions organizing 
Negroes, ... Negro labor is less subservient than white labor 
at present and employers do not expect this, ... Negroes have 
been the beasts of burden in southeast Missouri and since it is 
important to the economic set-up that they remain in this 
status, they are not encouraged to develop. The white people 
of southeast Missouri do not like independent Negroes, There 
was a growing hig? that they should be put back in the place 
where they belong. 8 


The efforts of Negroes to vote in Mississippi in 1946 were met by five lynch- 


ings in as many days after the primary election, me Such occasional efforts 
at intimidation through terror as well as the memories of more frequent 
lynchings in earlier decades contributed to keeping Negroes aware of their 
restricted status in the South, The actions of many Southern police officers 
and some courts augmented this feeling of legal inferiority. 


The attitude of most Southern police toward Negroes had long been one 
of antagonism. Most officers were of a ''poor white'’ background with a 
heavy sense of their mission to preserve white supremacy and an indifferent 
attitude toward the severity with which they treated blacks. The strains which 
wartime changes put upon maintaining racial etiquette in the South resulted 
in many infractions of it, causing a significant increase in the beatings and 
killings of blacks by police. In Memphis, Tennessee police brutality against 
Negroes expanded in 1942 from lower-class blacks to those of all classes, 
and the Negrophobe Boss Camp admitted, ''Our problem now is our police 
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force, We've got to stop them from beating up Negroes,.'! 


Blacks gained some legal protection against the excesses of white citizens 
or police during the 1940's. In several cases white police were fined or im- 
prisoned for wantonly killing Negroes in states of the Lower South; in 
Tennessee and North Carolina several white citizens were punished for fight- 
ing with or discriminating against Negroes or for attempting a lynching. 
Blacks gained the right to serve on juries in some cities. However, in many 
areas they remained excluded from juries and often had difficulty obtaining 
full rights to practice law. Their inferior position in legal rights is reflected 
in the disproportionate number who were sentenced to death and in several 
cases in which the U.S. Supreme Court declared that death sentences for 
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Negroes were based on dubious evidence or prejudiced judgements. The 
perseverence of such "legal lynchings" together with other types of racial 
friction noted above was an underlying factor in the decision of many Negroes 
to move out of the South during the war and to remain in other regions in the 
second half of the decade. 


Congested housing facilities were not a leading cause of racial friction 
in Southern urban areas as they were in the North. Many blacks had lived 
in substandard dwellings before the war, and large in-migrations and the 
small amount of new housing built for blacks in the early 1940's greatly 
worsened this situation, especially in congested production areas. In the 
Beaumont congested production area Negroes could not obtain houses or 
apartments by the end of 1943, and some in-migrants were sleeping in barns 
while others were doubling up as much as four and five to a room. The 
scarcity of housing in Mobile led 75 Negro families to live next to the city 
dump where they "erected crude dwelling quarters out of scraps of lumber, 
boxes, tin, etc. Water is purchased by these inhabitants from a nearby 


filling station, and there are no sanitary facilities. une However, in only a 
few cities, most notably Beaumont, were housing conditions a cause of riots. 
Southern trban areas did not have such extensive influxes of Negroes as some 
Northern and Western cities; hence, with a few exceptions, they did not face 
such continually mounting congestion in their colored sections. The low 
standard of residential and sanitary facilities undoubtedly led some Negroes 
to leave the South and prepared many more to tolerate the overcrowded and 
segregated quarters they would meet in many non-Southern cities, but few 
incidents of race friction can be traced to them. 


Segregation of passengers was maintained on all forms of public trans- 
portation through most of the 1940's, and it became a leading source of 
irritation to many blacks. During the war Jim Crow restrictions were sever- 
ely strained in many Southern cities, Public transportation facilities were 
often inadequate to handle the increasing volume of defense workers, and 
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some blacks, particularly those from non-Southern states, refused to obey 


seating customs, - The determination of bus drivers and police to enforce 
them strictly led to several incidents of race friction, In Montgomery an 
army nurse was beaten by a driver for not waiting until all whites had been 
seated before boarding a bus. In Birmingham, a bus driver shot a Negro 
six times for not obeying him, and that line subsequently issued guns to all 


its operators to enforce segregated seating. as Such violence was exceptional, 
for most Negroes followed traditional seating policies. However, an increas- 
ing number came to regard Jim Crow transportation as a means of intimidat- 
ing them into accepting second class citizenship. 


Inferior social and legal position and increased racial friction were 
important factors in the decision of many Negroes to migrate from the South, 
Despite considerable improvements in some areas they became increasingly 
aware of their inferior status and desirous of escaping from it, Blacks 
became increasingly resentful of "having to take the back door" in Southern 
public facilities, especially after testing relatively equal treatment in the 
armed services or in other sections of the country. Some incidents of racial 
friction were followed by substantial out-migrations of Negroes, and many 
blacks who were restricted to domestic or service jobs moved from the South 


] 
to gain greater freedom as often as to obtain better pay. ? However, many 
other migrants were little influenced by social or legal status. They accepted 
segregation with the attitude that ''they didn't want to go where they weren't 
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wanted. 7 Therefore, it is difficult to estimate the proportion of black 
migrants who were motivated to move by social or legal conditions or race 
friction, 


Many Negroes who moved from the South were not concerned about their 
inferior status or about economic conditions, Their movement was due more 
to stimulation from friends and relatives in other regions and to a bolder 
attitude about changing their environment. Correspondence from friends or 
relatives who migrated in earlier years usually emphasized the advantages 
of other sections and was important in overcoming the traditional ties of 
blacks to the South as well as the pressures of local organizations against 
migration. Negroes who had relatives or close friends outside the South 
were also encouraged to move by the assurance of a temporary residence 
and the security of knowing someone in the community. The significance of 
contacts in non-Southern areas is reflected in the large number of migrants 
who undertook "collateral migration" to the city in which they had the largest 
number of friends or relatives rather than following the shorter routes which 


previous population movements had used. 
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Other agencies augmented the influence of personal contacts and cor - 
respondence, but they were not as important during the 1940's as they had 
been in the 'Great Migration''. The Negro press and organizations helped 
stimulate some Negroes to move, However, few journals went to such 
lengths to encourage blacks to leave the South, e.g., dramatizing the move- 
ment as a quasi-religious exodus, as some had during the First World War. 
Many labor agents from Northern and Western companies visited the South 
during the early 1940's, but they sought skilled white workers primarily, 
and their influence on Negro migration was both minimal and incidental. A 


more important stimulus was the efforts of some Southern community leaders, 


especially ministers, to recruit migrants and aid whole neighborhoods in 


moving. = These forces, together with correspondence from contacts in 
other regions, were often as responsible as poor socio-economic conditions 
for the volume and distance of Negro migration from the South. 


Discontent with their socio-economic situation in the South could not 
have produced such an extensive interregional movement of Negroes if 
economic opportunities in other regions had not improved greatly after the 
spring of 1942, It was the replacement of the practice of excluding Negroes 
from Northern and Western defense plants with an expanding acceptance of 
them in manufacturing industries that stirred the latent unrest of many 
blacks with their lot in the South and gave them hope of attaining a better 
position by moving out of that region, Once the barriers to employment were 
lifted, Negroes gained a steadily increasing number and proportion of the 
jobs in defense plants, The North and West continued to receive a major 
share of the government contracts for military production, and the shortage 
of workers remained acute in several of the largest industrial centers. As 
long as these conditions persevered, those regions offered blacks attractive 
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economic opportunities which the South could not match. 


During the Second World War the economic conditions of Negroes in the 
North offered several attractions to those in Southern states. In contrast to 
their underemployment in Southern defense plants blacks composed as large 
a percentage of the war workers as of the population in some Northern cities. 
In Chicago they made up 8.2 percent of the population in 1940 and totalled 
10.3 percent of the defense workers in June, 1944. They were also able to 
secure jobs in light wartime industries, than they could in Southern cities. 
The composed 16 and 11 percent of the workers in two Chicago aircraft 
plants; they did not total more than 6,5 percent of the employees of any 
Southern aircraft plant. Negroes took a more active part in unions, especi- 
ally those in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Union assistance, 
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as well as the greater shortage of labor and less stringent tradition of con- 
fining them to a certain job status, enabled blacks to enter new occupations 


and skilled work more easily than in Southern cities. a Their ability to 
obtain manufacturing and higher status jobs, in turn, gave Negro workers 
outside the South a much higher income than those who remained in that 
region, 


Some Negroes were attracted to non-Southern cities by the greater 
amount of social equality and personal freedom they offered. Blacks were 
not bound by a tradition of subservience to whites. They did not face as many 
segregated facilities and restrictive laws to keep them in an inferior position, 
although many found even stricter residential segregation than in the South. 
Educational facilities were generally superior to those in Southern communi- 
ties. Some Negroes were impressed by sections of the North while in the 
service and resolved to move there after being discharged. Social conditions 
in non-Southern cities were seldom a motive for moving in themselves; they 
were usually accompanied by some dissatisfaction with conditions in the 
South, A study of postwar migrants to Philadelphia found that many blacks 
left the South due to "the general undesirability of their present social 
situation inthe South and a feeling that an improvement in the situation 


was possible. et 


The appeal of conditions in Northern cities was considerably lessened 
after World War Two by the high rate of Negro unemployment in them, In 
the fall of 1946, 8 percent of the nonwhites in Chicago were out of work; 

10 percent in New York; and 12, 13, and 14 percent, respectively, in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and St. Louis. Negroes recovered some of their 
wartime jobs after 1946, but during the recession of 1949 their rates of 
unemployment were considerably higher in Northern states than in the South. 
Many blacks who had contemplated leaving the South now saw lines of colored 
job applicants rather than bigger pay checks, and the volume of their migra- 
tion to other regions declined steadily after January, 1945. By the end of 
the decade more Negroes were moving from Northern cities to the South 


than in the opposite direction, 7 


Northern cities experienced a substantial out-migration of Negroes 
throughout the 1940's, and it composed a significant portion of the blacks 
moving to California. This movement received less notice than the mass 
migrations from the South, and the comparatively higher job status and 
income of Negroes in the North tended to obscure the existence of unfavorable 
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economic conditions which were one of its most important causes, During 
the first half of the decade many were discouraged by the perseverance of 
discriminatory hiring and training practices similar to those in Southern 
cities. Until the last year of the war they had great difficulty entering war 
industries in some communities. Very few were employed in Cincinnati 
defense plants at the end of 1944, In St. Louis the number of Negroes in the 
working force increased by 14, 000 during the war, but over 80 percent of 
this gain came only one year before hostilities ended. They were hired by 
defense plants only as custodial or common laborers, or were segregated 


into one section, and Negro women were seldom employed. ? Such discri- 
mination was atypical of most Northern cities; however, some, especially 
New York, continued to have surpluses of workers well into the wartime 


period and hence could not offer Negroes good opportunities for defense 


production jobs. ae 


The approach of victory brought several developments which reduced 

the economic opportunities for Negroes in Northern cities and offered greater 
motives for moving to other regions. As in the South their wartime employ- 
ment gains had been mostly in military production, and extensive contrac- 
tions in these industries eliminated many of their jobs. There was a resur- 
gence of discriminatory hiring policies among many Northern firms, reflected 
in the prolonged high rate of unemployment among Negroes and in the dis- 
proportionately large number of them on relief in many cities, In Chicago 
they made up 21.7 percent of the relief recipients in March, 1946 and 35.3 
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percent by October, : 


The caliber of jobs that Negroes could obtain remained limited and in 
some areas was narrowed after the war. A survey of employers in Illinois 
in 1948 revealed that over one-half of the companies in the state hired no 
nonwhites. In business firms and in clerical and sales work Negroes had 
only 'token employment," This report concluded that ''on the whole, non- 


white employment is almost totally limited to relatively a handful of the 
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firms, mostly engaged in hard labor or dirty work," a Within factories 


blacks frequently were hired mostly for service or unskilled labor jobs and 
were barred from advancement to more skilled work, At the International 
Harvester plant in Evansville, Indiana, nearly all of the Negroes employed 
in 1946 were unskilled laborers, and in 1950 none had yet been hired for a 
skilled position. The Negro's status at this factory differed little from that 
in the company's plants in the South. Such ''status discrimination" was 


heightened by many firms returning to the policy of making racial designa- 
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Many Negroes living in Northern cities during the 1940's found the hous- 
ing conditions much more restricted and unpleasant than the employment 
situation. By 1940 the Negro populations of large metropolises were largely 
confined to one restricted section of the city or a few small islands in a sea 
of white neighborhoods. Race restrictive covenants and local improvement 
associations had prevented extensive expansion of Negro housing since the 


1920's, and many Negro areas had become congested. “ At the start of the 
wartime decade 27 percent of the Negro dwelling units in Detroit had more 
occupants than rooms, and many families in Chicago were living in one- 
room apartments at double the average rent that whites paid for four or 
five-room units. Moreover, much of the housing that was available to 


Negroes was substandard, often leaking toilets and running water. me These 
conditions were greatly worsened by the large in-migrations during the 
1940's, 


The influx of whites in the period of "defense migration" filled up the 
empty dwelling units and vacant sites that were still available, When large 
numbers of Negroes entered Northern cities after mid-1942 they faced an 
acute lack of housing. White residents strengthened their legal barriers 
against any expansion of the Negro ghettos and created terrible congestion 
and living conditions within some of them, especially in Detroit and Chicago. 
By 1944 Chicago had approximately 90,000 Negro residents per square 

106 


mile, compared to an average of 20,000 whites in neighboring areas, 
Describing the condition of Negro housing in Detroit Robert C. Weaver 
related: 


Between 1940 and 1944, Detroit built 44,607 housing units 
for war workers. Inthe same period, slightly more than 
1,400 housing units were demolished, ... Only 3,070 of 
these additional houses were made available to Negroes, 
and this was not a net gain, since much of the demolition 
was in the section of the city where colored people were 
concentrated. The 60,000 Negroes who entered Detroit 
between 1940 and 1944 moved for the most part into 8, 000 
old structures, many of which were stores, stables, attics, 
basements, and other improvised buildings, considered 
totally uninhabitable in 1940. In addition, many migrants 
doubled up, moved into one-room apartments, and shared 
shelter on a double shift arrangement, 107 
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The chronic congestion of Negro areas and overall housing shortage were 


basic causes of the outbursts of racial friction that occurred in these cities 


between 1942 and 1946, LOS 


The earliest of these incidents occurred at the Sojourner Truth public 
housing project in Detroit. Many whites protested the placing of Negroes 
outside their residential areas and delayed the occupation of the project for 
several months. The attempt of blacks to move into the dwellings in 


February, 1942 resulted ina riot in which 38 were hospitalized. aid Race 
tension increased in Detroit during 1943 due to the housing situation and the 
fomentations of racist agitators. On June 20, 1943, dual rumors of assaults 
on women by men of the opposite race initiated two days of rioting in which 
36 were killed and 461 wounded. Most of the casualties were Negroes, and 


a considerable number were killed or beaten by police. o Outbreaks of 
racial violence in Chicago were less severe and came mostly after the war. 
They were also the result of inadequate housing facilities and the consequent 
efforts of blacks to move into white neighborhoods. Inan effort to discourage 
such expansion a series of arson-bombings were made on new colored resi- 
dences. Between May, 1944 and August, 1946, 46 such attacks occurred, 

35 being attempted in 1946 alone. There were also several personal assaults 


on Negroes. aa Such violent incidents linked these cities with racial friction, 
and that association as well as congested and substandard housing conditions 
were significant factors in leading some Negroes to leave them in the midst 
of wartime prosperity and in directing many Southern out-migrants to other 
destinations. 


A thorough analysis of the reasons for Negro population movements into 
and from Northern states during the 1940's would require an additional chap- 
ter, but several points can be summarized from the above survey. There 
was a considerable out-migration of Negroes from Northern cities to other 
regions. Most of the voluminous influx which is characteristically associated 
with that area occurred during the Second World War; in the postwar period 
it was greatly reduced, and, in some places, even reversed, The periodic 
changes in the volume of migration correspond closely to those in the em- 
ployment opportunities for blacks in Northern cities, and economic conditions 
were unquestionably the major determinant of the extent of their movements 
to and from that region, However, other factors cannot be ignored. The 
greater freedom and better public facilities which the North offered were a& 
important in attracting some Southern Negroes as its superior job opportuni- 
ties and wages during the first half of the decade. After 1945 they were 
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significant in retaining a large part of the wartime influx in spite of high 
unemployment rates, Similarly, one cannot completely understand why 
Negroes left the North or many Southern out-migrants chose to make a 
longer trip to the Pacific Coast without considering the effects of congested 
housing conditions, racial friction, and riots. 


The period from mid-1942 to 1950 marked a climax of Negro population 
movements up to the middle of the century. In no previous decade had so 
many left rural areas and the South nor had sucha significant redistribution 
of their population within the United States beeneffected. The basic direction 
of this migration was well rooted in history; Negroes had joined whites in 
moving from farms since the start of the century, anda substantial inter - 
regional migration of blacks out of the South dated from the First World War. 
But historical precedent alone cannot explain the greater magnitude of these 
movements during the 1940's. Were they expressions of longheld feelings 
of discontent on the part of the Negroes with their socio-economic condition 
in the South and in rural areas? Was their migration an exodus? 


There is much evidence to support this thesis. Most blacks in rural- 
farm areas were sharecroppers, with the lowest living standards of any 
farm operators inthe nation. In Southern cities the caliber of job which 
they could secure was rigidly restricted, and their incomes were lower than 
in other regions. Some reforms were made in their legal privileges and 
educational facilities, but the basic Southern traditions of segregation and 
second-class citizenship for blacks were unchanged, Many became increas- 
ingly aware of such discriminatory conditions as they were more openly 
criticized during the 1940's, and for some blacks dissatisfaction with their 
lot was the main reason for moving. 


However, upon deeper analysis, there are more reasons to attribute 
the movement of most Negroes to attractive conditions in other regions than 
to a desire to leave the South. The chronological peaks and nadirs of their 
out-migration correlate generally with changes in the employment opportuni- 
ties offered in other regions. Changes in their status in the South, on the 
other hand, do not always fit the fluctuations in their migration, The rise 
in Negro unemployment in Southern cities after World War Two was not 
accompanied by an increase in their out-migration; rather, the concurrent 
loss of jobs in the North and West caused it to decrease. The argument that 
Negroes sought to escape from the South also does not take into account im- 
provements in their economic condition after 1940. The small decline in 
farm operators indicates that few in rural areas were in such a critical 
situation that they had to move. It was aspirations for higher standards of 
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living and greater freedom that led so many rural residents to move to urban 
areas. In short, the attractiveness of socio-economic conditions in other 
areas was the primary factoz regulating the volume of the Negro out-migration 
trom the South and rural sections, Nevertheless, one cannot understand the 
dimensions, direction, or the permanence of their movement without consid- 
ering the conditions which they left. They sowed seeds of discontent with 

their native environment among Southern blacks and augmented their willing- 
ness to respond to the opportunities which other regions opened to them in 


1942, 
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CHAPTER VI 


NEGRO MIGRATION TO LOS ANGELES, 1942-50: THE ssibcaiianiaeaia 


During the periods of the "Great Migration'', the Great Depression, and 

f "defense migration", the Negroes who came to California had been an 
nconspicuous part of the influx of whites and an insignificant fork of the main 
tream of interregional Negro movements, They had been concentrated in 

os Angeles, and few other parts of the state had colored communities of 

ny substantial size. After the spring of 1942 the place of California and 

os Angeles in the internal migration of Negroes changed, California assumed 
role as a major Gestination of blacks leaving both the South and the North, 

and the volume going there was comparable to that entering Northern states. 
egroes became 2 conspicuous element in the total in-migration to the state 

nd an important segment of its population. Los Angeles experienced a growth 
f its black population whicn considerably exceeded that of any previous decade. 
y 1950, Negroes also had several large communities in other leading metro- 
olitan areas. These developments were partially an outgrowth of the Second 
orld War, which, by expending California industries and creating a chronic 
abor shortage, opened employment opportunities to blacks which few other 
reas could rival. Several decades of extensive population movement to 
alifornia and widespread edvertising of its merits also contributed to the 
influx by creating an attractive impression of the state which continued to 

/ draw migrants when the economic opportunities declined. By 1950 Negro 
Migration and its resultant problems were a factor in local history which 


‘could no longer be ignored. 


The development of an extensive Negro migration to California is less 
Surprising in light of the dominant position which that state continued to hold 
oM through the 1940's as a destination for migrants of all races. California 
Teceived the largest decennial population increase of any state in the nation's 
a istory, The number of inhabitants increased 3, 678,836, over one and one- 
half times the increase of the 1920's and nearly three times as large as that 
jSuring the depression, It comprised one-eighth of the nation's population 
€tTowth and over twice that of any other state. The major part of this increase 
vas the net in-migration from other states, estimated at 2,399,100. This 


Lt? 


influx was over four and one-half times the volume of that to any other state 
and almost as large as the combined estimated net gain of the other twenty 


states that had a surplus of new residents through interstate movement, : By 
1950 the statement ''They moved to California’ had become one of the most 
familiar explanations for the absence of residents from communities through- 
out the nation. 


The great volume of people coming to California during the 1940's repre- 
sented the historic trend of net in-migration accelerated by the economic 
growth during the war and the continued postwar boom, The period of 
"defense migration" brought an estimated net influx of 554,000 to California. 
The number of migrants continued to mount through 1943, and only gradually 
declined in the last years of the war. Henry Shryock, Jr., has estimated that 
during the entire period of the Second World War, California gained 1, 400, 000 
persons from other states; Margaret Gordon places the total net in-migration 


from mid-1942 to July, 1945 at 1,468,000. 


In the closing months of the war declining job opportunities produced 
some out-migration of wartime inhabitants and raised the hope among many 
Californians that the large influx from other states would end. But the decline 
in migration after the war proved to be one of degree only, as the Los Angeles 
Times reported at the end of 1945: 


As we struggle with our housing and traffic congestion 
problems, the news from the state's borders reveals that 

a new wave of home-seekers is sweeping the Southland. 
From Blythe the dispatches... reveal that in greater 
numbers than ever before automobiles are streaming into 
California. Former war plant workers are returning from 
visits to their old homes. Discharged servicemen and 
Easterners who through the long war years had been looking 
forward to migrating to California also comprise this 
motorized hegira. 3 


The volume of people entering California continued to exceed the number who 
left the state through the postwar period. The net in-migration during the 
second half of the decade has been estimated at 567,000 and the growth of 


population was considerably Highed,” By 1950 there was no doubt that the 
movement that started as an influx of war production workers had become a 
permanent population shift of unprecedented magnitude. And one of its most - 
conspicuous features was the large number of Negroes it contained. 


f= 
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Blacks moved to California during the 1940's on a much larger scale 
than in previous decades, and they composed a substantial portion of the total 
number entering the state. Their estimated net in-migration between 1940 


and 1950 was over six times the volume of any previous devede,” Such a 
deluge of new arrivals was largely responsible for the increase of over 271 
percent of their population between 1940 and 1950. It composed a substantial 
part of the total net in-migration, as over one out of every ten persons gained 
by California in interstate movements was a Negro. They accounted for 9,2 
percent of the total population growth during the 1940's, and by the end of the 
decade composed 4.4 percent of the state's inhabitants. Other nonwhite groups 
had no significant increase during the decade, and some Japanese families 
removed from California during the war took up permanent residence in other 
states, Therefore, Negroes grew from 40 percent to over two-thirds of the 


state's nonwhites between 1940 and 1950, 6 


The extensive in-migration of Negroes to California began with the open- 
ing of defense jobs to them in the spring and summer of 1942, and it increased 
rapidly in succeeding months, The vast majority of the wartime influx was 
composed of laborers, attracted to the centers of military production by high 
wages and good jobs, By April, 1944 the number of blacks in the state's 
three leading metropolitan areas had more than doubled, increasing 106, 900 


over their population of 1940, : Their entry could no longer be regarded as 

an insignificant appendage of a movement of whites but rather had become a 
mass Migration. With the contraction of military production at the end of 

the war thousands of Negroes were dismissed from their jobs, and it seemed 
that many might also lose their desire to remain in California. But no marked 
out-migration occurred; on the contrary wartime Negro migrants demonstrated 
a greater tendency to stay in California than did whites, and more continued 

to move in from other states through the remainder of the decade. Even the 
recession of 1949-50, which put a greater proportion out of work in California 
than in many other states, did not stop this trend, although the net in-migra- 


tion of nonwhites declined to 3, 145, : By 1950 the influx of Negroes to 
California formed a substantial part of the state's total population growth. 
It was also an outstanding development in the pattern of their interregional 
movements, 


In the 1940's California attained a pre-eminence as a destination of Negro 
Migrants. Its estimated net gain of 258,900 was greater than that of any 
other state, exceeding the volume to those in the North that had been the 
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TABLE Xl 


POPULATION INCREASES IN CALIFORNIA 
BY COLOR AND RACE, 1940-50 


Color or Race 1940 1950 Increase 1940-50 
Insc nnn EE 

Total 6, 907, 387 10, 586, 223 3,678, 836. 

Nonwhite — 310, 624 671,050 360,426 

Negro 124, 306 462,172 337, 866 

Other Races 186, 318 208, 878 22,560 


Sixteenth Census, Population, Il, Part l, 516-17; Census of Population: 


1950, IL, Part 5, 37. 


a 


chief termini of Negro movers since the First World War. New York was 
close behind California with 243,600, but Illinois and Michigan were the only 


other states that had half as large a net gain. : California attracted Negroes 
from all parts of the country. During the Second World War the main source 

of migrants was the South, mostly the West South Central States and Mississippi, 
with the greatest number coming from Texas. After 1944 an increasing pro- 
portion moved from Northern and Western states. In 1949 barely one-half of 


the nonwhites entering California came 


from the South. North Central States 


sent over 3,500, the Mountain Division l, 675, and nearly 3,000 nonwhites 


crossed the continent from the Atlantic Coast. “ The magnitude of the Negro 
influx to California and its perseverence after the Second World War are 
reminiscent of the ''Great Migration" of 1915-29, In addition, the diversity 


of its geographic sources mark it as the most significant new shift of Negro 
population since the northward movement of the First World War. 


The analogy of the ''Great Migration" of 1915-29 raises the question of 
whether the movment to California was only part of a greater shift of the 
Negro population to the West as a region, All Western states had larger net 
in-migrations of blacks during the 1940's than during the depression, The 
West had a net gain of 304,200, over six times as large as that during the 
1930's and nearly one-fourth of the total to non-Southern areas. But this 
movement was not a regional shift in the same sense as the 'Great Migration" 
to the North, The latter movement distributed large numbers of Negroes in 
several Northeastern and North Central States; the influx to the West was 
overwhelmingly to California. It contained a larger proportion of the West's 
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Negroes in 1950 than at the start of the decade, and both the number of black 
migrants and their population increase in other states were insignificant in 


comparison, 
TABLE XII 


NEGRO POPULATION AND MIGRATION TO THE WEST 
BY REGION, DIVISION, AND STATE, 1940-50 


Population Increase Net In-migration 

Area 1940 1950 1940-50 1940-50 
West 170, 706 570,821 400,115 304, 200 
Mountain 36,411 66,429 30,018 20, 600 
Pacific 134, 295 504, 392 370,097 283,600 
Arizona 14,993 25,974 10, 981 6, 700 
Colorado iz, 176 20,177 8,001 6, 100 
Idaho 595 1,050 455 300 
Montana | ewe Ll, G08 Liz 100 
Nevada 664 4,302 3, Tao 2, 800 
New Mexico 4,672 8,408 3, 736 2, 300 
Utah lL, ea5 2 ee 1,494 1, 100 
Wyoming 956 2,557 1,601 1, 300 
Washington 7,424 30,691 25,2607 17, 800 
Oregon 2, 565 11,529 8, 964 6, 900 
California 124, 306 462,172 337, 866 258, 900 


Census of Population: 1950, II, Part 1, 106; Sixteenth Census, 
Population, II, Part 1, 52; Lee, etal., Population Redistribution and 


Economic Growth, I, table P-l, pp. 107-231. 


However, while the shift of Negroes to the West did not have the regional 
characteristics of their northward movement the two migrations were quite 
similar in their patterns of rural-urban settlement. The vast majority of 
Negroes coming to the West, as to the North, settled ina few large metro- 
politan areas, and smaller urban places and rural sections received a very 
small proportion of the influx. The number of blacks in rural areas of 
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California increased only 18,175 between 1940 and 1950; most of this growth 
occurred in small towns. In farm sections their population rose only 1,726. 
Tew of them desired to live in non-urban places. Nearly all those from the 
North and a large majority from other regions were moving from large cities 
and chose similar locations in California, Some of them had previously left 
Southern farms and villages and did not want to return to such an environment. 
This feeling was shared by most Negroes who moved directly from rural areas 


to California during the 1940's. — Many blacks were discouraged from settling 
in villages and on farms by unfavorable characteristics similar to those of the 
1930's, Agricultural laborers remained among the lowest paid workers in the 
state with little hope for permanent all-year jobs. Many farmers continued 

to prefer other minority groups, and the importation of thousands of Mexican 
nationals as contract laborers during the war fulfilled their needs. In 1945 
Mexican nationals and Mexican-Americans composed over three-fourths of 

the laborers picking citrus fruit, and no Negroes were reported in that 
industry. But the greatest factor leading Negroes to by-pass rural areas 
during the war was the availability of jobs with much better wages and work- 


ing condition in the war industries of metropolitan centers. 


The contraction of military production jobs after 1944 led a few Negroes 
to move to agricultural areas to obtain employment, but this trend was not 
widely followed. White residents in rural places frequently made new Negroes 
feel unwelcome. The importation of 100 blacks to Chico as agricultural 
workers in 1946 caused a widespread reaction on the part of the local resi- 
dents in the form of barring them from stores and public places which was 
typical of many smaller towns. Moreover, many Negroes recognized they 
had a chance to acquire a better socio-economic position through bloc political 
pressure if they remained in large cities in spite of temporary employ- 


ment. = Therefore, most new arrivals continued to go to the large metropoli- 
tan centers during the postwar period, Even during the last year of the de- 

cade, when large cities did not offer very attractive prospects for employment, 
only 2,795 of the 15,505 nonwhites moving to California settled in rural areas, 


LB 
nearly all in nonfarm places. 


The majority of Negroes moving to California chose urban residences and 
most of them settled in a few metropolitan areas. By 1950 they were more 
concentrated in these cities than in any previous decade. The proportion living 


16 
in metropolitan areas increased from 87.6 percent to 90,5 percent. Most 
of this increase took place during the Second World War, when thousands of 
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Negroes streamed to war production centers. The largest number went to 
Los Angeles, but they also moved to several other cities on the Pacific Coast 
which had not attracted many before. The wartime influx to San Diego, 
Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washington swelled their Negro communities 
two and three fold, respectively; in the postwar period the Bakersfield area 


received a considerable net in-migration. al The most phenominal increase 
occurred in the Negro population of the San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan 
area. Inthe last year of the war the Bay area attracted many blacks from 
Los Angeles as well as other states at an accelerated rate of migration that 
reached its peak in January, 1945, The number in San Francisco nearly 
doubled between April, 1944 and August, 1945; in Alameda it increased by 
2677 percent between 1940 and 1945; in Richmond it grew 5004 percent up to 


September, 1947. os The postwar period saw a marked decline in the rate of 
growth of Bay area Negro communities, and some cities had small out- 
migrations of blacks, In the last year of the decade the metropolis had a net 
in-migration of only fifteen nonwhites. However, approximately 85 percent 
of the wartime migrants remained. The San Francisco-Oakland area had a 
decennial increase of approximately 125,000 Negroes - nearly as large as 
Los Angeles, and the two metropolises contained over 79 percent of their 


1 
population in California. 


The substantial movement of Negroes to other cities within the state did 
not alter the position of Los Angeles as their chief destination and center of 
residence, It was the focal point of their in-migration during most of World 
War Two. Between 1940 and 1950 the number of Negroes in the city increased 
107,435, They composed a much larger proportion of the migrants coming 
to Los Angeles than in previous periods as well as an increasing percentage 
of its residents. As noted earlier, they were a very trivial addition to the 


flood of white workers during the early 1940's. he Their first large influx 
Came in the spring of 1942 when the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
imported workers from Southern states. During the peak of this operation 
blacks were entering Los Angeles at a rate of 300 to 400 per day; the entire 
importation has been estimated at 3,100. Few of the people imported obtained 
permanent jobs, as the railroad quickly abandoned its policy of enlisting 
Southern Negroes in favor of hiring Mexican nationals, However, most of 
these workers remained in Los Angeles, and their letters to relatives and 


friends in other states quickly attracted additional waves of Negroes. 


Once started, the mass migration mounted rapidly and composed a 
significant portion of the total influx to Los Angeles. It reached its peak in 
June, 1943 when between 10, 200 and 12,000 Negroes entered the city. The 
number arriving in July and in August was nearly as large. Considering 
that the net in-migration of the total population averaged approximately 
15,000 per month during this period and that attractive working conditions 
and the availability of jobs were inducing a majority of the Negroes who came 
to Los Angeles to remain there, they may have composed as much as 50 per- 
cent of those moving to Los Angeles in the summer of 1943, The volume of 
their migration declined sharply during that fall, but its relative importance 
in the total population movement was little changed, Negroes entered Los 
Angeles at an average rate of 3,000 to 3,500 per month, while the total net 


gain declined to 5,000 in September and 3,000 by December. a 


The significance and volume of this wartime influx was reflected in its 
social and economic effects as well as its unprecedented place in the city's 
total population growth, The flood of Negroes increased the demand for 
minority group housing beyond quotas anticipated as adequate and placed 
such a strain on Los Angeles housing facilities that the National Housing 


Authority proposed"... strict control of the immigration of Negro workers, 


oe Ao 
limiting the immigration to essential workers, and at an orderly rate..." 


Since many Negroes came to Los Angeles by train and did not possess auto- 
mobiles transportation lines in colored sections were severely overworked. 
Instances of interracial friction mounted as Negroes occupied a steadily ris- 


ing percentage of war industries jobs. i Most alarming to many was the 
extent of Negro population increase. By April, 1944 the city of Los Angeles 
contained 118,888 Negroes, an increase of 55,114 over 1940, This gain 
accounted for nearly one-third of the city's total population growth between 
1940 and 1944, and blacks increased from 4.2 to 7.1 percent of the inhabi- 
tents. Their growing numbers made them the most conspicuous of the non- 
white ethnic groups, as the relocation of Japanese-Americans reduced the 
other races from 34,073 in 1940 to 10,010 by 1944. However, they shared 
the role - and problems - of the city's leading minority group with the Mexi- 
can population, which also increased substantially during the Second World 


War. Zo 


Negroes continued to move to Los Angeles after 1943, but their numbers 
and their proportion to the total influx were less outstanding. Migration de- 
clined sharply in the last year of the war, and between April, 1944 and 
January, 1946 the black population increased only 14,194. This was the 


lowest annual rate of growth of any of the three intervals between censuses 
during the decade, and it composed barely 10 percent of the total increase 


during this period, ee During the last four years of the decade the Negro 
population grew at a faster rate, rising 38,127, No figures are available on 
the proportion of migrants and natural increase in this figure, but many blacks 
continued to enter the city. During the recession of 1949 the number of non- 
whites moving to the Los Angeles metropolitan area declined to 9,255, of 
whom over 6, 300 were from other states. They composed only 4.7 percent 

of the total influx; however, their net in-migration was 1,780, or 15.3 per- 


cent of the total, at 


The volume of Negro migration to Los Angeles varied markedly from 
that to other urban areas in California during different periods of the 1940's. 
In the first four years of the decade Los Angeles continued to attract a 
majority of the blacks moving to California, as it had during the 1920's and 
1930's. Its Negro population growth exceeded that of all the other large cities 
in the state. After 1943 fewer Negroes settled in Los Angeles, while many 
moved to other cities. Their population in San Francisco increased more than 
in Los Angeles between 1944 and 1946, and several other cities developed 
colored communities that attracted a large number of Negro migrants. In 
the second half of the decade Los Angeles regained its status as the leading 
destination of blacks moving to California. Their population in that city 
increased more than one and one-half as much as that in San Francisco, 
Oakland, and San Diego. In 1949 the Los Angeles metropolitan area received 
over one-half of the net in-migration of nonwhites to California while neither 


San Diego nor San Francisco-Oakland had any appreciable gain. 


Negroes moving to the Los Angeles area tended to settle in the established 
colored community in the central city, and only a small number inhabited the 
rapidly expanding suburbs around it. By 1950 Los Angeles city contained 78 
percent of the Negroes in the county, as opposed to 47 percent of its total 
population. The few cities bordering Los Angeles which had substantial 
Negro populations in 1940 received considerable additions to them, Pasadena 
was the largest, containing 7,820 by 1950. Long Beach had the most out- 
standing growth, from 610 in 1940 to 4, 267 by the end of the decade. 

Santa Monica, Compton, and Monrovia were the only other cities with over 
1,000 Negro inhabitants in 1950. Many other suburban communities had 
tremendous population increases or grew from vacant fields to booming cities 
during the 1940's, but they often contained only five or ten blacks throughout 
the decade. Housing segregation kept most of them closely confined to pre- 
war areas of residence. Their community in Los Angeles city, already 
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overcrowded in 1940, was able to expand in only a few areas, and housing 


29 


congestion became one of its most serious problems. 


Internal migration during the 1940's made Negroes a significant element 
in Los Angeles, as well as in several other cities of the Pacific Coast, and 
altered the pattern of their movements within the nation. While the volume 
of their movement fluctuated during the decade, the trend of the black influx 
to Los Angeles was never reversed or halted. Negro in-migrants exceeded 
those who left the city throughout the decade, and they formed a steadily ris- 
ing proportion of its population. In 1940 they accounted for 6.5 percent of 
its inhabitants; by 1950 blacks composed 10.7 percent. The tremendous 
influx maintained Los Angeles as the largest Negro community in the West, 
in spite of the substantial growth of others in the San Francisco Bay area, 


and made it number eight in the nation. oa The evolution of a large movement 
of Negroes to the Pacific Coast had been forecast by their small influxes to 
Los Angeles during the 1920's and 1930's and by the leading position of 
California in interstate population movements in both decades. However, it 
was not until the entry of the United States into the Second World War that 
conditions in Los Angeles and California, compared with those in other areas, 
attracted a mass migration of Negroes. 


The most outstanding development in making California and Los Angeles 
appealing to large numbers of Negroes was the tremendous growth of their 
industrial plants during the Second World War and the outstanding job oppor- 
tunities and wages which were offered. In 1939 California was not among the 
leading manufacturing states; it provided only 3.5 percent of the nation's jobs 
in industry. The launching of a program of military production led to a great 
expansion of industrial facilities in Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
and Oakland. The concentration of aircraft factories in Southern California, 
the proximity of the state to the Pacific theater of operations, and a climate 
suited to year-round production, testing, and troop training contributed to its 
receiving a greater sum in government contracts for military goods and train- 
ing facilities than any other state. This industrial growth resulted in a large 
increase in the number of jobs in the state. Wage and salary workers rose 
from 1, 812,000 in 1939 to 3, 084, 000 in 1943, a gain of 70.2 percent or nearly 
double the average rate of the nation. In Los Angeles County employment 
grew from approximately 900,000 in March, 1940 to 1,450,000 by October, 
1943, an increase of over 60 percent. Los Angeles aircraft plants employed 
the largest number, followed by shipyards. From late 1943 to 1945 the num- 
ber declined slightly; however, the drop was not as great as in most other 
states during the closing years of the war, and by 1945 California ranked 


among the ten leading states in industrial employment. 


Until 1942 the tremendous increase in manufacturing jobs in California 
did not create conditions conducive to a mass influx of Negroes. As noted 


above, few employment opportunities were opened to them prior to 1942, oe 
It was the combination of a growing demand for workers and an increasingly 
chronic shortage in the local labor supply which caused war plants to hire 
large numbers of blacks and attracted them from other states. The labor 
shortage became increasingly severe after 1941. Despite the War Manpower 
Commission transferring approximately 800,000 workers to California by 
mid-1943 and a net influx of 662,000 laborers between 1940 and 1945 the 
state's need for employees was not filled until the end of the war. Induc- 
tions into military service as well as expanding production kept the supply 


of labor lower than the demand. 


The Los Angeles area had one of the most serious manpower problems 
of any part of the nation. Its industrial expansion created approximately 
550,000 new jobs between 1940 and mid-1943, while over 150,000 of its men 
entered the armed services. In the first nine months of 1942 aircraft plants 
lost nearly 20,000 workers through the draft and enlistments, and a spokes- 
man for the industry predicted that Southern California plants would be 
“denuded of experienced workmen in the draft age group by the end of 


1942, we In the face of such labor shortages, industries had to relax their 


hiring restrictions. Many women were given production jobs. In October, 
1942 Consolidated Aircraft Company announced it would place "'all individuals 
regardless of age or physical handicap.'' The Douglas firm put out adver- 


tisements in Spanish for Mexican workers. a Such a desperate hunt for 
workers could not sustain the exclusion of Negroes from military production 
jobs, and the bars to employment of the period of 'defense migration" 
rapidly gave way to extensive job opportunities for them during 1942. 


Having gained entry to the major war industries Negroes composed a 
growing proportion of their workers through the end of 1944, They were 
most extensively hired in shipyards. Negro employment at the California 
Shipbuilding Company and Consolidated Steel yards increased from a few 
hundred in the spring of 1942 to 5,600 in November, 1943 and 7, 022 by the 
end of 1944. The increasing proportion of the jobs obtained by blacks may 
be seen in one yard which, between May and November, 1943, increased its 
Negro employees from 2,474 to 4,076 while the total number declined 2, 460. 
By December, 1944 Negroes made up 14.7 percent and 11.0 percent of the 
California Shipbuilding Company and Consolidated Steel workers. In the 
San Francisco-Oakland area Negroes composed an even larger segment of 
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the shipyard laborers, having 18, 538 or 12.8 percent of the jobs in four 
36 


leading companies in November, 1943. 


Negroes also gained many jobs in the aircraft industry, although they 
composed a smaller proportion of the workers. Lockheed-Vega employed 
approximately 600 blacks in August, 1942; by April, 1943 its plants had 
over 2,500. In July, 1944 Los Angeles aircraft companies contained 7, 186 


Negroes composing from 3.2 to 7. 2 percent of the workers in various firms. 
Blacks obtained a more limited number of jobs in some other industries 
which had rigidly excluded them prior to 1942, such as rubber companies. 
More training facilities were made available to them; by February, 1943 
they composed over 12 percent of the trainees in government sponsored 


programs in Los Angeles County. 


Not all Negroes who came to Los Angeles were able to find defense 
production work, as some discriminatory hiring and promotion practices 
continued through the duration of the war. Many trained blacks could only 
obtain janitorial or menial jobs. They comprised a disproportionately large 
number of workers on night shifts. They were excluded from whole sections 
of some plants or segregated into special areas. Few Negroes were hired 
for jobs that would give them authority over white workers; hence they were 


largely excluded from higher paying positions of responsibility. of They 
received a disproportionately small number of jobs, compared to the size 

of their population; in June, 1944 they composed 5,3 percent of the war 
workers in Los Angeles as opposed to 7.1 percent of its population. Neither 
the United States Employment Service nor the War Manpower Commission 
made a vigorous effort to secure jobs for Negroes where management ob- 
jected to employing them, and the Fiar Employment Practice Committee 
was able to investigate only a few of the cases of discriminatory practices 


in Los Angeles. 


Some unions also followed discriminatory policies in hiring or promot- 
ing Negroes. The Association of Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach 
Operators, through strikes and threats to walk out, forced the Los Angeles 
Railway Company to restrict Negroes to menial jobs such as janitors and 
coach cleaners. Despite a growing shortage of conductors and motormen 
no blacks were upgraded to those jobs until the FEPC ordered their promo- 


41 ; ; 

tion in August, 1944. Several American Federation of Labor unions con- 
tinued to bar Negroes from membership. However, the pressure of labor 
shortages led the International Association of Machinists to relax its 
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objection to the employment of Negroes in aircraft plants. = The Interna- 
tional Association of Boilermakers continued to compel blacks to join segre- 
gated auxiliary locals in which they had no voice in selecting officers or 
allocating jobs. Until 1943 this discrimination resulted in most of them 
being hired as common laborers and few being promoted to higher paying 
jobs. In July of that year Negro workers launched a protest Campaign, 
refusing to pay dues until they were incorporated into the main local, and 
the companies fired over 300 of them. A subsequent FEPC investigation 
criticized both the companies and the Boilermakers for the auxiliary union 
policy but could not end it. In 1944, however, the California Supreme Court 
declared segregated unions in a closed shop to be unconstitutional (James v. 


Marinship Corp., et al.), and they were gradually abandoned, °” 


In contrast to these practices many unions followed policies which greatly 
improved the economic condition of Negroes in Los Angeles. The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations adopted a stand against racial discrimination, 
and it was a leading force in breaking barriers to employing Negroes. By 
1943 it had brought them into all main aircraft plants and rubber factories 
and had ended the segregated shops of the North American Company. Many 
AFL unions did not have segregated auxiliaries on the West Coast, and 
Negro members enjoyed equal privileges with whites which they could not 


have in many other sections. = Some unions with discriminatory member- 
ship conditions tried to change them; locals of the Machinists Union in 

Los Angeles pioneered this movement and by 1946 were disregarding the 
racial features of their ritual in accepting members, Furthermore, none 
of the above mentioned union discriminations seriously affected the avail- 
ability of jobs to Negroes. Transportation workers composed only a tiny 
fragment of the labor force. Their grievance against the Boilermakers was 
largely psychological; they were hired in large numbers in all shipyards, 


and after mid-1943 they received more frequent peemmdtions, ” Therefore, 
it is doubtful that the discriminatory practices of some unions were a sig- 
nificant factor in discouraging migrants, while it is unquestionable that the 
antidiscrimination activities of others were a factor in making the condition 
of blacks in Los Angeles more attractive. 


The economic condition of Negroes in California and Los Angeles 
during World War Two were especially inviting when compared with their 
situation in many other sections of the nation. Few areas had such a tre- 
mendous industrial expansion or so acute a shortage of manpower as 
California cities; hence few manufacturing centers could offer such extensive 
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job opportunities. Negroes had a larger share of defense production jobs 
in relation to their population in California than in Southern urban areas. 

In December, 1944 they composed 6.5 percent of the total population in 
Los Angeles and in San Francisco-Oakland and 14 percent of the shipyard 
workers, Inthe Gulf Coast states they made up nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants but likewise only 14 percent of the shipyard workers. Their 
representation in aircraft plants was much nearer to their proportion of the 


population in Los Angeles than in Southern eities, California also offered 
Negroes a greater chance to gain higher quality jobs than did Southern 
industries. 


In general, the employment policies of Maritime yards in 

the Northeast and on the west coast were sufficiently flexi- 

ble to permit a considerable utilization of nonwhites ina 

wide variety of skills, On the other hand, very little progress 
in upgrading Negroes was made in the Southern and Gulf 
yards. With few exceptions, the yards south of Virginia 
utilized Negroes in a limited number of occupations, most 

of which were unskilled, 4? 


On the other hand, there was little difference between California and most 
Northern cities in the share or quality of jobs which Negroes gained. 


During the Second World War, California also offered the highest wage 
and income standards inthe nation, Per capita income payments in the 
Golden State were $1,214 or 141.2 percent of the national average in 1942, 
and they rose to a peak of $1,570, or 137.4 percent in 1944. Sucha high 
average income was particularly attractive to residents of Southern states, 
where, as noted above, per capita income payments were considerably 
below the national average. A similar gap existed between Los Angeles 
and Southern cities in industrial wages. Garment workers in 1945 averaged 
between 92 cents and $1.33 per hour in Los Angeles, as opposed to earnings 
of 44 cents to 62 cents per hour in the West South Central States. Ferrous 
foundry workers made 30 cents an hour more in Los Angeles than in the 
West South Central States. A larger wage differential existed between 


Los Angeles and Southeastern States, °° Many Negroes found the gap be- 
tween their earnings in California and in Southern states even greater than 
these averages indicate. They were often able to advance from domestic 
servants or common laborers in civilian industry to production workers in 
defense plants by migrating and thus increase their income several fold. 
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The fact that others failed to realize Significant increases or had lower 

earnings in California did not dispel the image of that state as a land of 

wealth, and that impression was one of the most important causes of the 
wartime influx, 


The contraction of jobs and flooding of the labor market that accompanied 
the end of World War Two throughout the nation reduced the economic oppor- 
tunities of Negroes in California, From the surrender of Japan to the Korean 
War California had a rate of unemployment considerably higher than that of 
the nation as a whole. The number who were out of work reached a peak of 
485,000 or 9.2 percent of the civilian labor force in April, 1946, and it 
never declined below 6.7 percent during the postwar period. The national 


rate varied from 3.9 to 5.9 petoent~’ As in other regions Negroes com- 
posed a disproportionate share of the jobless. They were the hardest hit | 
of all groups by contractions in war industries. They were largely unskilled 
laborers and low in seniority and were most heavily employed in industries 
which suffered the greatest decline in production, such as shipbuilding; in 
aircraft, electronics, and other industries which boomed in the late 1940's 
fewer blacks had jobs. Asa result of these factors defense plants in 
Portland, Oregon had released 50 percent of their Negro workers by 


5 
September, 1945; those in San Francisco had reduced them by 25 percent. 


The postwar boom in civilian industries did not offer Negroes as prom- 
ising job opportunities as had the wartime expansion, An increased supply 
of labor permitted a revival of discriminatory hiring practices which kept 
many of those dismissed from war industries, as well as new migrants, 
out of work for long periods. One sociologist observed of Negroes in 
Richmond during the late 1940's: 


The list of non-shipyard occupations into which the unemployed 
Negro shipyard workers entered indicated all too clearly the 
facts that Negroes were again being restricted to the tradi- 
tional types of employment in line with the prewar patterns 
... they experienced continuing difficulties in attempting 

to find skilled or semi-skilled manufacturing employment, 

and they faced continuing periods of unemployment in the 
absence of more acute shortages of labor in the San Francisco 
By area. 51 


Negroes released from shipyards in the Richmond area remained without 
jobs for an average period of 18.8 weeks. The Negro unemployment crisis 
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was less severe in some other parts of the state, but the barrier of racial 
discrimination was evident. Attempts to remove it in 1946 failed. South- 
ern fillibustering blocked the Congressional Fair Employment Practices 

bill; the state version was defeated in both houses of the California legis- 


lature and rejected by the electorate as an initiative. me In the recession 
at the end of the decade Negroes continued to compose a disproportionate 
share of the unemployed. Of the state's total labor force, 339,600, or 
8.5 percent were without jobs; of its Negro workers, 41,925 or 14.2 per- 
cent were unemployed. In Oakland the Negro rate was over 20 percent 


53 
while that of the total population was less than 10 percent. 


While the economic opportunities for Negroes in California were less 
favorable during the postwar period than in the Second World War, their 
condition was quite good compared with that of blacks in other sections after 
1944, Their wages and income remained among the highest in the nation, 

In 1949 the median income of Negroes in California was $1,589, over one- 
third higher than their national median of $1,110 and twice their average 
earnings in most Southern cities. Negroes had difficulty obtaining employ- 
ment in all parts of the country during the second half of the decade. They 
faced discrimination in hiring and promotion in all states, being more con- 
centrated in service and common labor jobs in many Southern states than 


in California. _ Thus, the economic condition of Negroes in California 
after 1944 presented prospective migrants with puzzling prospects of dis- 
appointment, compared to opportunities at the peak of the wartime move- 
ment, or satisfaction, compared with conditions in many other states, and 
with the perplexing probability of both a higher rate of earning and of 
unemployment. 
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A similar pattern of attractive and discouraging features characterized 
the job opportunities for Negroes in Los Angeles during the second half of 
the decade. A large number were released from war plants, and they had 
difficulty finding jobs in civilian industries. In September, 1945 over 
9,000 nonwhites were dismissed from work; by March, 1946 they composed 
25 percent of the applicants at the United States Employment Service as 


opposed to approximately 9 percent of the city population. de The tendency 
of most migrants to remain in Los Angeles, the continued influx after the 
war, and the return of workers from military service created a surplus of 
labor which resulted in a narrowing of the areas of employment open to 
nonwhites. A survey of the USES in February, 1946 reported ''a higher 


percentage of discrimination than had ever previously been recorded, 1!°° 
Negroes found nearly all clerical and commercial jobs in private firms | 
closed to them. The number hired in the skilled trades was so small that 
many blacks were discouraged from training for them. Employment oppor- 
tunities were further reduced by the competition of Japanese-~Americans 


returning from relocation camps for the jobs that were available to nonwhites. ee 


On the other hand, Negroes did not lose their wartime employment gains 
or find all new areas of work closed to them during the second half of the’ 
decade, The majority of those who obtained jobs in military production 
industries during the Second World War retained them. Blacks were not 
dismissed from jobs on so large a scale as to change the percentage of them 
in the total number of workers during 1945 and 1946. Losses of employment 
in oil refineries and heavy industries were balanced by gains in government 


agencies and the food industry. a While many Negroes entering civilian 
industries worked as janitors, domestic servants, or unskilled laborers, 
approximately one-third of them were placed in manufacturing jobs. A few — 
entered long-closed skilled or clerical jobs. In 1947 Los Angeles was one 
of the few cities in the nation in which Negroes were employed as conductors 
on public transit lines and as telephone operators. Public training facilities 
remained open; Negroes were not relegated to their pre-war condition of 
being able to secure neither employment nor training. Their efforts to enter 
new plants were sometimes aided by unions, as when the CIO compelled a 


5 
General Motors assembly plant to hire Negroes in July, 1946. ? 


At the end of the decade Negroes in Los Angeles still composed a dis- 
proportionately large number of workers in lower status jobs and of those 
out of work. The caliber of their jobs gave them a median income consid- 
erably lower than that of whites and less outstanding in comparison to other 
cities than it had been during the Second World War. In 1949 Negroes earned 
an average of $1,627 per year, ranking sixth among 24 standard metropolitan 
areas. Negroes in four Northern cities and San Francisco-Oakland earned 
more; those in the South and in other California cities had lower incomes. 
Unemployment was more widespread than in most other parts of the nation. 
However, Los Angeles had the lowest rate of the three leading California 
cities during the recession of 1949, undoubtedly a factor in redirecting the 
majority of Negroes entering California to Los Angeles rather than the 


San Francisco area. 


The importance of economic conditions in determining the volume and 
direction of internal migration during the 1940's has been observed in the 
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period of ''defense migration" and in Negro movements from the South. 
They also offer the best explanation of the principal rises and falls of the = 


Negro influx to California and Los Angeles after mid-1942. The opening 

of jobs to blacks was the sine qua non for their mass in-migration. Simi- 
larly, the contraction of war industries after 1944 was followed by a decline 
in the influx, and the recession of 1949-50 reduced the number entering 

the city and the state to the lowest figure since the early 1940's. However, 
a close examination of the relationship between economic opportunities and 
migration rates reveals some inconsistencies which question the simple 
conclusion that those opportunities were the one, if indeed always the 
principal cause of the Negro influx. 


The importance of economic growth and job opportunities in attracting 
Negroes to Los Angeles during the Second World War is undeniable. Never- 
theless, there are several indications that other factors were at times more 
significant. The decline in the number entering Los Angeles after the sum- 
mer of 1943 was premature in terms of employment opportunities; Negro 
jobs in leading war industries continued to increase for over a year there- 
after. Part of this decline settled in San Francisco-Oakland, which received 
a mounting influx until 1945. However, the change in destination does not 
correlate with a decline in employment opportunities in Los Angeles ora 
notable superiority of them in the Bay area. Further question is raised 
about the primacy of economic conditions by the testimony of migrants. 
Economic conditions were not the most frequently cited reasons for coming 
to California. The one most commonly mentioned was the high level of 
wages which was one of the most constant of economic conditions and re- 
mained considerably above the level of earnings in Southern states through- 
out the decade. Hence, the most mentioned economic reason for moving to 
California was also the one which least fits the fluctuations in the rate of 


migration. 


Negro migration in the postwar period is more difficult to explain in 
terms of employment opportunities. The rates of unemployment in California 
and Los Angeles were among the highest in the nation and would logically 
suggest an out-migration or at least an end of the influx. However, very 
few wartime migrants left these areas, and a reduced by steady stream 
continued to enter them. The lack of better alternative areas of employment 
was one reason for most Negroes remaining in California but an inadequate 
explanation for their continued movement into the state. Its mixed economic 
benefits and detriments compared to other sections also do not afford a con- 
vincing argument that employment opportunities were the leading factor in 
attracting Negroes after 1944, Interviews with migrants who came to 
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Los Angeles during the postwar period revealed that economic conditions 
were of negligible importance in shaping their decision to move; their - 


reasons were primarily non-economic, BA Hence, in accounting for the 
volume of Negro migration to California and Los Angeles, especially during 
the second half of the 1940's, other factors must be considered in addition ~ 
to economic conditions, | . 


Many Negroes moved to California with little knowledge of the job | 
opportunities or income it offered. Some were attracted by the climate of | 
Southern California and the widespread publicity about it. During the post- 
war years Chambers of Commerce and tourist clubs advertised the area as 
widely as in the 1920's. The image of Southern California as a land of 
sunshine as well as the wealth which such advertisements created continued 
to draw white and Negro migrants alike, They also attracted a large number 
of tourists, some of whom decided to establish residence there. A consid- 
erable number responded to hearsay alone; they had never visited the state 
nor read about it, but they "heard it was great'! and so resolved to visit or 
move to it. Many Negro servicemen who were stationed in the Los Angeles 
area during the war were impressed by climatic conditions and returned 
with their families after being discharged, They composed a significant 


portion of the in-migration immediately after the war when mounting unem- 
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ployment reduced the economic attractiveness of California cities. 


Many blacks who left Southern states in quest of greater freedom and 
social equality chose to move to Los Angeles or other California cities. 
These people usually felt that they would have ''a better chance'! there, 

Los Angeles and San Francisco did not have as widespread a reputation for 

residential segregation as Northern cities until the latter part of the decade. 
They had not experienced anti-Negro riots of the magnitude that were associ- 
ated with Chicago or Detroit. Other Negroes, especially those in professions 
or middle income brackets, moved from the South to Los Angeles to provide 
more equal educational opportunities for their children. Most of them re- 

mained in spite of the greater difficulties they faced in entering a profession 


or securing a position in business, 


The prior movements of Negroes to Los Angeles were also an important 
factor in attracting the tremendous influx of the 1940's. A sample survey of 
migrants to Los Angeles revealed that over half of those who came during 
the war and nearly all who arrived after 1945 had friends or family in the 
city. In several cases the correspondence of these people had been a prime 


factor in attracting them to Los Angeles. Personal contacts were especi- 
ally important during the Second World War as a source of housing for 
newcomers in the seriously congested colored community. They were also 
essential in assuring migrants from the South of having someone whom they 
knew in what was otherwise a very different environment, Thus, the resi- 
dence of one ''trail blazer'' in Los Angeles often attracted several other 
family members and sometimes a number of neighbors, making personal 
contacts a factor of inestimable significance in increasing the volume of 
the influx during the 1940's. However, the Negro press gave little encour- 
agement to Southerners to move to Los Angeles, and resident blacks did 
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not always welcome them. 


Many Negroes who came to Los Angeles seeking greater freedom and 
relief from discrimination and racial strife were disappointed, especially 
during the Second World War. The housing, recreation, education, and 
transportation facilities of the city were inadequate to fill the needs of the a: 
rapidly growing population, especially in the congested areas in which : Z 
Negroes were allowed to reside. Competition for existing facilities pro- | 
duced increased interracial tensions. A representative of the Committee : 
for Congested Production Areas reported of Los Angeles in April, 1944: 7 


For several months there has been a bad racial problem 

seething beneath the surface in this area.... This feeling q. 

has come to the surface several times in the past, and at a 

the moment is out in the open because of the unwillingness 7 

of our local transportation company to employ negroes : 
sic as platform workers on their [sic] streetcars. 6 


Some observers attributed such feelings largely to the influx of Southern ee 
Negroes. They were considered to be "inferior" to other citizens, often ae 


illiterate, and prone to spend their earnings on liquor or narcotics. fe 
There were demands that their entrance to Los Angeles be stopped as a . 
means of easing the problems of wartime congestion. In November, 1943, 
Los Angeles Deputy Mayor Orville R. Caldwell warned a subcommittee of 


House Naval Affairs Committee: 


The Negro who was born and reared here fits into our picture, 
but these Southern Negroes are a serious problem. They 
don't get along with the Negroes who were born and reared 
here, nor with the white residents.... If this in-migration 
is not stopped, until such time as these people can be pro- 
perly BbeSc bes into the community, dire results will insue 


[ sic ] 
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In response to such criticisms, this subcommittee recommended that thes 
War Manpower Commission limit the number of Negroes that it recruited — 


for service in Los Angeles, ey 


The most serious problem which Negroes met in Los Angeles - inadequate 
housing facilities ~ was too deeply rooted and complex to be relieved by simply 
reducing the recruitment of black workers, Negroes had been restricted to 
approximately 5 percent of the residential areas of the city by rigid real es. 
tate and property owner Segregation policies, and this area was heavily in- 
habited by 1940. The tremendous wartime influx was not accompanied by 
any significant expansion of housing facilities. By the end of 1943 the Negro 
population had doubled but was still forced to dwell in essentially the same 


area, many of the buildings in which were substandard, © The one additional 
section to which Negroes gained access was ''Little Tokyo" after most of its 
Japanese residents had been relocated in interior states, Renamed 
Bronzeville", this area rapidly filled up and became the worst example of 
congestion and slums in the city. The chairman of the Los Angeles City 
Housing Authority reported in the summer of 1943 that ''Little Tokyo" had 
become a "black ghetto'' and that many families were living in makeshift 


; ; ace I 
residences without any sanitary facilities, : A few months later a member 
of the City Housing Authority illustrated some conditions in that area: 


Records of our applications show families piling up toa 
congestion of four, five, and six persons per bedroom, 

In one case a family of 5 was living in a dirt-floored 

garage with no sanitary facilities whatsoever. Inan 
abondoned store front and two hearly windowless storage 
rooms in Little Tokyo 21 people were found to be living - 
and paying approximately $50 a month for these quarters, /¢ 


Despite such chronic overcrowding, steadily worsened by the in-migration, 
there was no relaxation of residential segregation, and the amount of new 
housing available to Negroes remained limited throughout the war. 


Residential segregation was steadily tightened during the early 1940's 
as white property owners secured the limited supply of housing outside 
existing Negro areas for white Occupancy only by attaching race restrictive 
Covenants to the titles. In several areas real estate interstate or "home 
improvements" associations led vigorous campaigns to cover all standing 
residential structures with covenants. Much of the San Gabriel Valley and 


Pasadena was thus closed to Negroes in 1941. Typical of the appeals to 
citizens to adopt covenants and illustrative of the apprehension with which 
many whites viewed the entry of Negroes to their neighborhoods was this 
editorial in the Maywood-Bell Southeast Herald in March, 1942: 


Within the next few weeks one section of the community is 
definitely threatened with the moving in of undesirables for 
race restrictions run out in this section. ... 

Up to now your child. .. could attend. . . school without 
fear of having to mix with undesirables. .. It would not be 
fair to subject them to the humiliation and deprivation 
which mixed races would force upon them, /4 


Restrictive covenants were challenged by Negroes, but courts upheld them 
as a means of preventing Negro occupancy of housing until 1945, 


_ The shortage of housing available to blacks was not substantially re- 
lieved by new private construction. The number of new dwelling units 
erected during the war was limited by the shortage of materials and military 
priorities on building supplies. Most of them were constructed in areas 
outside the Negro section, and both the landlords and the real estate agents 
adopted the prevailing restrictions on nonwhite occupancy. Few contractors 
attempted to open projects to all races and those who did often were com- 


pelled to close them by pressure from white citizens. 


Government financed construction of dwelling units was opposed in 
Los Angeles throughout the war in spite of the need for additional housing. 
Real estate men regarded it as a threat to private enterprise, and many 
business-related interests joined them in restricting the amount of locally 
financed public housing to a few thousand units. Negroes were further 
denied relief through this channel by the policies of the Los Angeles City 
Housing Authority to restrict Negroes to a quota of housing constructed and 


not to open units outside the Negro area to their occupancy. us In several 
cases Negroes had to wage strong campaigns against associations of white 
residents to gain entrance to projects erected around the fringe of the 
colored community. In their quota for housing they received no encourage- 
ment from the city council, several members of which were avowed pro- 


ponents of segregation. 


The widespread use of restrictive covenants and the limited availability 
of new housing units left Negroes with the most chronic housing Situation 
of any group in Los Angeles, In the fall of 1943 the City Housing Authority 
had 1,795 applications for housing from Negroes as opposed to 362 from. 


whites, 238 from Mexicans and 5 from other minority groups, ‘s This 
shortage of housing was the major contributor to the interracia] tension 
of the wartime period, breeding problems beyond the scope of housing oe 
congestion. Howard Holtzendorf told the Izak Subcommittee: : 


The City health officer has stated. . . that a disease epidemic 
involving the whole Southern California war plant area might 
be caused by this congestion in Negro areas ; The Chief of 
Police has stated that the situation is of ‘momentous concern!; 
the Chief Fire Engineer has stated that ‘the possibility of a 
confligration in the entire Negro area is very high,' In 
addition the possibility of race riot nurtured by subversive 
elements within the community and fed by the mal-content 
that exists because of this intolerable housing condition can- 
not be overlooked, /9 


The last possibility was a fear through much of the Second World War as 
a result of the experience of the city in June, 1943, 


Racial tension, congested living conditions, journalistic publicity, and 
the belligerant public attitude brewed by a war all contributed to the one 
major race riot which Los Angeles experienced. Unlike riots in other cities 
in 1943, it did not center on the Negro population, but on the Mexican. 
Congested living quarters and a lack of recreational facilities led many 
minority group youths to organize in gangs which dressed in gaudy zoot 
suits and to find an outlet for their feelings of confinement in delinquent 
activity, including attacks on servicemen. Those incidents were extensively 
publicized in metropolitan dailies, and the growing hostility toward minority 
groups and zoot suiters culminated in a mass riot, On the night of June 3, 

a group of sailors clashed with some zoot suiters, and other servicemen 
quickly joined the fracas, From then through June 7 the Mexican sections 
of the city were raided by sailors, marines, and soldiers, and a large 
number of Mexicans as well as some Negroes were beaten up. Police did 
little to restrain the servicemen until June 7, and sporadic clashes took 
place between servicemen and Negroes in Watts and Pasadena through 


June 13, ou 
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Racial tension continued to manifest itself in various forms through 
the duration of the war. The exclusion of Negroes from jobs as conductors 
on city streetcars and the inadequacy of transportation facilities in colored 
districts contributed to several incidents of violence between whites and 


blacks aboard streetcars. The most serious was in May, 1944 when over 


100 Negro youths mobbed a trolly and beat several white passengers, = 


The large influx of whites from Southern states augmented the possibilities 
of friction. Southern white workers were the most stubborn opponents of 
promoting Negroes to jobs which were equal or superior to their own; they 
were prominent in the walkout of shipyard workers over the issue of up- 
grading Negroes in 1943, In other areas of interracial contact which were 
segregated in the South, especially schools, Southern whites caused some 
disturbances. Ku Klux Klan activity underwent a considerable revival in 
Los Angeles during the 1940's as a result of the influx both of Negroes and 


of Southern whites. ee All friction was not interracial, moreover. Many 
blacks who had resided in Los Angeles for a considerable period looked 
down upon newcomers from Southern states as undisciplined, overly boist- 
erous and tactless, and prone to lawless activity. The California Eagle 
attributed the enlarged crime wave in the colored community largely to 
Southern migrants, and many older residents tried to segregate them as 


fully as whites did. = 


Negroes in Los Angeles continued to experience some discriminations 
and interracial tension during the postwar period. Friction between races 
was especially acute in 1946, and the presence and influx of Negroes and 
whites from Southern states was a prominent source of it. An official in 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People stated in 


April, 1946: 


The influx of southern sic whites here, who bring with them 
their provincial and distorted racial views, in my opinion is 
directly the cause of this new friction. Secondly, southern 

sic Negroes, who have moved here in large numbers, 
haven't helped the situation any. Generally speaking, they 
have gone from one extreme, that of being almost completely 


° supressed in the south sic , to the other extreme, that of 


taking advantage of comparative freedom by unnecessary 


bulldozing tactics in their relationship with other groups. 84 


However, the numerous incidents of interracial friction in 1946 cannot be 
attributed to migrants from any one area, They represent a reaction to 


the change in the employment opportunities for Negroes, and particularly 
to their efforts to expand their residential facilities beyond the congested 
area of the Second World War. 


During the first months following the Second World War the Negro 
housing shortage threatened to become more acute as thousands of Japanese 
returned from relocation camps and sought their former homes in "Little 
Tokyo". The first incident occurred when a Buddhist priest tried to evict 
the 75 Negroes who were housed in his temple, in December, 1944, Simi- 
lar attempts by Japanese to regain property occupied by blacks were met 
by a wave of robberies against their stores and homes in an effort to dis- 


courage their return to Los Angeles. si Race restrictive covenants were 
widely used throughout the Los Angeles area during the late 1940's. Efforts 
of Negroes to penetrate covenanted areas were met by campaigns to attach 
restrictictions to all property, by a series of court cases, and, in some 
instances, by violence, In the first six months of 1946, ten Negro families 
who had entered white neighborhoods had KKK crosses burned on their 


lawns. 


Hlowever, several factors gradually relaxed the enforcement of race 
restrictive covenants after 1945 and thus lessened the housing congestion 
and racial tension. Some judges began to change their attitudes on enforc- 
ing covenants. Most celebrated of the cases won by Negroes was the 
“Sugar Hill'' decision, in which Judge Thurmond Clark rejected race re- 
strictive covenants as contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment. Several 
other demands for enforcement were turned down on the grounds that the 
composition of the neighborhood had changed from all-white to mixed races, 
hence the basic purpose for which the covenant had been adopted was no 
longer existent. The final legal blow to excluding Negroes through coven- 
ants came in 1948 when the Supreme Court of the United States declared 


them unenforceable in courts in the case of Shelly v. ragser,” Also 
important in opening restricted areas was the construction of new housing 
for whites which reduced the market for houses in older sections. By 1947 
many realtors were glad to admit Negroes to neighborhoods hitherto closed, 
and over half of the city's blacks were residing in houses which had race 
testrictive covenants attached to their titles, However, community resist- 
ance continued to prevent Negroes from securing homes in some parts of 


Los Angeles city and in most suburban areas. 
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The relief of the housing shortage ended the period of acute interracial 
tension, but Negroes continued to meet many discriminations, They en- 
countered them less frequently than in Southern states, but this only 
increased the frustrations of some migrants as to where they would be 


received hospitably and where they might be rejected. oe Relations between 
blacks and police officers were the leading source of friction, Negroes 
found alone at night were often taken to jail on charges of vagrancy, and 
violent treatment of arrested blacks was reported throughout the postwar 


period. a On the other hand, in most other aspects of interracial relations, 
Los Angeles had a comparatively good record after the war, Carey . 
McWilliams reported in 1948: 


Police brutality continues to be a mjor irritant to group 
relations in Los Angeles with ‘incidents’ occurring... 
that have unquestionably aggravated, as they have also 
reflected, increasing tension in certain areas, There is 
probably less miscellaneous Jim Crowism in Los Angeles 
than in any city in the West and, certainly, there is less 
discrimination in places of public accommodation than in 
1940. ... Today there is a minimum of discrimination in 
hotels, restaurants, stores, and places of amusement and 
entertainment, that is, a minimum by comparison with 
other west coast cities. The general situation in the 
schools can also be said to reflect some slight improve- 
ment in teacher attitudes, administration policies, and, 
more particularly, in a new interest which has been 
created in majority-minority relations, 91 


Incidents of racial friction in Los Angeles do not appear to have had a 
great effect upon the volume of Negro migration. The zoot suit riot occurred 
at the peak of the wartime influx; during the two succeeding months the 
number of migrants entering Los Angeles changed little. Since the violence 
was not directed primarily against blacks it did not leave such as associa- 
tion between the city and Negro-white conflict as riots and bombings did 
in Detroit and Chicago, The housing shortage was an outstanding local 
problem which the Negro influx aggravated, but it is difficult to associate 
with the volume of migration. Housing had already become congested by 
1943, yet Negroes continued to come to Los Angeles in growing numbers. 
This author has found no evidence to indicate that the decline of the influx 
after the summer of 1943 was connected with the chronic residential problem 
These features of racial tension were outweighed in the minds of many 
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blacks by an image of Los Angeles as an area which was comparatively 
free from racial discrimination and which had a tolerant attitude toward 
them during the war. Inthe postwar period the lessening of racial fric- 
tion, housing congestion, and discrimination perpetuated this impression 
and were important in leading most of the wartime migrants to remain in 
Los Angeles, 


The large movement of Negroes to Los Angeles between 1942 and 1950 
represented the culmination of several decades of gradually rising in- 
Migration, The stream which had moved there since the early 1900's, 
substantial in volume but insignificant in relation to the tremendous influxes 
of whites, assumed the proportions of a flood after mid-1942, Negroes 
became a conspicuous migration in themselves, By 195Q they composed an 
important segment of the city's population, and Los Angeles had gained a 
place among the leading centers of blacks in the nation. Ironically, however, 
the movement which brought Los Angeles' Negro community to such a size 
as to command recognition throughout the nation also lessened its singular 
importance within California. The influx spread to several cities in the 
state, and both they and the state as a whole had more striking increases 
in their Negro populations than did Los Angeles. By 1950 the San Francisco- 
Oakland area rivaled Los Angeles as a center of black residence in 
California, Negro in-migration had expanded from a phenomenon concen- 
trated in Los Angeles to a characteristic of the leading metropolitan areas 
of the state which has continued to the present, 


The tremendous influx of Negroes was primarily attracted to Los Angeles, 

as to other California cities, by the promises of a better life which it offered. 
The expansion of its industries during World War Two opened to Negroes jobs 
it had never offered them and which few other areas could equal. The earn- 
ings of blacks there were among the highest in the nation throughout the 
decade, Many came there seeking a more enjoyable climate or greater 
freedom from racial discrimination. Others were attracted by an image 
of Los Angeles as a wonderful area containing all of the above assets. 

a Personal contacts between migrants of earlier periods and blacks in other 

b regions publicized this image and helped to open the Pacific Coast asa 

ie new destination for the renewed movement of Negroes from other regions 

3 after 1941, 
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CHAPTER VII 


CONC LUSION 


The Negro population of the United States, confined to the South through 
most of its history, has been redistributed among the regions of the nation 
during the twentieth century by extensive interregional migration. These 
movements have gone predominantly out of the South to other regions and 
away from rural to urban areas, but their volume has fluctuated in different 
periods, The First World War and the 1920's were the earliest era of mass 
migration to cities inthe North. The onset of depression in 1929 br ought an 
end to extensive movements of Negroes out of the South, and their participa- 
tion in internal migration remained small through the first years of the 1940 
decade, The Second World War marked a second era of mass out - migration 
from the South and from farms, more voluminous than the fir st, which marked 
the height of their interregional shift up to 1950. This movement gradually 
declined in the postwar period and reached a nadir in the recession at the 
end of the decade, 


It has only been since 1930 that an extensive movement of Negroes to the 
West has evolved. The number who moved to that region during the period 
of the ''Great Migration'' was a tiny fraction of the volume that entered the 
North, and it remained so during the 1930's. However, the Negro population 
of the West became increasingly concentrated in California, especially in 
Los Angeles, That city had one of the largest net in-migrations of any urban 
area during the depression, and by 1940 its Negro community was comparable 
to that of many Northern cities. This development forecast a greater role 
for the West as a destination for Negroes. After the spring of 1942 the flow 
of blacks to that area expanded into a major branch of their interegional 
Migration, The mass influx it received was nearly as great as that going to 
the Northeast and North Central regions, most of them remained in the West 
after 1945, and that section continued to receive a substantial net gain until 
the end of the decade. By 1950 a significant segment of the nation's Negroes, 
hitherto concentrated east of the Great Plains, had shifted to the West. 
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This growing trend of westward migration was very limited in the area 
it covered, As inthe North, most blacks settled in large metropolitan 
centers, and until the 1940's they were largely concentrated in one place. 
The wartime influx expanded their sphere of residence from Los Angeles 
to include several other Pacific Coast cities, but a large majority remained 
in California, and most other Western states had small Negro populations. 
Hence, their migration to Los Angeles and California approached that to 
Northern cities and states and made the West an important section for Negro 
residence, but few areas in that region were affected by this development. 


The growing Negro migration to Los Angeles was largely overlooked 
until the Second World War in part because it seemed only a small appendage 
to tremendous influxes of white citizens. California was a prime destination 
of all groups of migrants during the 1920's and 1930's: that Negroes should 
also go there was not surprising. The number who moved there, compared 
to the volume of whites, was very small. The states from which Negroes ! 
moved and many of their reasons for choosing to move to California were rE 
similar to those of whites. In the 1940's, however, the Negro influx became 
a migration in its own right. It was more delayed in its inception, later in 
reaching its peak, and a greater percentage of it stayed in Los Angeles. It 
comprised a substantial proportion of the total influx and of the decennial 
population increase, 


Negroes moved to Los Angeles from a variety of geographical areas. 

The leading source of blacks was the West South Central States, especially qa 
Texas. Many also came from the Mississippi delta area. Few were from r 
other Southern states east of the Mississippi River. Northern and Western 
states were the source of a large minority of the in-migrants, especially in 
the 1940's. To none of these regions was there a comparable out-migration 
from Los Angeles or other parts of California. Thus, the growing shift of 
Negroes to these areas was more than a new branch of their out-migration 
from the South; it was a redistribution of blacks from all other regions. 


( 
] 
Greater caution must be used in associating the influx of Negroes to oa aa: 

Los Angeles with the trends of out-migration from rural areas and urbani- * t 
zation, A large majority of blacks coming from all areas were residents of ' I 
towns or cities, During the 1930's and early 1940's most rural out-migrants 
travelled short distances; those who left the South usually did so by inter- 
mediate moves to urban areas within that region, In the Second World War 
a larger proportion of those leaving farms moved directly to other regions, 
but they continued to compose a small percentage of the Negroes entering 
Los Angeles, as well as most other cities in the North and West. 
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The continuous trend of migration out of the South from the First World 
War to 1950 was rooted in the dissatisfaction of many Negroes with their 
conditions in that section, They faced segregated and inferior public facili- 
ties, restricted social privileges and civil rights, and the insecurity and 
humiliation of second class citizenship in the South. A few of the most ob- 
noxious features of the Southern race tradition, especially lynching, were 
largely ended by 1950, The educational facilities and franchise rights of 
Negroes improved considerably during the 1940's, But despite such reforms 
a big gap remained between the status of blacks in the South and in other 
regions. Their economic condition was also inferior to that of most blacks 
in other regions. The depression deprived many Negro tenant farmers and 
skilled laborers of a place in the Southern economy and heightened the com.- 
petition of jobs in urban areas, These changes weakened the ties which 
blacks had with their native environment and set the stage for a mass out- 
migration, During the Second World War Negroes secured better jobs and 
incomes, but they remained notably inferior to those offered by other regions, 
Such contrasts between their condition within and outside of the South remained 
a constant invitation to leave that region, 


Dissatisfaction with Southern conditions was an indispensible prerequi- 
site for the interregional movements of Negroes, but the main determinant 
of their volume in different periods was the comparative attractions of other 
regions, The most important factor governing this attractiveness was the 
availability of employment. In times of depression such as the 1930's and 
1949-50, or of widespread employment discrimination, as in the period of 
‘defense migration", the opportunities for unskilled Negro workers in cities 
outside the South were limited and the number of blacks who left the South 
was smallin spite of their poor position there. Periods of expanding job 
opportunities outside the South, especially the two world wars, brought 
extensive out-migration from that region, Employment was not the only 
economic attraction which drew blacks from the South. The superior incomes 
of most Northern and Western cities had a great appeal to many Negroes. 
However, the consistency of the sectional gap in earnings, both in periods 
of low and high interregional migration, makes it more difficult to conclude 
that this factor was as significant a determinent of the volume of population 
movement as were job opportunities. » | 


The lack of mass Negro in-migration to Los Angeles and other parts of 
California prior to 1942 was due primarily to the absence of a large market 
for unskilled labor. Most Negro migrants eschewed agricultural labor, and 
other minority groups dominated that field until the depression. Negroes were 
€mployed largely as service workers, and their exclusion from most clerical 
and white collar jobs, as well as from many jobs in light industry limited the 
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number of migrants which this area of employment could absorb. The vol- 
uminous influx of whites filled most labor needs during the 1930's, and the 
refusal of most defense plants to employ blacks until the spring of 1942 
continued to limit their in-migration. It was not until the Second World War 
that California developed an extensive industrial plant which required a great 
supply of production workers. It was the industrial expansion and acute labor 
shortage in Los Angeles which removed many barriers to hiring Negroes by 
mid-1942 and attracted their most extensive influx. As in the North, the 
volume of in-migration declined in correlation with rising rates of unemploy- 
ment and the end of the wartime industries. 


While employment opportunities were an essential determinant of the 
extent of Negro migration to Los Angeles, they do not offer a complete ex- 
planation for its volume or timing. Many blacks moved without a knowledge 
of the comparative prospects for jobs in Los Angeles and in their former 
residences, Some sought greater freedom of action, better public facilities 
and schools, and less racial segregation, and Los Angeles was regarded as 
an area that was relatively free of discrimination during most of the first 
half of the twentieth century. The incomes which blacks received there were 
among the highest in the nation in both the depression and the 1940's; they 
enabled many migrants to attain living standards that had been beyond their 
reach in Southern states. The appeal of social conditions and incomes was 
augmented by the continuous advertising of the area as a land of sunshine 
and unlimited opportunities. These attractions were communicated to Negroes 
in other regions by friends or relatives in Los Angeles, and these personal 
contacts were of inestimable value in persuading many to sever their ties 
with their old environment and move to Southern California. These factors 
formed an attractive impression of Los Angeles which neither employment 
discrimination, housing congestion, nor racial tension could alter and which 
was a major reason for an increasing proportion of the blacks who migrated 
settling in Los Angeles or in other California cities. 
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The historical significance of the migration of Negroes to Los Angeles 
between 1930 and 1950 is difficult to evaluate if one looks for direct effects 
of this migration. Its greatest importance is not as an incident itself or any 
specific event which it caused, but as an acceleration of the shift of Negroes 
from the South to other regions which has been at the root of the striking rise 
of the Negro in economic standards, social status, and political power in the 
United States. To most blacks employment in the industries of California 
cities was a substantial improvement in wages, and purchasing power. As 
growing numbers have moved to Los Angeles and other Northern or Western 
cities the economic importance of the Negro in the United States has heightened 
and he has secured employment and political privileges hitherto denied him. 
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Migration to Los Angeles has also been accompanied by more open expres- 
sions of dignity and independence. This increased self-assertion has been 
emulated by Negroes in the South in the 1950's and exercised by those in 
Los Angeles in a variety of forms: picketing stores maintaining segregated 
facilities in the South, Freedom Rides, and correspondence encouraging 
movement from other areas or rebellion against discriminatory conditions, 
Politically, Negroes have become a bloc of great importance in deciding the 
outcome of national and local elections by virtue of their concentration in 
the nation's largest metropolises. In these, and in other ways the Negro 
society in the United States has undergone a metamorphosis, largely since 
1930, and a new, more nearly equal citizen has arisen. Interregional migra- 
tion has been a fundamental factor in causing this change, and the growth of 
a new branch of Negro movement to Los Angeles has been a significant part 
of that factor. 


The growing migration to Los Angeles has also been important as the 
cause of many local problems and issues. The wartime influx exacerbated 
a shortage of housing in Negro areas and led to the development of slum 
areas in a city which had long boasted of not having any. It added to a con- 
troversial issue of public housing the complicating question of residential 
segregation. The perseverance of Negro in-migration resulted in both the 
increased use of and attacks on race restrictive covenants during the 1940's, 
It has kept the question of the propriety of excluding persons from residences 
on the basis of race before the citizens and government of California. Simi- 
larly, the large influx made discriminatory employment practices a problem 
involving a significant segment of the state population, and government regu- 
lation of them was a political issue for over a decade. In several other areas 
the Negro in-migration has pointed up discriminatory practices which have 
led to the formation of important organizations and have become legislative 
issues, 


The decline of the volume of Negro in-migration at the end of the 1940's 
is misleading with respect to its historical Significance, Had the movement 
and its resultant developments and problems been predominantly a phenomenon 
of the 1940's it might not merit consideration as a topic of historical study. 
But the period from 1930 to 1950 marked only the development of a trend of 
Negro migration which has continued at a substantial pace into the 1960's. 

As California approaches New York as the state with the largest total popu- 
lation it also has risen to one of the ten leading states in Negro population. 
Los Angeles holds a stillmore prominent place among cities in the size of 
its colored community. Since 1950 Negroes have composed a larger propor- 
tion of those entering Los Angeles than in any other period save the last 
years of World War Two, and there are no Signs that this trend will change. 
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The study of Negro migration to Los Angeles up to 1950 is an examination of 
the historical foundation of one of the most significant developments in the 
population of California and of the United States during the twentieth century. 
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APPENDIX A 


NEGRO POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1950 
BY DIVISION AND REGION 


Area 


1870 


1880 1890 


1900 


1910 
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4,880,009 6,580,793 7,488,676 8, 833, 994 9, 827, 763 


United States 
North 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
E. No. Central 


W. No. Central 


South 


South Atlantic 
E. So. Central 
W. So. Central 


West 


Mountain 
Pacific 


452,818 


31,705 
148,033 
130,497 
142,583 


615,038 701,018 

oo, Jaa 44,580 
189,492 £254 320 
183,298 207, 023 
202, 325 224,089 


4,420,811 5,953,903 6,760,577 
2,216,705 2,941,202 3,262,690 


1,464,252 
739, 854 


6, 380 


1,555 
4,825 


1,924,996 2,119,797 
1,087, TO5 


1, 378,090 
27,081 


12,971 
14,110 


£1,652 


3,062 
6, 830 


880,771 


239,099 
Sao, Jol 
257, 842 
237,909 


tT, 922, 969 


3,219,017 
2,499, 886 
1,694, 066 


30, 254 


LS, 290 
14,664 


1,027,674 


66, 306 
417,870 
300, 836 
242, 662 


8, 749,427 


4,112,488 
2,652,513 
1, 984, 426 


50, 662 


21,467 
29,195 
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United States 
North 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 
E. No. Central 
W. No. Central 


South 


South Atlantic 
E. So. Central 
W. So. Central 


West 


Mountain 


1920 1930 1940 1950 
a i Al 
10,463,131 11,891,143 12,865,518 15,042,286 
1,472,309 2,409, 219 2,790, 193 4,246, 058 
79,051 94, 086 101,509 142, 941 
600, 183 1, 052, 899 1, 268, 366 1,875, 241 
514,554 930, 450 1,069, 326 1, 803, 698 
278,521 331,784 350, 992 424, 178 
8,912,231 9,361,577 9,904,619 10,225,407 
4, 325,120 4,421, 388 4,698, 863 5,094, 744 
2,523,532 2, 658, 238 2,780, 635 2,698, 635 
2,063,579 2,281,951 2,425,121 2,432,028 
78,591 120, 347 170, 706 570, 821 

30,801 30,225 36,411 66,429 — 

47,790 90, 122 134, 295 504, 392 


Pacific 
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Sources: See Appendix C. 
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APPENDIX D 


TOTAL, NEGRO, AND OTHER RACE POPULATIONS OF 


CALIFORNIA AND LOS ANGELES, 1910-50 
1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
CALIFORNIA 
Total 2,377,549 3,426,861 5,677,251 6, 907, 387 10, 586, 223 
Nonwhite? 117,377 162,150 268,991 310, 624 671,050 
Negro 21,645 38,763 81,048 124, 306 462,172 
Other Races 96,232 123, 387 187, 943 186, 318 208,878 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
Total 504,131 936,455 2,208,492 2,785,643 4,151,687 
Nonwhite@ 20,653 41,948 91,586 125,601 273,743 
Negro 9,424 18,738 46,425 75,209 217,881 
Other Races Li,229 22, 210 45,161 SU; S92 55, 862 
LOS ANGELES CITY 

Total 319,198 576,673 1,238,048 1,504,277 1,970, 358 
Nonwhite?@ 13,891 29,809 67, 348 97, 847 Z11, 585 
Negro 7,599 15,579 38,894 63,774 171, 209 
Other Races 6,292 14, 230 28,454 34,073 40,376 


a@Nonwhites are Negroes, Asiatics, and Indians. 


classified as Indians, 


Mexicans are not 
included in any ''Nonwhite" or ''Other Race"! figures save for the 
small number of predominantly Indian origin whom the Census 


Sources: U.S, Bureau of the Census, Negro Population, 1790-1915, p. 800; 
Thirteenth Census of the United States. ..1910, Vol. Il, Population, Reports 


by the States, pp. 172, 180; Fourteenth Census of the United States. . 


. £920, 


Vol. Ill, Population, Composition and Characteristics of the Population, 


pp. 106, 114, 118; Fifteenth Census of the United States: 


1930, Population, 


4 Vol, Il, General Report, pp. 52, 69; Sixteenth Census of the United States: 

' 1940, Population, Vol. Il, Characteristics of the Population, Part 1, pp. 516- 
4 17, 541; Seventeenth Census of the United States, Census of Population: 1950, 
| Vol, Il, Characteristics of the Population, Part 5, pp. 57, 84, 100, 163. 
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APPENDIX E 


PERCENTAGE OF NONWHITE GROUPS AND NEGROES IN TOTAL AND 


NONWHITE POPULATIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND LOS ANGELES, 1910-1950 
SE ee 


Percentage of Total Populati 
Be anes, demeeiiads Proportion of Negroes 


Year Nonwhité@ Negro Other Races in Nonwhite Population 
eee 
California | 
1910 10 0,9 6.1 18.2 
1920 8.2 let iad ae 
1930 4.7 1,4 a. 30.1 
1940 ba2 4.4 a, 0 68.9 
Los Angeles County 
1910 4.1 1.9 Le G 45.6 
1920 4.5 eo. 205 44,7 
1930 4,1 a | pal 50.7 
1940 4.5 a | 1,8 2409 
1950 6.6 ae 1,4 (9.6 
Los Angeles City 
1910 4.4 2.4 GeV 54.7 
1920 ory a | 2.5 ha 2D 
1930 5.4 gud ane Biel 
1940 6.5 4.2 — 65,2 
1950 LOQ,.7 Sel «0 80.8 


“Nonwhites are defined as in Appendix D. 


eee, SS TTC Se a reeameaaesaeaeaaatammanis 


Sources: Some of the above percentages were found in U.S. Bureau of 

the Census, Negro Population, 1790-1915, pp. 51, 800; Fourteenth Census 
of the United States. ..1920, Vol. II, Population, Composition and 
Characteristics of the Population, pp. 106,114; Fifteenth Census of the 
United States: 1930, Population, Vol. Il, General Report, p. 69; Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. Il, Characteristics 
of the United States, Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Characteristics 


of the Population, Part 5, pp. 57, 84, 100, 163. The remainder were 
computed from population statistics in Appendix D. 


APPENDIX F 


ESTIMATED NET IN AND OUT-MIGRATION OF NEGROES FOR 


essere nee nesters 


North 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 


South 


South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


West 


Mountain 
Pacific 


California 


The divisional figures are the sum of component states within each division, 
and the regional ones are a total of division figures. 


1910-20 


426,300 


12, 000 
170, 100 
200, 400 
43, 800 


-454, 400 


-161, 900 
246, 300 
-46, 200 


28,400 


10,500 
17,900 


16, 100 


1920-30 


713,100 


7,400 
341,500 
323, 700 

40, 300 


-~749, 000 


508, 700 
180, 100 
60, 200 


36, 200 


-600 
36, 800 


36,400 


1930-40 


298,500 


5, 100 
165,700 
107, 700 

20, 000 


- 347,500 


-175, 200 
-122,500 
-49, 800 


49, 300 


6, 300 
43,000 


41,300 


REGIONS, DIVISIONS, AND CALIFORNIA, 1910-50 


1940-50 


940, 500 


25,000 
386, 800 
493, 800 

34,900 


-1, 244, 800 


-424, 100 
-484, 700 
-336, 000 


304, 200 


20,600 
283,600 


259, 000 


Since all of the 


Statistics in this work rounded off to the nearest 100, the sum of net in 


and out-migration estimates for the nation as a whole is not exactly equal 


but varies from 100 to 300 for the decades in this table. 


re SSS SSS SSS 


Source: Everett S, Lee, et al., Population Redistribution and Economic 
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Growth, United States, 1870-1950, Vol. I (Philadelphia, 1957), table P-l, 
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APPENDIX G 
NEGRO FARMERS AND FARM POPULATION IN THE SOUTH, 1910-50 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
eee 


Farm Operators 
880, 836 915,595 870, 936 672,214 551,469 
| Rural Population 
6,894,972 6,661, 262 6,395, 252 6,288, 501 5, 334, 963 
Rural-farm Population 
none given? 5,034, 343 4,608, 786 4,421,592 3,096,570 
Rural-nonfarm Population 
none given 1,626,919 1, 786, 466 1, 866, 909 “4, 250, 393 
Farm Laborers and Foremen 


594, 104 none givenb 511,340 398, 398 294, 262 


“The census first divided rural population statistics into farm and nonfarm 
categories in a special monograph by Leon Truesdell, Farm Population of 
the United States, following the 1920 census. Neither this work nor any 
subsequent census reports have given statistics on the 1910 rural-farm 
and nonfarm populations. The 1920 statistics are adjusted from Truesdell's 
figures, which included in rural and rural-farm populations an "urban 

farm" element which later censuses classified as urban inhabitants. 


>The 1920 Censuses of Population and Agriculture did not give regional 
figures on Negro farm laborers. In the nation as a whole only 542, 335 
Negro farm workers were enumerated, and census reports noted that there 
had been a considerable decline in the number of farm laborers, between 
1910 and 1920, due mainly to the war, during which ‘large numbers of 
them left the farms for the factories or the military service and had not 
returned to the farms.'' The 1940 figure is an underenumeration, for it 
excluded unemployed farm laborers (ca. 28,000 Negroes) who were included 
in other decades, All censuses separated unpaid family members from 
their counting of farm workers, but their criteria varied from listing only 
"farm workers, working out'! (1910) to enumerating "farm laborers, except 
unpaid" (1950), so the statistics for different decades are not exactly 


comparable, The taking of some censuses in January and others in April 
also affected the enumeration, but the amount of adjustment for seasonal 
variations was small. See U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Farm Population, Series Census -BAE, No, 16, 
"Revised Estimates of the Farm Population of the U.S., 1910 to 1959" 
(Washington, September 3, 1953). 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Negro Population, 1790-1915, pp. 508, 
51, 


571; Negroes in the United States, 1920-32, pp. Da, S16, 303.09: 
Thirteenth Census of the United States. . . 1910, Vol. V, Agriculture, 
General Report, p. 174: Thirteenth Census of the United States... L910, 
Abstract of the Census, p. 92; Fourteenth Census of the United otates. «. 
1920, Vol. I, Population, Composition and Characteristics, pp. 79-80: 
Fourteenth Census of the United States... 1920, Vol. IV, Population, 
Occupations, pp. 13, 343; Fourteenth Census of the United states. . « 1920, 
Vol. VI, Agriculture, Part 2, p. 310; Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930, Population, Vol. II, General Report, p. 66; Fifteenth Census of the 
U.5.: 1930, Agriculture, Vol. It, Part 2, p. 298; Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940, Population, Vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, 
Parts 1-7, passim; Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population, 
Vol. II, The Labor Force, Part l, p. 94; Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940, Agriculture, Vol. UI, General Report, p. 216; Seventeenth 
Census of the United States, Census of Agriculture: 1950, Vol. It, General 
Report, pp. 1025-26; Seventeenth Gensus of the United States, Census of 
Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 3, Chap. B, Nonwhite 
Population by Race, p. 16; Leon Truesdell, Farm Population of the United 
States, Census Monographs VI, p. 98, 
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CONDITIONS OF NEGRO AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
IN THE SOUTH DURING THE DEPR ESSION 


j 

Af 

I APPENDIX H 
i 
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Exhibit ] 


Letter from Jasper, Florida Sharecroppers, to President Roosevelt 


June 12, 1938 


to the presendent Deare Sir i wish to let you kno how we pore negroes 
is fairing heare on Mr. R, G, Adams place do not let him no we rote this 
for they have that jim crow law here and they wlaud kill us negores iff they 
knew we rote this he will not pay off we have not ben payed of since 
Ghristmas and he charges so high till we can not live and pay his price 
for what we have to eat meat six cts lbs and peas fiten ctes lb rice fiten 
ctes lb soap one five cte bar we pay ten ctes for it we have to pay for 
every thing else in porposon he Ppayses us only small wages and works 
about fifty hands the onley way you catch up with him is to send a man 
here on the farm to see in to it plece see to it at once he is working us 


tweve ours a day and only pays for ten and the forman carys nucks and a 
pistol all the time, 
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Exhibit 2 


Letter from Georgia Wage Laborer 


Augusta, Georgia 
October 5, 1937 


Dear Sir 
To the Head Manager: 


I writen to you to let you know how everything is goin on in Augusta, 
Georgia. We colored people here have been working on the relief work in 
the cold weather, in ditches, in every nasty place the white people could 
put us and we have did good work for the county all over Augusta. And when 
cotton open they sent us to pick cotton and when we went back to the relief 
for work they cut us off and we can't get no caner work todo. We can't pay 
rent.and can't pay furniture bill and ant got nothing to eat and the weifair 
won't do nothing for us. We only get 50 cents per hundred [pounds of 
cotton picked] and if a man can't pick no more than a hundred and 24 or 
a hundred and 50 pounds and feed himself and wife and pay rent 4 dollars 
a month and pay two furniture bills at a dollar a peace a week and insurance 
50 cents a week how can he live, Iam leaving out other bills. We colored 
people do all we can down here in the South for the white people but they 
dont treat us right at all. We ant never been treated right by these people. 
When we go there and ask them for something to do, they talk to us like we 
was dogs. They dont give us no satisfaction they says they can't do nothing 
for us and some of the people gone to pick cotton have never come back. 
The white people get them down in difference part of the county and wont 
[let] them come back til they get all the cotton pick. I know a women went 
off from here. She has been gone five weeks and she has never come back 
and her house is still shut and nobody no what become of her. 


I am got to eat to live and I can't live be thought eaten. Right now I 
have not got bread nor meat in my house and no where to get anything to eat 
and looking to be put out doors at any time. They the white people work. 


/S. M.D. Richardson 
1209 Telfair Street 
Augusta, Georgia 


P,S. They dont send them [whites] to the cotton patch. We can go to the 
cotton patch and they wont do no more for us then they ever did and they 
give them work every day. Ihave been out of work ever since June 15. 


APPENDIX I 


NONWHITE MIGRANTS IN CALIFORNIA, 1940, BY TYPE 
OF MIGRATION AND DESTINATION, 1935-40 


Total Nonwhite Migrants in California, 1940 


Destination Total Male Female 

Total 54, 684 33, 664 21,020 

a Los Angeles 14,758 7,840 7,482 
ie ; Other Large Cities* 7, 532 4,359 3, 173 
ee Other Urban Areas 3,299 7, 976 5,422 
hie Rural-nonfarm 8,627 5,949 2,678 
nee Rural-Farm 10, 369 8,104 2, 265 


Intrastate Nonwhite Migrants in California, 1940 


Destination Total Male Female 

Lie Total 29,499 20,701 8,798 
Eb Los Angeles a, 455 1,879 1, 276 
naa] Other Large Cities* 4,038 2,492 1,546 
Other Urban Areas 8, 162 5,212 2,789 

Rural-nonfarm 5,600 4,094 1,506 

Rural-farmi 8, 544 6, 863 1, 681 


Interstate Nonwhite Migrants in California, 1940 


Destination Total Male Female 
Total 25, 165 12,963 1Z, 4266 
a Los Angeles 11, 603 ay O97 6, 206 
ion Other Large Cities* | 3,494 1,867 1, 627 
i | Other Urban Areas 5, a2 2,603 2,633 
| Rural-nonfarm 3,027 1,855 lx ivzZ 
i Rural-farm 1,825 1,241 584 


*Long Beach, Oakland, Sacramento, San Diego, and San Francisco. 
in en ant ue tomate cpap anime 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940, Internal Migration, 1935-40, Color and 
Sex of Migrants, pp. 372, 394, 464, 486. 
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APPENDIX J 


ANALYSIS OF THE PLACE OF NEGROES IN NONWHITE MIGRATION TO 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, 1935-40 


The confinement of the U.S. Bureau of the Census reports on Internal 
Migration, 1935-40 to whites and nonwhites necessitates an analysis of these 
statistics to determine more accurately the number of Negroes who moved 
to California and Los Angeles during that period. Such an analysis might 
also clarify the volume of their movement during the first and second half of 
the decade. In all states outside the West, except Oklahoma, Negroes made 
up over 95 percent of the nonwhite population, and statistics on it may be 
accepted as identical to those for Negroes. In the West and Oklahoma, other 
races, i,e,, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and other Asiatic people, 
varied from 30 to 85 percent of the nonwhites. The largest number were 
Indians, most of whom took little part in interstate migration. Negroes com- 
posed a majority of nonwhite migrants from Oklahoma and probably from all 
Western states. However, since over one-third of those entering California 
came from the West or Oklahoma, the figure of 25, 185 nonwhite in-migrants 
is an over-estimation for Negroes. The sources of nonwhites entering the 
state indicate that Negroes made up about 85 percent of them. 


An analysis of the proportion of Negroes in the net in-migration of 
nonwhites to California is more difficult, The absolute decline of other races 
in California by 1,625 between 1930 and 1940 invites the conclusion that they 
composed most of the nonwhites moving from California and hence the net 
Negro influx from 1935 to 1940 was larger than that of nonwhites and was a 
majority of the decennial population gain. However, nearly all Western 
states suffered a decline in their Chinese, and Japanese populations. This 
was due primarily to a large emigration and a tightly restricted immigration; 
there is little evidence that a substantial number of Orientals left California 
for other states. The absence of population figures indicating a substantial 
shift of any particular race from California to other states leaves little 
reason for presuming that the number of other races moving from California 
was considerably larger than that entering the Golden State. Hence, the 
net in-migration of Negroes was probably approximately the same as that of 
nonwhites, 20,000. Comparing this figure with the estimated Negro net in- 
migration of 41, 300 for the decade, it appears that the number of blacks 
moving to California was roughly equal in both halves of the decade. 
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The proportion of Negroes in intrastate migration within California is 
equally uncertain, but several features of intrastate movement suggest that 
only a minority of the nonwhites participating in it were Negroes, Males 
were over twice as numerous as females, a characteristic of the Filipino 
and Chinese, but not of the Negro population. Intrastate migration was much 
less concentrated toward urban areas, and both rural-farm and rural-nonfarm 
areas gained nonwhites at the cost of cities. These facts Suggest that many 
of the nonwhites moving within the state were migratory farm workers, and 
Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos were much more heavily employed in that 
line of work than were Negroes. However, some characteristics of intra- 
state nonwhite migration remain puzzling in the light of racial population 
changes. The number of nonwhites moving to other urban areas was nearly 
four times that going to Los Angeles, yet Negroes had over half, and other 
races nearly all, of their population increase during the 1930's in that city. 
Furthermore, other races suffered their greatest population declines in 
rural-nonfarm areas, Therefore, it is not easy to conclude that they com- 
posed most of the intrastate nonwhite movement from Los Angeles. It would 
rather appear that both Negroes and other races moved from Los Angeles 
to other parts of the state, 


The nonwhite movement between Los Angeles and other states was 
overwhelmingly Negro, Over three-fourths of it came from states in which 
Negroes composed nearly all of the nonwhite population. A large majority ~- 
of those moving from Oklahoma and Western states came from urban areas, 
and there are several indications that these were largely Negroes. Most of 4 
the nonwhites moving to Los Angeles from Washington came from Seattle, 4 
mainly due to the waterfront strike of 1935 which caused a decline in mari- . E 
time activities during the remainder of the decade and led many unemployed : 
Negro seamen, cooks, and longshoremen to move to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, The other races of Los Angeles increased to a much smaller 
extent than the Negro population. Taking all these factors into account it 
may be estimated that Negroes composed at least 90 percent of the nonwhites 
moving to Los Angeles from other states, 
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The difference between the volume of interstate and intrastate migration 
and the proportion of Negroes in each furnishes several reasons for propos- 
ing that their net in-migration to Los Angeles between 1935 and 1940 exceeded ; 
that of nonwhites. Los Angeles gained 11,603 nonwhites from other states 
while sending them only 1,795. Other areas of California gained 5,512 non- 
whites from Los Angeles, while they yielded only 3,155. Los Angeles had a 
net gain of 9,808 in a migration which was largely Negro while suffering a 
net loss of 2,377 in intrastate movements of which Negroes probably com- 
posed less than one-half, Therefore, the nonwhites net in-migration of 
7,451 is an underenumeration of the Negroes moving to Los Angeles above 
those leaving the city. 


It is also difficult to reconcile such a small net in-migration during 
half of the decade with the comparatively large increase in the black popula- 
tion, particularly considering that the small size of the Negro community 
at the start of the decade and the low birth rate among California blacks 
precludes attributing much of their population growth to natural increase, 
It is difficult to estimate what the net in-migration of Negroes to Los Angeles 
between 1935 and 1940 was in definite figures, but the above analysis suggests 
that it was closer to New York's 10, 639 than to Washington's 7,403, giving 
Los Angeles unquestionably the second largest Negro net in-migration of 
any U.S. city during the second half of the depression decade. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 
1940, Internal Migration, 1935-40, Age of Migrants, pp. 321-22; Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, Internal Mi ration, 1935-40, Color and 
Sex of Migrants, pp. 26, 372-94, 464-86; Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940, Population, Vol. Il, Characteristics of the Population, Parts l, 
4, 5, 7, passim; Historical Statistics of the United States from Colonial 
Times to 1957, pp. 12, 46-47, 59; Davis McEntire, Population of California, 
p.- 114; Samuel A. Stouffer and Lyonel C, Florant, ''Negro Population, Part 
One, Negro Population Movements, 1860 to 1940 in Relation to Social and 
Economic Factors,'' chap. vi, p. 28; ''Migratory Labor in California, 
Prepared by the State Relief Administration of California,'"' pp. 29, 38. 
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GEOGRAPHIC AND RURAL-URBAN SOURCES OF NONWHITE 
MIGRANTS TO LOS ANGELES, 


Region and Division 


APPENDIX K 


1935-40 


Rural-Urban Area of Residence, 1935 


of Residence, 1935 All Areas Urban Rural No Report 
Northeast 550 530 19 ] 
New England a0 30 3 0 
Middle Atlantic 517 500 16 l 
North Central 2,385 2,241 138 6 
East North Central 1,141 1,112 23 6 ; 
West North Central 1, 244 1,129 115 0 : 
South 7,041 5,732 1,265 44 E 
South Atlantic aie 288 83 ] : 
East South Central 821 613 203 5 
West South Central 5,848 4,831 979 38 
West* 1,627 1,332 281 14 
Mountain 980 730 242 8 : 
Pacific) 647 602 39 6 a 
California 3,155 2, 630 508 Le 
Total U.S. 14,758 12,465 fy £11 82 
2@Nonwhites moving from California are excluded. 
bOnly Oregon and Washington are counted. : 
errr re ET Pe 


Source: Sixteenth Census, Internal Migration, 1935-40, Color and Sex of 
Migrants, pp. 372-94, 464-86. 
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From New Era Through New Deal, Vol. IX, Economic History of the United ~ . 


APPENDIX M 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CENSUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF, 1933, 1937, 1940 


The censuses of unemployment and relief taken during the depression do 
not present an entirely accurate picture of the number of persons without jobs, 
and they are not directly comparable with one another. The Unemployment 
Relief Census of 1933 is especially difficult to compare with the others, as it 
recorded the number of persons in families that were on relief and computed 
its percentages from the 1930 statistics on population. The censuses of 1937 
and 1940 recorded only the number of gainful workers unemployed or on 
emergency work, and their percentages were computed from the 1940 labor 
force, which was barely half the size of the total population. 


Many inaccuracies limit the use of the 1933, 1937, and 1940 censuses to 
providing a relative picture of unemployment at different stages of the depres- 
sion, The 1933 census is an inaccurate record of unemployment, for not all 
persons who were out of work in 1933 were on relief, Therefore some were 
not enumerated, while many persons recorded as on relief had never been 
employed. Jobless Negroes in Southern states were most likely to be under- 
enumerated due to the difficulty they had in obtaining relief, The 1937 census 
was voluntary, all persons being sent cards to be filled out and returned, 
Some workers never received cards; others, particularly Southern Negroes, 
found them too complicated to fill out. Many were unwilling to reveal their 
employment status, and a later study estimated that the 1937 census was 
only 57 percent complete. Since there was no record of the total labor force 
in 1937 the percentages of those unemployed or on emergency work were 
computed from the 1940 census, and they are particularly inaccurate in cities 
whose labor force changed considerably between 1937 and 1940. The extent of 
unemployment was reduced in all the censuses by excluding young persons 
who had never hald a job, former wage earners who worked for their families 
without pay, and persons who had been unemployed less than one month from 
the enumerations. 
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Sources for Appendices Land M: Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Unemplo ent Relief Census, October, 1933, Report No. One, United States 
Summary, pp. 8, 94-112; Office of Administrator of the Census of Partial “ : 
Employment, Unemployment, and Occupations, Final Report on Total and < ; 

Partial Unemployment: 1937, Vols. I, Il, IU, passim; U.S, Bureau ofthe = 
Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. II, © Ps é 
The Labor Force, Part 1, pp. 61-64; Broadus Mitchell, Depression Decade, 


pp. 91-92, 99; Russell A. Nixon and Paul A. Samuelson, ''Estimates of Un- 
employment in the United States,'' Review of Economic Statistics, XXII 
(August, 1940), 101-11, 
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APPENDIX N 


PERCENT OF THE NEGRO POPULATION LIVING IN URBAN AREAS 
IN REGIONS AND DIVISIONS, 1910-50 


a 


Area 1910 1920 1930 1940 19502 

United States Zt. 34.0 43.7 48.6 62.4 
Northeast 82.6 86.7 89.0 90.1 94.0 
New England oo. d 90.3 86.6 86.3 91.3 
Middle Atlantic 81.2 86.2 89.2 90.4 94.2 
North Central ee 83.4 87.8 88.8 9340 
East North Central 76.6 87.2 91.2 91.6 95.0 
West North Central 67.7 10.9 78.1 80.4 88.5 
South 21.2 25.2 31.7 37.5 47.8 
South Atlantic at a | 26.5 i a | 38.4 48.0 
East South Central 19.2 22.6 28.6 32.4 42.7 
West South Central 22.0 25.9 32,6 37.9 53.1 
West 78.6 i ae 82.5 83.1 90.1 
Mountain 72.0 54.1 69.6 71.1 76.6 
Pacific 83.4 86.9 86.8 86.3 91.9 


¢The expanded definition of "urban areas"! used in the 1950 Census exaggerates 
the increase in the proportion of the Negro population living in them between 
1940 and 1950, 
siguiente 


Sources: Donald J. Bogue, The Population of the United States, p. 142; 
Florence Murray, (ed.), The Negro Handbook, 1946-1947, p. 11; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Negroes in the United States, 1920-32, pp. 50-51; Seventeenth 
Census of the United States, Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Character- 
teristics of the Population, Part 1, pp. 88, 105; Abstract of the Fourteenth 
Census of the United States, 1920, p. 119; Thirteenth Census of the United 
States ...1910, Abstract of the Census, p. 92. 
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APPENDIX O 


POPULATION TRENDS IN LEADING CALIFORNIA CITIES DURING THE 
1940's, BY COLOR AND RACE 


Color and Race 


Total 
Nonwhite 
Negro 

Other Races 


Total 
Nonwhite 
Negro 

Other Races 


Total 
Nonwhite 
Negro 

Other Races 


Total 
Nonwhite 
Negro 

Other Races 


1940 


1,504,277 


97, 847 
63,774 
34,073 


634, 536 
31,835 

4, 846 
26, 989 


202, 163 
14,227 
8,462 
5, 765 


203, 341 
6,395 
4,143 
AY See 2 


1944 


Los Angeles 


1,673,518 
128, 898 
118, 888 

10,010 


San Francisco 


700, 735 
42, 280 
17,395 
24,885 


Oakland 
345,345 


21,770 


San Diego 


286,050 
8, 100 
7,185 

915 


1945-462 


1,805, 687 


133,082 


827,400 
55,046 
32,001 
23,045 


400, 935 
42,868 
Sisaar 

5, 541 


362,658 
15,061 
13, 136 

1,925 


1950 


Ls 970, 358 


211,585 
171,209 
40, 376 


15,2357 
81, 369 
43,402 
a1; 967 


384,575 
33,419 
47,562 

8,216 


334, 387 
18, 364 
14, 904 

3,460 


“These figures were taken from special censuses of these cities, each of 


which was made on a different date: San Francisco, August 1, 1945; Oakland, 
October 9, 1945; Los Angeles, January 28, 


1946; San Diego, February 21, 


1946, The figures for other years are the populations as of April 1 of that 


year, 


ee a 

Sources: U.S, Bureau of the Census, Seventeenth Census of the United States, — 

Census of Population: 1950, Vol, II, Characteristics of the Population, Part — 

5, 100-03; Population - Characteristics of the Population, Series Ca-3, Nos. | 
en ees ee ee OS OF Le FopiLation 


2, 3, 5, p. 8; Population - Special Censuses, Series P-SC, Nos. 97, 109, 


173, 188. 
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